hy  secondary  discing  speeds  up 
with  Yledge-Mi  action- 


■  >:Wl: 


uper-Sure-Grip  does  more  work 
dster,  lowers  tire  costs— 

IGHT  LUGS  increase  traction 
user  together  at  shoulders 
e-ln"  grip  on  all  types  of  | 

St  powerful  PULL! 
is  self-cleaning-helps  lugs  \ 


tE  for  better  ground  con- 
eater  load  capacity. 

-longer  ruler-straight  lugs 
smoothly  —  and  so  wear 


‘ends  against  bruise-breaks 
e-free  tire  life.  Goodyear, 
Lkron  16,  Ohio. 


.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  dit  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  Ohio 


The  loose,  soft,  shifty  footing— the  dead  drag  of  tandem  discers- 
can  make  this  job  an  expensive  time-killer  and  fuel-waster. 

But  Super-Sure-Grip  has  ruler-straight  lugs  that  converge  at  tli 
tires’  shoulders!  Even  the  shiftiest  footing  is  squeezed  as  if  in  a  vise- 
and  you’re  the  boss  of  plenty  of  P-U-L-L! 

That’s  Goodyear’s  exclusive  "Wedge-In"  action.  It’s  constantly  ma| 
ing  new  friends  on  the  toughest  farm  jobs  in  our  land  —  and  is 
“power-PULL”  reason  why  survey  after  survey  shows  — 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  PUT  TOGETHER  I 


look  for  this  nearby  Goodyear  dealer  sign  for  better 
tire  values— better  tire  care.  Convenient  credit  terms. 


OD/YEAR 

iper-Sure-Grlp  Tractor  Tires 


Official  tests  prove . . . 

FARMALL'  450  OUTPULLS  THEM  ALL! 


«rs-| 

t  til 
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Beat  down-shifting!  Just 
pull  TA  lever  to  increase  pull- 
power  up  to  45%  on-the-go/ 


There  isn’t  a  row-crop  tractor  on  the  market  today 
that  will  outpull  a  McCormick^  Farmall  450!  In 
recent  nationally-recognized  tests,  the  450  set  a  new 
record  for  drawbar  pounds  pull  .  .  .  outpulling  the 
second-best  tractor  by  a  wide  margin,  and  at  a  higher 
speed.  The  450  also  pulled  the  highest  percentage  of 
its  own  weight  of  any  tractor  ever  recorded. 

This  outstanding  pull-power  is  just  one  of  the  ways 
the  unequalled  Farmall  450  puts  power  to  better  use  . . . 
helps  you  turn  out  more  work  at  less  operating  cost! 
Farmers  the  country  over  are  finding  their  own  proof 
in  day  to  day  performance.  They  report  pulling  bigger 
loads,  easier  and  faster  than  ever  before,  with  the 
record-setting  Farmall  450. 

See  your  IH  dealer  soon  .  .  .  ask  to  see  the  complete  results 
of  these  official  tests.  You’ll  want  to  try  a  Farmall  450  on 
your  farm.  Make  your  own  pull-power  tests!  See  how  this 
great  tractor  makes  you  master  of  your  toughest  fall  plow¬ 
ing  . . .  puts  you  rounds  and  dollars  ahead  each  day ! 

See  Yo u r  h| 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  Dealer 

IntorrraHonal  Harvattar  product*  pay  for  thomto/vof  m  uso — Farm 
Tractor!  and  Equipmant . . .  Twina . . .  Commarcial  Whaal  Tractors 
. . .  Motor  Trucks . . .  Construction  Equipmant — Ganarol  Offica,  Chi¬ 
cago  1,  Illinois 


Beat  slippage!  Set  Traction- 
Control  lever ...  to  get  cont/n- 
uous  traction  that  grows  with 


Your  veterinarian . . . 

a  specialist  in  Health  Engineering 


There  is  plenty  at  stake  these  days  in  owning  and  managing  livestock. 
Keeping  your  animals  producing  at  a  profit  means,  first,  keeping  them 
healthy.  It  also  means  having  a  friend  as  near  as  your  telephone  to 
diagnose  — to  prescribe  — to  prevent  as  well  as  treat  disease. 

To  many,  this  man  is  fondly  known  as  “Our  Vet.”  To  others  who  employ 
him  for  periodic  consultation,  he  is  a  specialist  in  Health  Engineering, 
an  adviser  in  a  profitable  livestock  enterprise.  His  trained  eye  can 
detect  symptoms  of  disease  while  still  in  the  early,  controllable  stages. 
He  knows  the  most  effective  ways  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection, 
to  save  a  valuable  animal. 


Your  part  in  making  Health  Engineering  profitable 

It  will  pay  you  to  help  him  in  every  way  you  can.  One  of  the  most 
beneficial  is  to  keep  accurate  health  and  breeding  records  for  every 
animal  in  your  herd.  This  will  save  precious  diagnosis  time  — help 
make  treatment  more  effective. 


As  an  expert  in  Health  Engineering,  your  veterinarian  brings  to  your 
animals  all  the  latest  discoveries  of  veterinary  science  — knowledge 
which  can  save  you  many  times  over  the  cost  of  his  professional  serv* 
ices.  Many  of  the  new  drugs,  for  example,  are  almost  miraculous  in 
their  effect  when  administered  by  a  man  skilled  in  their  use. 

Many  of  these  drugs  bear  the  name  E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS.  It  is  your 
assurance  of  pharmaceuticals  thoroughly  tested... of  proved  purity 
and  potency.  Nearly  100  years  of  experience  as  a  manufacturer  of 
precision  drugs  are  behind  the  Squibb  name... a  name  in  which  you 
can  unhesitatingly  place  your  trust. 


SQUIBB 

Veterinary  Department 

745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


For  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis,  always  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Ask  your  veterinarian  about 


Get  higher  weight  gains  at  lower 
cost  per  lb.  of  gain  with  no 
down-grading  of  carcass  quality. 
SYNOVEX  Isa  registered  Squibb  trademark. 


STEER  FINISHING  IMPLANTS 


QUALITY-THE  PRICEUE88  INGREDIENT 
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SHREDS 

FINER 


SPREADS 

WIDER 


LASTS 

LONGER 


’s  why  more  farmers  use 
Spreaders  than  any  other  make 


SHRED  HNER  because  .  .  . 
they  have  blade-like  U-teeth, 
triple  staggered  to  give  finer 
shredding. 


LAST  LONGER  because  •  •  « 
they  have  heen  huilt  to  rigid 
standards  after  torture-track  and 
on-farm  testing. 


SPREAD  WIDER  because  ...  they  have 
strong,  scientifically  designed,  replaceable 
paddles  to  slice  manure  and  deliver  a  wider, 
more  uniform  pattern. 


The  power  spreader  farmers  asked 
for.  N  Ew  Idea  95-bu.  PTO  model.  Has 
clutch  for  easy  cleanout.  Exclusive  features 
include  slanted  rear  arch,  dual  purpose  con- 
,trol  lever,  phenolic  fiber  hearings,  and  a 
full  year  guarantee. 


Giant  of  the  New  Idea  spreaders. 

125-bu.  PTO  model  has  new  clutch  for  easy 
cleanout.  Triple-staggered  U-teeth  give 
extremely  fine  shredding.  18  new  features 
for  extra  strength,  longer  life.  Full  year 
guarantee. 


Huskiest,  biggest  ground  driven 
spreader.  95-bu.  model  has  slanted  rear 
arch,  bigger  upper  cylinder  for  better  spread¬ 
ing.  Long  life  features  include  full  length 
steel  flares,  steel  front  endgate,  water  repel¬ 
lent  Penta-treated  box.  Full  year  guarantee. 


Lowest  cost,  high  quality  spreader. 

Ground  driven  70-bu.  model.  For  long  life, 
box  strengthened  with  steel  flares  and  steel 
endgate..  Full  year  guarantee.  Available  with 
hubs  or  barefoot  at  extra  low  cost.  4-wheel, 
tractor  or  horse-drawn  70-bu.  spreader  also 
available. 


■Look  at  New  Idea  spreaders  before  you  buy— 

[ew  l£  EA  tARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  division  AvCO  DISTRltUTING  CORP. 
Dept.  459,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  send  free  literature  on  the  spreaders  checked: 

□  125-hu.  PTO  □  70  bu. 

□  95-hu.  PTO  □  75-bu.  4-wheel 

□  95-bu.  □  Booklet  “Manure  Handling” 

Name _ _  — 


Address. 
Town _ 


.State. 


Wherever  you  raise  livestock. .  .they  need 

MORTON 

Trace- Mineralized 


IRON 


Wherever  you  raise  livestock — beef 
cattle,  dairy  cows,  hogs  or  sheep — 
chances  are  your  feeds  are  short  of 
trace  minerals,  at  least  some  of  the 
time.  Prolonged  drouth  or  excessive 
moisture  can  prevent  grass  and 
crops  from  drawing  trace  minerals 
from  the  soil.  And  many  areas  are 
known  to  be  definitely  short  of  cer¬ 
tain  trace  minerals. 

Morton  I'race-Mineralized  Salt, 

fed  free  choice,  is  the  sure  way  to  get  bet¬ 


ter  results  from  your  feeding  program. 
Your  animals  get  the  six  essential 
trace  minerals  they  need  along  with 
the  salt  they  eat  every  day.  And  those 
trace  minerals  boost  the  feeding  value 
of  all  your  other  feeds. 

Morton  T-M  Salt  can  do  so  much  for 
livestock  health  .  .  .  and  it  costs  so 
little  . . .  that  it  just  makes  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  feed  T-M  regularly. 
Why  take  chances  on  costly  deficiency 
diseases?  Why  not  get  more  meat. 


milk  and  wool?  Feed  Morton  T-M 
Salt,  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed  a 
major  mineral.  Morton  T-M  Salt  is 
made  with  special  trace  minerals  of 
superior  quality.  Only  Morton  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  all  these  top 
quality  ingredients.  This  makes  Morton 
T-M  the  finest  product  of  its  kind. 
Use  no  other  brand.  At  your  feed 
dealer’s — bags  or  blocks. 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

Chicago  3,  Illinois 


Cut  Timef  Labor,  and  Fuel  Costs  in  One  Wide  Sweep 


It’s  another  John  Deere  first — a  new 
way  of  farming  to  help  you  meet  head- 
on  and  whip  those  bugaboos  of  bad 
w'eather,  limited  working  time,  and 
mounting  labor  and  fuel  costs — new 
John  Deere  6-Row  Farming  Equipment 
teamed  up  with  Modern  John  Deere 
Tractor  Power, 

With  your  farm  geared  to  6-row  oper¬ 
ation,  you  can  be  assured  of  keeping 
in  stride  with  today’s  stepped-up  farm¬ 
ing  pace.  You  can  count  on  cutting 
fuel  costs  and  working  hours  by  as 


much  as  1/3  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  power  and  labor  by  as  much  as  50 
per  cent.  And  it  is  all  bound  to  show 
up  in  a  lower  figure  on  the  cost  side 
and  a  higher  figure  on  the  profit  side 
when  the  tally  is  taken  at  the  season’s 
end. 

John  Deere  6-Row  Farming  Equip¬ 
ment  includes  both  planters  and  culti¬ 
vators — designed  to  increase  your 
“farming  reach’’  at  the  same  time  that 
you  sink  costs  to  bedrock  and  squeeze 


every  e.xtra  profit  dollar  out  of  every 
harvest. 

So,  go  6-row!  Combine  the  eager, 
aggressive  power  of  a  Modern  John 
Deere  Tractor  and  the  wide,  hungry 
span  of  new  John  Deere  6-Row  Equip¬ 
ment  and  put  yourself  in  the  forefront 
of  today’s  stepped-up  farming  pace. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  and  for  information  on 
the  John  Deere  Credit  Plan  that  will 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  own  new  John 
Deere  Power  and  E(juipment. 


The  width  of  the  6- 
row  cultivator  llarge  pic¬ 
ture!  can  be  narrowed  for 
eosy  transporting  or  c-ul- 
tivating  crops  planted  with 
four-row  planters. 


John  Deere  6-Row 
Equipment  includes  corn 
planters,  corn  and  cotton 
planters,  and  tedders, 
all  available  with  attach¬ 
ments  to  increase  their 
utility. 


JOHN  DEERE 

IVAererer  Crops  Grow.  There's  a  Growing 
Demand  for  John  Deere  Farm  Equipment" 


fAKMINC  SPtlADS  ITS  MIINCS 


A,,lh  JOHN  Dfief  POWtP  and  NtW  6  SOW  IQUISMlNt 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  V54 

Please  send  me  information  on  the 
items  checked. 

Q  6-Row  Corn  Planter 

□  6-Row  Cultivator 

□  "620"  and  "720"  Tractors 


Name- 
R.  R.— 
Touti- 
Statt — 


□  Student 


-Bex- 


ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


Sure!  Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  cow 
milking  may  cost  you  a  few  cents  more  a 
day  than  Claw-Type  cow  milking... but.. • 


All  kinds  of  Surge  Milkers  are  sold  on  EASY  TERMS  .  .  . 
a  low  down  payment  and  up  to  24  months  to  pay  the  balance. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  W.  19th  Street  •  Chicago  23,  III. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  careful 
men  have  spent  the  extra  money 
to  get  Surge  Milking  because  they 
thought  that  it  was  better  than 
claw-type  milking. 

If  the  milk  claw  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  such  an  extent  that  few, 
if  any,  of  the  late  model  bucket 


milkers  have  a  claw,  what  real 
reason  is  there  to  hope  that  you 
will  be  happy  with  a  milk  claw 
on  a  pipe  line  milker? 

Parlor  —  Pipe  Line  or  Bucket  — 
no  Surge  has  ever  had  a  milk 
claw,  so  there  is  no  claw  riding 
with  a  Surge. 

Copyright  1957,  Bobson  Bros.  Co. 
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HEATING  CABLE  SETS 

solve  many  farm  problems 


PIPE 
HEATING 


The  simple  installation  of  a  G-E  heating 
cable  set  around  exposed  pipes,  valves, 
and  pumps  keeps  them  from  freezing  even 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Typical  uses  are  to 
protect  piping  that  supplies  drinking  water 
to  animals,  to  guard  sprinkler  systems  in 
cold  locations. 


Along  roof  edges  and  in  gutters,  G-E  heat¬ 
ing  cable  sets  prevent  build-up  of  ice  dams 
that  can  cause  destructive  leaks  when 
snow  is  melting  away.  Also  useful  for 
de-icing  gutters  and  downspouts  and  to 
prevent  accumulation  of  snow  or  sleet  on 
garage  aprons,  walks,  steps. 


FLOOR 

HEATING 


G-E  heating  cable  sets  for  poultry  brood¬ 
ers  result  in  faster,  healthier  growth  with 
much  lower  mortality.  There  is  no  crowd¬ 
ing  for  heat,  all  chicks  are  in  full  view, 
feeders  and  waterers  are  easily  accessible. 
Also  ideal  for  floor  heating  in  kennels  and 
other  buildings. 


Now  it  is  easy  and  economical  to  have  a 
successful  hotbed  or  cold  frame,  without 
need  for  troublesome  manure  bedding  or 
expensive  steam  or  hot  water  systems.  A 
General  Electric  heating  cable  set,  buried 
in  the  soil,' keeps  the  soil  at  the  ideal  tem¬ 
perature  for  germination  and  the  early 
growth  stages. 


G-E  heating  cable  sets  come  ready  to  in¬ 
stall  in  lengths  of  26,  30,  40,  60  and  100 
feet  with  ends  assembled  into  a  weather¬ 
proof  plug  .  for  115  volts.  Also  120-foot 
sets  for  220  volts. 

Can  be  used  with  thermostats  to  provide 
close,  automatic  regulation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  they  can  be  operated  by  direct 
switching.  Detailed  application  and  instal¬ 
lation  instructions  are  packed  with  each 
set.  For  complete  information,  see  your 
hardware  or  farm  equipment  dealer,  or 
write  to  Wiring  Device  Department, 
General  Electric  Co.,  Providence  7,  R.  L 


Progress  h  Our 
Most  Important  Product 

GENERALi^ELECTRIC 
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say  Fred  and  John  Ullmann,  Johnstown,  Colorado 

Firestone’s  free  loaner  service  makes  a  big  hit  with  Fred 
and  John  Ullmann,  who  rate  high  among  Colorado’s 
leading  sugar  beet  growers.  The  instant  tire  trouble 
develops,  a  call  to  their  Firestone  dealer,  Bob  Holub  of 
Longmont,  Colorado,  starts  him  on  the  way  with 
Firestone  free  loaners  to  keep  equipment  rolling  while 
other  tires  are  being  repaired  or  retreaded. 

Here  is  what  the  Ullmann  brothers  say  about  Firestone 
service:  “For  our  money,  you  can’t  beat  Firestone  on- 
the-farm  service  .  .  .  particularly  the  free  loaner  service. 
We  never  lose  a  bit  of  work  time  because  the  loaner 
tires  go  on  the  same  time  others  come  off  the  rims,  which 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
Farm-City  Week,  November  21-28  (Farm  and  City — Partners  in  Progress) 


keeps  equipment  on  the  job.  It’s  that  special  kind  of 
service  that  sold  us  on  Firestones.’’ 

The  Ullmann  brothers,  like  the  majority  of  farmers,  have 
found  that  Firestone  service  and  quality  Firestone  tires 
are  their  insurance  against  downtime  due  to  tires. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  today.  Turn  down¬ 
time  into  work  time  with  Firestone  free  loaners. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Hogs  from  the  Wayne 
Research  Farm  consistently 
top  the  Chicago  market. 


NT  ACTION 


geared  up  to  help  you 

Market 
Your  Hogs 
2  Weeks 
Earlier! 


Plus  the  additional 
benefits  of 

ARSANILIC  ACID 

and 

HYGROMYCIN 

Now  .  .  .  Arsonilic  Acid  to  help  you  fight 
scours  and  Hygromycin  for  worm  control .  •  « 
teamed  with  Balanced  Nutrient  Action  for  the 
most  effective  hog  feeding  program  ever.^ 

'Wayne  Tail  Curler  —  A  palatable  pig 
starting  feed  that  speeds  pigs  to  heavher 
weaning  weights  faster  than  ever!  Syncro* 
Zymic  Wayne  Tall  Curler  contains  both 
Arsonilic  Acid  and  Hygromycin. 

Wayne  Pig  Balancer — A  specially  forti¬ 
fied  supplement  that  grows  pigs  and  shoots 
rapidly  and  economically.  Properly  balances 
farm  grains  for  fast,  low-cost  gains.  Has 
Arsonilic  Acid  and  is  available  with  or  with¬ 
out  Hygromycin. 

Wayne  Hog  Balancer — A  powerful  sup¬ 
plement  with  Balanced  Nutrient  Action  to  fin¬ 
ish  hogs  fast  for  earlier  marketings.  Supplies 
nutrients  lacking  in  farm  grains  at  low-cost. 

Your  Wayne  feed  dealer  also  has  special 
feeds  for  special  needs.  See  him  for  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Wayne  Sow.Pig  and  Hog  Feeds. 


•  Hog  feeding  benefits  never  before  thought  possible 
.  .  .  now  yours  in  Wayne  Syncro-Zymic  Hog  Feeds, 
an  exclusive  Wayne  Research  development. 

In  two  years  of  extensive  tests,  these  Syncro-Zymic 
formulations  (in  comparison  with  very  good  hog  ra¬ 
tions)  produced  faster  gains  that  sent  hogs  to  market 
2  weeks  earlier  .  •  .  gave  greater  feed  efficiency  (as 
much  as  10%  less  purchased  feed  and  %  bu.’less  corn 
per  hog),  more  uniform  weights  and  resulted  In  extra 
profits  of  as  much  as  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  hog. 

Syncro-Zymic  benefits  are  in  every  bag  of  Wayne 
Hog  Feeds — Tail  Curlers,  Pig  Balancer,  Hog  Balancer, 
Brood  Sow  Supplement  and  all  other  Wayne  Hog 
Feeds — at  no  extra  cost  tojou. 

For  earlier  marketing,  faater  gain  at  lower  cost,  greater  net 
profits. . .ask  your  feed  dealer  now  for  NEW  Syncro-Zymic 


unmiiiT 


Allied  MillS/  Inc.  Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feed  .  • .  today 

ExecuHvs  Offices:  Chicago,  Illinois  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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Letters 


OEl 
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Sirs: 

James  David  Frye  is  truly  a  remarkable  man 
if,  as  you  say  (Autumn  issue,  page  90),  he  was 
born  in  Concord,  Vermont,  in  1886  and  in¬ 
stalled  his  last  scale  at  84  years  of  age.  He  has 
truly  outlived  his  years. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Thompson 

Hutchinson,  Minnesota 

Our  mistake.  Mr.  Frye  was  born  in  1868  and 
our  proofreaders  failed  to  pick  up  the  transpo¬ 
sition  of  the  6  and  8. 


Now  is  the  time  to  re-power  your  farm  engines 
by  instailing  PC  2-in-1  chrome  piston  rings 


Malabar  Malaprop? 

Sirs : 

In  your  “Over  the  Back  Fence”  in  your 
Autumn  issue  you  discuss  Louis  Bromhcld  and 
you  state  that  “good  farming  pays.” 

Presumably  Mr.  Bromheld  would  6t  into  that 
category.  But  in  my  book  you’ll  have  to  come 
very  quickly  to  Mr.  Bromfield’s  rescue.  For 
shortly  before  Mr.  BromBeld’s  death  the  IVater- 
toivn  Times  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  commented 
editorially  on  how  Mr.  Bromfield  could  and  did 
get  out  of  “milk”  farming  when  the  going  got 
tough,  but  the  rest  of  us  garden  variety  of  dairy 
farmers  had  to  stay. 

Mr.  Bromheld  was  my  hero,  too,  nor  do  I 
intend  to  disparage  him,  but  his  luster  dimmed 
considerably  when  I  found  that  he  couldn’t 
meet  the  economic  challenge  of  the  present 
times.  After  all,  that’s  my  test  of  a  successful 
farmer. 

Joseph  P.  Doboze 

Norfolk,  New  York 


NV\\\vn^i' 

.V  *'>VV 


Draft  Horses 

Sirs : 

An  article  on  “Draft  Horses”  would  make  a 
very  good  item  in  your  magazine.  There  are 
very  few  farmers  who  couldn’t  use  a  good  team 
a  large  part  of  the  year  instead  of  an  extra 
tractor.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them  have  to  bor¬ 
row  the  money  to  buy  the  extra  tractor  and 
work  off  the  farm  to  pay  for  it,  cutting  some 
other  fellow  out  of  a  job.  Then,  in  turn,  they 
raise  more  grain,  produce  more  milk  and  meat 
and  wool  to  be  stored  at  high  cost  to  everyone. 
Most  farmers  can  enjoy  working  a  good  team, 
too,  and  have  something  to  be  proud  of. 

Here  in  our  part  of  the  state  the  interest  in 
good  horses  has  been  on  the  increase  the  last 
few  years.  In  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania, 
we  have  a  man  who  is  a  registered  Jersey 
breeder  who  does  all  his  farming  with  six  Bel¬ 
gian  horses  and  a  registered  stallion;  down  in 
Beaver  County,  we  have  a  Guernsey  man  who 
does  all  his  farming  with  horses.  We  live  in  an 
Amish  settlement  which  is  all  farmed  with 
horses. 

The  Crawford  County  Fair  at  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  had  over  100  draft  horses  this 
year.  At  the  Mahoning  County  Fair  at  CanBeld, 
Ohio,  we  had  the  show  barn  full  and  a  tent 
besides.  Ohio  State  had  a  good  show  and  last 
January  we  had  a  very  large  entry  and  a  very 
nice  show  at  Harrisburg,  at  the  State  Farm 
Show. 

E.  C.  Hogue 

Mercer,  Pennsylvania 

{Continued  on  page  127) 


It’s  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  to  know  that  your  farm 
engines  are  in  tip-top  condition — ready  to  do  their 
powerful  best  work — when  spring  rolls  around  again. 
That’s  why  it’s  smart  to  prepare  for  next  year’s  farming 
right  now  by  installing  Perfect  Circle  2-in-l  Chrome 
piston  rings. 

Perfect  Circles  perform  better  under  the  rugged  de¬ 
mands  of  farming  because  both  the  top  rings  and  the 
oil  rings  are  plated  with  thick,  solid  chrome  that  resists 
wear — more  than  doubles  the  life  of  cylinders,  pistons 
and  rings.  This  means  more  work  time — less  shop  time! 
For  sustained  power  with  lasting  oil  economy  it  pays  to 
install  PC  2-in-l  Chrome  piston  rings  with  every  engine 
overhaul!  Perfect  Circle  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  In¬ 
diana;  The  Perfect  Circle  Co.,  Ltd.,  888  Don  Mills 
Road,  Don  Mills,  Ontario. 


PERFECT  CIRCLE 


The  standard  of  comparison 


Hiniker  Bros.*  Mankato.  Minn, 
make  a  business  out  of  farming... 


they  apply 
factory-like 
mass  production 
techniques 
such  as 
pulling  42'  field 
cultivators, 
38'  tandem  disks, 
8-16"  plows 
with  their 
CAT*  D6  Tractor, 
while  their 
D4  pulls  a 
70'  harrow, 
24"  packer,  etc. 


The  key  to  making  a  profit  out  of  any  farming  enterprise  is  volume 
production  at  low  cost.  Cat  Diesel  Tractors  can  bring  you  the  assembly¬ 
line  production  system  necessary  to  put  your  farm  on  a  business  basis. 
One  man  on  the  seat  of  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  —  any  size  —  can  do  the  work 
of  many  men  and  ordinary  tractors  handling  routine  farm  jobs  such  as 
seedbed  fitting  and  harvesting. 

Preliminary  groundwork  frequently  must  be  completed  before  farm¬ 
ing  can  be  put  on  a  production  line  operation  —  removal  of  fence  rows, 
ditches,  consolidation  of  fields,  land  clearing,  draining,  forming.  These, 
too,  are  jobs  for  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor.  Have  your  Caterpillar  Dealer 
analyze  your  farming  operation  and  recommend  the  power  you  need! 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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AND  SAVINGS 


WE  COUNT  ON  OUR  EATON  2-SPEED  AXLE! 


SAYS  FARMER  DONALD  BOEBEl,  NAPERVILLE.  ILLINOIS 


“We  have  to  move  fast  when  crops  are  ready  to  liarvcst,”  reports 
Mr,  lloebel.  “If  we’re  delayed,  a  hard  rain  or  a  high  wind  could 
ruin  our  grain.  That’s  why  our  GMC  truck  with  an  Eaton 
2-Spced  Axle  is  so  iinjMirtant.  The  Eaton  2-Speed  prevents 
delays  . . .  saves  hours  and  dollars  that  really  add  up. 

“During  the  soybean  harvest,  our  truck  averages  seven  trips 
a  day,  week  after  week.  We  know  what  to  expect— smooth,  sure 
pulling  power  from  Eaton’s  low-gear  range  that  gets  a  full  load 
through.  Even  in  soft  ground,  when  our  Eaton-equipped  truck 
moves  slow  enough  to  keep  pace  with  our  combine,  we  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  stalling  and  bog-downs. 

“Since  1948  Eaton-equipped  trucks  have  done  all  our  haul¬ 
ing  work.  Yet,  we’ve  never  had  to  replace  a  clutch  or  a  motor 
part,  never  needed  any  maintenance  work  on  an  axle.  Hauling 
grain  in  the  field  to  the  elevators,  or  carrying  cattle  over  the 
road  to  Chicago,  an  Eaton-equipped  truck  always  gives  us  the 
best  economy  and  performance.  We  couldn’t  manage  without 
an  Eaton  2-Spccd  Axle.” 


“TOP  LEGAL  SPEEDS  on  the  highway  are  assured  — 
thanks  to  Eaton’s  high-gear  range,”  adds  Mr.  Buebcl. 
“Engine  rpm  and  gasoline  consumption  are  at  tlic 
minimum,  too.  In  dose  city  traffic,  the  Eaton  2-S|>eed 
makes  a  truck  more  maneuverable— there’s  less  trans¬ 
mission  shifting  to  do,  more  gradual  stops  and  starts.” 


“EATON  CUSTOMERS  always  come  back,"  says  Mr. 
Cly«le  C.  Netzley,  GMC  truck  dealer  in  Naperville. 
"Once  a  farmer  has  experienced  the  advantages  of 
an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle,  he  won’t  take  anything  but 
another  Elaton-equipped  truck.  My  customers  tell  me 
an  Eaton  2-Speed  pays  for  itself  in  longer  parts  life, 
in  less  maintenance  and  repair  ex{)ense.” 


EATON  2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 


MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 
EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


>  I 


“Applying  an  inch  of  water  to  a  single 
acre  requires  27,154  gallons.  And,  as 
you  know,  the  total  amount  of  water 
needed  varies  with  the  kind  of  crop. 
The  average  is  two  inches  or  approxi¬ 
mately  54,000  gaUons  per  acre  every  ten 
days  from  seeding  through  harvest. 

“This  imposes  the  most  exacting 
demand  upon  the  pumping  equipment 
for  dependable,  trouble-free  service. 
For  example,  the  pump  in  this  system 
operated  six  hours,  or  more,  each  day 
for  65  days  during  a  drought.  Its  de¬ 
livery  rate  is  960  gallons  per  minute  at 


120  pounds  pressure.  The  application 
in  a  tree  nursery  is  unusual,  but  it  def¬ 
initely  shows  the  pump’s  importance. 

“The  proper  water  supply,  we  consid¬ 
er  the  most  important  factor  in  engineer¬ 
ing  an  irrigation  system.  We  regularly 
specify  Gorman-Rupp  Pumps  because 
of:  (1)  assurance  of  dependable  and 
eflScient  performance,  (2)  design  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  pump  user,  (3)  adequate 


selection  of  sizes  and  driving  power  for 
every  size  of  irrigation  system.” 


SYSTEM  SUMMARY 

ilVilh  reference  to  the  pump  shown  above.) 

Crop  and  aereace:  Nuraery  Stock,  75  acres. 

Gorman-Rapp  Irrigation  Pomp: 

Model  55M-IND56A. 

Other  equipment:  2,000  feet  of  main -line  6' 
aluminum  pipe;  4,000  feet  of  4"  lateral  lines, 
in  a  duplicate  system;  24  sprinklers  of  40 
ram  in  each  sjratem.  Sprinkler  spacing  is  80 
feet.  Pipe  spacing,  100  feet. 

Date  installed:  June  15,  1957. 

Other  details  on  request. 


*305  Bowman  Street  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 


A  LOW-COST 
ANSWER 
TO  HIGH 
FEED  COSTS 


It’s  Come.  Two  new  solutions  of 

Farm  Problem  the  farm  problem  pop- 
Solved  ped  up  recently  and  wc 

are  going  to  pass  them 
along  for  what  they  are  worth.  At  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  on  October  10,  Sec¬ 
retary’  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
was  pelted  with  surplus  eggs  by  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  farmers.  We  assume  that  the  eggs 
w’ere  surplus  because  no  South  Dakota 
farmer  would  throw  away  an  egg  he  could 
sell.  The  second  solution  will  not  only 
solve  the  farm  income  problem  but  the 
pest  problem  as  well.  We’re  losing  the 
battle  with  insects  anyway.  Below  are 
listed  some  delicacies  you  can  buy  in  big 
city  delicatessens  or  order  from  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  Damar,  Damar  Bldg.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.: 


BUTLER 

''Packaged" 
Feed  Mill 


FRIED  GR.ASSHOPPERS.  Crunchy, 
inunchy,  ready  to  serve.  A  hostesses’  delight. 

1-1/5  oz . 67c 

YOUNG  RO.\STED  CATERPILLARS. 
Hand-picked,  plump  caterpillars  roasted  to 

flavorful  best.  1-1/5  oz . 98c 

SPARROW  ON  A  SKEWER.  Juicy, 
plump  sparrows,  broiled  to  a  rich,  brown 

goodness  . $1.25 

CHOCOLATE  COVERED  ANTS.  Tasty, 
crunchy  ants  covered  with  thick,  rich  milk 
chocolate .  $2.00 


Here’s  a  low-cost  way  to  combine  the 
economy  of  farm-grown  grains  with 
the  efficiency  of  supplements  and  con¬ 
centrates  to  Qut  your  feed  costs.  This 
Butler  “package”  gives  you  everything 
you  need  for  a  complete  on-the-farm 
feed  grinding,  mixing  and  storage  pro¬ 


gram  :  an  elevating  leg  to  handle  grain 
and  supplements  mechanically,  Butler 
bulk  tanks  for  safe  storage  and  a 
Butler  Select-O-Mix®  mixer-grinder 
that  processes  feeds  automatically. 

Besides  making  more  economical 
feeds,  this  mill  makes  important  sav¬ 
ings  in  time  and  labor.  It  minimizes 
shoveling,  bag  handling  and  spillage, 
permitting  fewer  men  to  feed  more 
livestock.  It  eliminates  the  cost  of 
trucking  grain  into  mills  or  waiting  for 
portable  mixers.  And  it  assures  you  of 
a  steady  source  of  fresh  feed— properly 
mixed  to  eliminate  flour  and  wastage. 

Butler  offers  this  feed  mill  “pack¬ 
age”  in  a  number  of  sizes  and 
arrangements  to  meet  individual  re¬ 
quirements.  The  price  is  well  within 
the  range  of  most  livestock  operations. 
Get  the  complete  story— mail  coupon 
today  for  the  important  details. 


Take  that  grasshopper  item — my  uncle, 
who  operates  a  dry  farm  in  western  Kan¬ 
sas,  estimates  that  there’ll  be  several  tons 
per  acre  on  his  farm  in  a  good  grasshopper 
year.  At  67  cents  per  iy~,  ounces  that 
would  make  a  pretty  figure.  Sell  your 
grasshopper  crop;  to  hell  with  corn,  and 
wheat,  and  hogs. 


What’s  We’ll  bet  you  didn’t  know  that 
Spat  oyster  eggs  are  known  as  spat. 

We’ve  tried  it  out  on  a  lot  of 
our  better  informed  friends  and  drew  100 
per  cent  blanks.  We  ran  across  the  word 
in  Holland  w’here  a  good  many  Dutchmen 
are  engaged  in  oyster  farming,  a  form  of 
livestock  operation  not  likely  to  become 
popular  in  this  country’  because  of  lack  of 
suitable  conditions.  An  oyster  farmer  is 
permitted  to  put  out  5000  tiles,  each  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  lime  coating,  in  the  sea  near 
the  dykes  in  spots  the  adult  oysters  are 
known  to  frequent.  The  spat  falls  on  the 
tiles,  develops  into  small  seed  oysters  in 
about  three  months.  These  are  then  sold  to 
breeders  or  exporters  who  plant  them  on 
their  leases  and  wait  until  they  grow’  big 
enough  for  eating.  This  takes  three  or 
{Continued  on  page  126) 


Just  set  the  dials.  Select-O-Mix  automatically  propor¬ 
tions  and  grinds  feed  and  concentrates  at  1,200  lbs.  per 
hour.  Handles  four  ingredients  simultaneously,  runs  and 
shuts  off  without  operator  supervision. 


For  prompt  roply,  address  the  office  nearest  you 


Dept.  378,  P.  O.  Box  7027,  1020  E.  63rd  St.,  Kansas  City  26,  Mo. 

978A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 

921  Avenue  W^^Ensley,  Birmingham  B,  Alabama 

Dept.  7BA,  South  27th  St.  and  Butler  Ave.,  Richmond,  California 

Please  send  drawings,  prices  and  full  description  of  Butler 
"Packaged"  Feed  Mill  for  farms. 


Manufacturers  of  Form  Equipment 
Buildings  •  Oil  Equipment 
Dry  Cleaners  Equipment 
Outdoor  Advertising  Equipment 
Custom  Fabrication 

Factories  at  Kansas  Gty,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Galesburg,  III. 
Richmond,  Calif.  •  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Houston,  Tex.  •  Burlington,  Ont.,  Canada 


Name 


R.F.D.  ar  Street. 


Town 
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Will  you  and  your  family  be 
farming . . .  tomorrow? 

Yes  ...  if  you  take  a  businesslike  approach  to  the  use  of 
your  time,  energy,  and  money.  But  you  may  need  better  tools. 


may  have  wondered  whether 
farming  will  become  too  compli¬ 
cated,  too  technical  for  family-type 
operation.  Thanks  to  the  far-sight^ 
planning  of  a  small  group  of  20th- 
century  pioneers,  you  and  your 
children  can  continue  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  prosperous  farm  living . . . 
if  you  organize  your  time,  energies, 
arid  resources  in  a  businesslike  way. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  a  handful  of 
farm-reared  men  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  task  of  finding  a  way 
to  make  family-owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  farms  more  efficient  and  profit¬ 
able.  Today,  these  men  head  a 
unique  organization  called  the 
Doane  Agricultural  Service,  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis  and  32 
branch  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Out  of 
38  years  of  practical,  hard-headed, 
profit-minded  experience,  this  solid 
organization  of  farm-minded  men 
has  worked  out,  and  is  constantly 
improving,  a  formula  for  prosper¬ 
ous,  family-type  farming  in  the 
highly  technical  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Truly  profitable  farming  today  calls 
for  more  knowledge,  more  skills, 
than  one  man  normally  can  master. 
This  is  why  Doane  has  grown  so 
swiftly  in  recent  years.  You  do  the 
things  you  can  do  best,  and  use  the 
trained  services  and  practical  know¬ 
how  of  specially  trained  Doane  ex¬ 
perts  where  th^  pay  off  best. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  farm 
families  must  operate  if  they  are  to 
prosper  and  continue  to  enjoy  the 
many  benefits  of  farm  life: 

Successful  farms  are 
managed  like  a  business 

When  to  sell  and  when  to  buy  is 

just  as  important  as  when  to  sow 
and  when  to  reap.  On  today’s  com¬ 
petitive  market  a  penny  or  two 
more  or  less  per  pound  or  bushel 
can  be  the  difference  between  prof¬ 
it  or  loss.  The  question  is:  Can  you 
...  a  busy  farm  producer  . .  .  also 
be  a  marketing  expert? 


It  requires  a  full-time  staff  of  trained 
farm  economists  at  Doane  to  find, 
organize,  digest,  and  interpret  the 
mounds  of  facts,  reports,  and  sta¬ 
tistics  that  show  where  profit  oppor¬ 
tunities  lie.  This  service,  along  with 
valuable  “how  to  do  it”  informa¬ 
tion,  is  available  to  you  for  less  than 
the  price  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Here 
is  one  simple  tool  which  business- 
minded  farmers  can  use  to  keep  up 
with  changing  market  conditions. 

Today’s  successful  farmer  must  spe¬ 
cialize  in  production.  He  concen¬ 
trates  on  what  he  can  do  best,  and 
uses  the  services  of  other  specialists 
to  round  out  his  business  ...  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  poorly 
himself.  Hundreds  of  farmers  and 
farm  owners  have  turned  to  the 
Doane  Agricultural  Service  for  help. 
Aided  by  Doane  farm  managers, 
they  quickly  and  efficiently  make 
the  changes  and  adjustments  to 
modern  conditions  without  giving 
up  their  freedom  of  action.  In  fact, 
they  free  themselves  to  make  their 
own  specialties  really  pay  off. 
Others,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Doane 
expert,  turn  to  one  of  the  other 
Doane  Services  which  better  suits 
their  needs. 

Efficient  farms  must  be  engineered. 

Farm  buildings  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves.  To  be  truly  efficient 
they  must  be  a  vital  cog  in  a  money¬ 
making  management  plan.  They, 
too,  must  earn  money.  For  years, 
Doane  engineers  and  farm  man¬ 
agers  have  carefully  selected  respon¬ 
sible  builders  at  strategic  farm 
locations.  These  organizations  have 
been  trained  to  fit  scientifically 
designed  Doane  farm  buildings  into 
a  labor-saving,  smooth-flowing 
management  operation.  This  is 
done  through  advanced  design 
rather  than  expensive  mechanical 
gadgets.  Built-in  flexibility  allows 
you  simply  and  easily  to  adjust 
Doane-designed  buildings  to  chang¬ 
es  in  your  operation,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  new  principles  of  effi¬ 
cient  farming. 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 
5142  DELMAR  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS  8,  MISSOURI 


to  help  you  build  soundly  for  tomorrow: 

CONSIDER  THESE  SPECIAL  DOANE  SERVICES 

•  Farm  optraling  programs — prepared  for  farms  or 
ranches  managed  by  their  owners, 
e  Farms  and  ranches  managed — for  non-resident  owners, 
e  Farm  problems — consultation,  study  and  solution, 
e  Farmstead  work-slmpllflcatlen  planning — to  cut  labor, 
increase  efficiency. 

e  On-the-farm  consultation — check  the  farm  program 
and  methods  and  recommend  improvements, 
e  Doane  Agricultural  Digest — twice-monthly  business  and 
marketing  information  prepared  for  Doane  farm  man¬ 
agers,  farm  owners,  operators  and  businessmen, 
e  Doane  Authorised  Builders — trained  to  provide  the 
latest  practical  farm  buildings  designed  to  reduce  labor 
and  cut  costs  of  production. 

e  Appraising — for  inheritance  tax,  condemnation,  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  and  long-term  income  value, 
e  Farm-use  products  tested  —  for  manufacturers  to  de¬ 
termine  performance  under  practical  farm  conditions, 
e  Marketing  research  and  consultation  —  new  products, 
potential  sales,  trends  in  agriculture,  sales  methods  and 
organizations,  and  market  analysis. 

Detailed  information  will  be  sent  you  upon  request.  Please 
send  your  inquiries  to  address  shown.  There  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion  of  any  sort. 
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If  you've  been  asking  yourself  this 
question,  you  probably  feel,  as  do  most 
farmers,  that  you  can't  afford  not  to 
irrigate.  But  perhaps  the  initial  cost  of 
the  equipment  is  holding  you  back.  If 
so,  it’s  time  you  investigated  USS 
National*  Polyethylene  Pipe.  Not 
only  is  this  plastic  pipe  priced  to  fit 
your  budget,  but  it's  a  labor-saving 
cinch  to  install ...  a  one-man  job. 
NATIONAL  Polyethylene  Pipe  is  flexible 
—can  be  run  around  corners  and  over 
obstructions.  It’s  lightweight— can  be 
carried  in  a  roll  like  hose.  And  it's 
tough— resists  rot,  corrosion,  acids,  al¬ 
kalis  and  most  chemicals.  Moreover,  it 
retains  its  toughness  and  flexibility  in 
extreme  temperatures,  from  -90°  F.  to 
•fl20°F.  Available  in  V^-inch  to  6-inch 
diameters. 


NATIONAL  Polyethylene  Pipe  comes  in 
lengths  up  to  400  feet.  It  is  made  of 
100%  virgin  polyethylene  compounded 
with  2Vi%  carbon  black  to  prevent  de¬ 
terioration  from  ultraviolet  rays.  Its 
smooth  inner  surface  offers  low  flow 
resistance,  inhibits  chemical  deposits. 
NATIONAL  Polyethylene  Pipe  is  also  per¬ 
fect  for  sprinkler  systems  and  stock 
watering  lines— in  fact,  all  cold  water 
utility  lines  around  the  farm.  For 
more  details  on  the  many  uses  of 
National  Polyethylene  Pipe,  write 
to  National  Tube  Division,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  525  William 
Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Ask  for 
Bulletin  No.  29. 

“Trademark 

This  seal  of  the  National  Sani¬ 
tation  Foundation  means  Tested 
.  .  .  Approved  .  .  .  Sanitary! 


NATIONAL  TUBE  DIVISION.  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
COLUMBI A-GENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANV,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  Polyethylene  PIPE 


UNITED 


A  Concept  of  Agribusiness,  by  John  H. 
Davis  and  Ray  A.  Goldberg.  Harvard  Ihti- 
versity  Press,  Boston.  $6.00. 

.Agribusiness  is  a  newly  coined  word  and 
as  such  it  has  a  gawky,  awkward  sound. 
It  is  not  a  bastard  word,  however,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  ])arcntage 
and  the  authors  show  that  the  joining  of 
agriculture  and  business  into  a  single  unit 
of  thought  is  entirely  legitimate.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  their  contention  that  the 
business  of  supplying  agriculture  with  its 
needs  and  the  business  of  processing  and 
distributing  the  agricultural  products  have 
only  recently  been  separated  from  what 
we  now  call  agriculture — the  business  of 
producing  commodities.  In  1800,  they 
point  out,  farmers  still  produced  their  own 
machinery  and  raised  and  fed  their  own 
power  units — they  also  processed  and  mar¬ 
keted  the  products.  In  those  days,  there 
could  be  no  cost-price  squeeze  for  the 
farmer  bought  practically  nothing.  Nor 
could  tliere  be  the  great  productivity  and 
the  high  standard  of  living  that  a  division 
of  labor  has  brought  us. 

The  authors  point  out  that  we  must  con- 
sidtT  the  producers  of  farm  machinery’,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  petroleum  products ;  the  packers, 
canners  and  distributors  of  fann  products 
as  being  in  an  economic  partnership  with 
the  fanner.  No  one  of  these  divisions  of 
agribusiness  can  operate  as  separate  units, 
ignoring  the  problems  of  the  others.  They 
are  still  as  closely  related  to  each  other  as 
they  ever  were.  Yet,  we  hare  fallen  into 
the  error  of  thinking  of  them  as  separate 
entities. 

In  showing  what  this  combination 
called  agribusiness  is,  the  authors  shake 
us  loose  from  a  number  of  preconceptions. 
We  think  of  the  number  of  fanns  and  the 
number  of  the  farmers  as  shrinking  and 
therefore  might  conclude  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  agricidture  to  our  economy  has 
also  lessened.  When  thought  of  as  agri¬ 
business,  however,  we  find  that  there  are 
two  workers  off  the  farm  producing  farm 
supplies  and  processing  and  distributing 
food  for  each  worker  on  the  fann 
and  that  agribusiness  accounted  for  40 
per  cent  of  our  consumer  expenditures. 
Through  a  series  of  input  and  output 
charts  which  show  the  source  and  cost  of 
supplies  necessary  to  produce  the  product 
and  the  destination  and  price  received  for 
the  product,  the  complete  interdependence 
of  the  three  major  groups  which  make  up 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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Carl  Alters,  on  the  left,  who  has  three  Piston  equif>f>ed  John  Deere  tractors  on  his  480  acres, 

didn't  doubt  for  a  minute  that  Maynard  Schleeter  knew  what  he  was  talking  about* 

. ,  but  they  changed  their  tune 
when  I  proved  it  by  Dynamometer  test 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  16-year  old  tractor  with  a  the  old  M  and  it  gave  it  a  boost  of  another  2  horsepower? 


It  ts  hard  to  believe  that  a  ib-year  old  tractor  with  a 

smaller  engine  could  possibly  develop  as  much  horse-  u  ijij 

power  as  a  new  and  bigge?  Farmafl.  And  Maynard  ^o,  starting  with  a  16-year  old  tractor  that  developed 
Schleeter  who  farms  600  acres  of  deep  dark  dirt  just  north  ^  horsc^wer  when  new,  I  ve  now  got  a  real 

of  Colfax,  Illinois,  took  quite  a  bit  of  good  natured  kid-  work-horse  with  more  horsepower  than  my  new  one 

ding  about  it  until  he  proved  he  was  right  by  actual  *‘*ght  orr  the  production  line. 

Hydra-Gauge  Dynamometer  test.  And  Mr.  Schleeter  adds  that  in  stiff  plowing  this  fall. 

But  let  him  tell  you  about  it  in  his  own  words:  ^  plowed  lick  for  lick  with  the  450  and  did  it  on 

,,  XT7  *  1 1  T^-  •  4  to  5  gallons  less  fuel  a  day.  The  reason  for  this  fuel 

Add-POW  R  Pistons  in  ^onomy  is,  of  course,  that  his  M  has  less  piston  dis- 

my  1941  M  tpctor.  They  mm^d  the  horsepower  from  pi^cement-a  4-inch  bore  compared  to  4M-ihches. 

39  to  51,  which  was  a  good  10  more  than  it  had  when  ^  ^ 

brand  new.  Increased  piston  size,  alone,  isn’t  the  answer  to  increased 

"This  spring,  with  more  land  to  farm,  I  bought  a  new  horsepower,  but  M&Ws  exclusive  Turbo-Dome  design 

Farmall  450®  and  it’s  quite  a  tractor.  But,  about  the  «•  They  squeeze  every  ounce  of  power  from  evey  drop  of 

same  time,  I  had  a  set  of  M&W’s  new  Turbo-Dome  other  piston  in  new  tractors  or  old. 

Pistons  put  in  the  old  M.  And  here’s  where  I  had  to  M&W  Turbo-Dome  Pistons  will  increase  the  horsepower 
take  my  friends  in  for  a  Dynamometer  test  to  convince  operating  efficiency  of  tractor — regardless  of  make 

them  that  the  old  M  was  actually  developing  3  more  model.  See  your  M&W  Tractor  Products  dealer  for 

horsepower  than  my  new  tractor.  And  the  new  one  has  m&W  Turbo-Dome  Pistons  specifically  engineered  for 

a  much  bigger  engine.  your  tractor.  Make  a  “before”  and”  after”  Dynamom- 

”But  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  it.  While  they  were  run-  eter  test.  You  can  have  1960  tractor  performance  from 

ning  the  test,  they  put  one  of  M&W’s  new  air  filters  on  your  tractor  TODAY! 

M«W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

BOX  3908  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 

Worlds  larffst  manufacturer  of  the  most  complete  line  of 
tractor  improvement  products  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture. 

-DOME  PISTONS  •  ADD.POW’R  PISTON  RINGS  G  UVE  POTTR  PTO  G  UVE  HYDRAUUC  SYSTEMS  G  ADD-POWR  “DRY-TYPE**  AIR  HLTER  G  9-SPEEO  TRANSMISSIONS  G  12-VOlT 
SYSTEMS  G  INSTANT  RESPONSE  GOVERNORS  G  M-UFT  ROCKER  ARMS  G  HYDRA-GAUGE  DYNAMOMETER  G  SAFETY-IOCK  THROTTUS  G  ROOT  SAVERS  G  NO-ttOO  WHEEl  aEANERS 


Buy 

fhes( 


Build 


building! 


Goes  up  faster— lasts  longer— costs  less  I 


New/  Inland  Straight  Sidewall 
Steel  Buildings.  Tapered  rigid 
frame  provides  strength,  econ¬ 
omy,  versatility.  Available  in 
varying  widths  and  lengths, 
jend  coupon  for  more  details. 


You  can  erect  a  LOK-RIB  Steel  Building  in  a 
hurry!  There’s  no  special  framing  to  wrestle  with 
—you  simply  bolt  together  the  18-gauge  LOK-RIB 
Steel  Panels. 

Once  it’s  up,  you’ve  got  a  building  of  amazing 
strength.  If  you  were  to  build  a  frame  structure 
just  as  strong,  you’d  have  to  support  it  with  two- 
by-fours  every  3  V2  inches  along  each  side  wall  — 
and  it  would  take  a  lot  longer  to  erect! 

Better  yet,  LOK-RIB  is  safe  from  fire  —  because 
steel  can’t  burn!  And  you’re  protected  also  from 
damage  by  windstorms,  snow,  ice,  rot  and  rats. 

There’s  a  LOK-RIB  that’s  the  right  size  to  meet 
your  needs.  Free  bulletins  tell  how  you  can  get 
it  now  and  take  five  whole  years  to  pay.  Mail 
the  coupon. 


STEEL  BUILDINGS 


r£AR  OUT  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAYI 

INLAND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  LOK-RIB  Sit.l  Buildingi 
Dtpl.  1,  4089  WttI  Burnham  Slrttl,  Milwaukt*  1,  Wisconsin 
Send  me  tree  bulletins  oni 

Q  lok-Rib  Arch-Type  Steel  Buildings.  Q  Inland  Straight  Sidewall  Steel  Buildings, 
t  am  thinking  about: 

Q  mochinery  shelter  □  groin  storoge  Ddoiry  born 

D  cattle  shelter  □  hoy  storage  □  poultry  house  □  ether . 

O  Hove  a  lOK-RIB  representative  coll  on  me. 


I 
I 

LCITY . . . . . STATE . . . 

I  am  on  Q  owner  G  tenant  G  student 


NAME . 

ADDRESS.. 

COUNTY... 


Poultry  Yai 


Bird  in  Caging  a  bird  changes  the  egg 
a  Cage  she  lays,  University  of  Missouri 
poultry  scientists  found  in  a 
recent  study.  Comparing  the  eggs  laid  by 
caged  birds  with  those  laid  by  their  sisters 
on  the  floor,  they  found  that  the  caged 
birds  laid  larger  eggs  with  thicker  albumen 
than  the  floor  birds.  Their  eggs,  however, 
had  more  blood  and  meat  spots  than  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  floor  hens.  Both  floor 
and  caged  birds  laid  more  blood  and  meat 
spot  eggs  in  March  than  in  any  other 
month.  During  the  summer,  warm  tem¬ 
perature  reduced  the  egg  shell  thickness  of 
both  birds — shell  thickness,  incidentally, 
was  found  to  be  about  the  same  for  each 
group. 

Babies  With-  In  the  Summer  issue  in 
out  Daddies  1956,  we  talked  about  the 
strange  case  of  the  poults 
that  were  born  from  eggs  laid  by  virgin 
hens  that  had  never  seen  a  tom  turkey. 
K.e|)ioduction  without  a  union  of  sperm 
and  egg,  parthenogenesis,  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study  at  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  experiment  station  at  Beltsville 
since  1952.  To  date  they  have  hatched 
several  poults  which  have  lived  from  a  few 
minutes  to  18  days,  22  days,  41  days,  and 
now  one  which  had  jjassed  the  156-day 
mark  when  we  went  to  press.  All  have 
been  males.  They  have  also  found  lines 
of  Dark  Cornish  chickens  which  have  a 
tendency  toward  parthenogenesis.  Though 
none  of  these  have  produced  living  chicks 
there  have  been  a  number  which  have 
produced  eggs  showing  a  beginning  of  cell 
growth  under  incubation  and  at  least  two 
which  developed  embryos. 

The  latest  report  from  Dr.  M.  W. 
Olsen,  who  is  running  the  experiments,  is 
that  eggs  from  birds — both  chickens  and 
turkeys — which  have  been  vaccinated  for 
fowl  pox  show  much  more  tendency  to¬ 
ward  parthenogenic  development  than 
eggs  from  birds  of  the  same  strain  which 
have  not  been  vaccinated.  In  turkeys,  the 
score  was  24  per  cent  parthenogenic  for 
the  unvaccinated  and  32  per  cent  for 
the  vaccinated.  Birds  vaccinated  for  pig¬ 
eon  pox — a  milder  virus — also  showed  an 
increase  in  parthenogenic  eggs.  Not  only 
were  more  eggs  parthenogenic,  but  the 
extent  of  the  embrv’o  development  was 
also  greater  in  the  eggs  from  vaccinated 
birds.  Dr.  Olsen  is  not  sure  whether  the 
parthenogenesis  is  increased  by  the  virus 
in  the  vaccine  or  by  some  impurity  it  may 
contain. 
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HERE'S  THE  HEAI 


Here's  how  Flow~Attion  works 


Vjy  Start  of  stroke:  Spring-loaded  alumi¬ 
num  feeder  tines  mounted  on  sturdy 
telescoping  bar  engage  the  hay. 

Loading:  Tines  measure  off  right 
amount  of  hay  .  .  .  move  it  toward 
chamber.  In  heavy  windrows,  bar  tele¬ 
scopes,  prevents  clogging.  _ 


\i/  Distributing:  Tines  lift  upward,  dis¬ 
tribute  hay  evenly  throughout  bale 
chamber  ...  to  make  firm,  square  bales. 

CZ)  Return  stroke:  Tines  lift  clear  of 
chamber  .  .  .  retract  to  first  position  for 
next  loading  stroke  as  ^ 

plunger  makes  slice. 


NEW  HOLLANDS] 

EXCLUSI\/E  ^ 

FLOW-ACTION! 


The  greatest  baling  advance  in  17  years!  Smooth-acting  aluminum  tines 
move  hay  gently  from  pick-up  to  bale  chamber  .  .  .  measure  each  charge 
of  hay  accurately  .  .  .  prevent  overloading  or  jamming 


It’s  new!  It’s  different!  It’s  exclusive 
on  the  New  Holland  Hayliner! 

Gentle  feeder-tine  action  saves  pro¬ 
tein-rich  leaves  .  .  .  helps  assure  even 
density  .  .  .  avoids  clogging.  Your  hay 
has  no  sharp  corners  to  turn.  No  auger. 
No  wadboard.  Just  a  smooth,  easy 
flowing  action!  With  New  Holland’s 


exclusive  Flow-Action,  you  get  the 
greenest,  richest  bales  you’ve  ever  made 
. . .  firm,  square,  quality  bales  that  cure 
quickly  and  evenly. 

You  get  economical  performance, 
too.  Flow-Action  is  simple  in  design 
.  .  .  has  fewer  moving  parts  to  wear 
and  need  adjustment.  It  runs  easier: 


requires  less  power.  That  all  spells  easier 
maintenance  and  cheaper  operation. 

See  amazing  Flow-Action  in  action 
in  the  great  Hayliner.  Stop  in  at  your 
New  Holland  dealer’s  today!  New 
Holland  Machine  Company  Division 
of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New 
Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


N&W  HOUJkND 

*Rtst  in  Gi^ssloncf  Fai-ming" 


All  over  America  DEKALB  LAYERS  are  show¬ 
ing  poultrymen  that  it’s  high,  steady  produc¬ 
tion,  year  after  year,  that  really  counts. 
DEKALB’S  fine,  white-egg-laying  pen  won  the 
3-year-average,  seventh  California  Random 
Sample  Egg  Laying  Test . . .  averaging  254  eggs 
per  pullet,  (based  on  the  number  of  pullets  at 
one  week  of  age).  Income  over  feed  cost  for 
this  period  was  $4.71  per  hen. 


The  name  DEKALB  has  become  synonymous  with 
QUALITY  during  its  many  years  of  service  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Farmers.  And  behind  this  is  a  long  record  of 
customer  satisfaction  ...  a  record  based  on  full  value 
and  performance  of  product.  Let  the  DEKALB 
[Hi  trade-mark  be  a  sign  of  Good  Farming  and 
”  Good  Return  to  you. 

DEKAll  AGRKUITURAL  ASS’N.,  INC.,  DEKALR,  IlL 

ComiMrciof  Prodvcvrt  A  Distributors  of  DoKalb 
5—d  Com,  DoKalb  Chix  A  DoKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


'Tfiis  one  really  talks  the  farmer’s  language!” 


"A  farmer  like  me,  anyhow.  Work¬ 
ing  big  acres,  there  are  three  things 
you  want  from  a  tractor.  Power,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Comfort,  too;  you’re 
pretty  much  living  on  that  tractor 
once  things  get  rolling.  Now  throw 
in  economy,  and  what  tractor  do  you 
take?  For  me,  it  has  to  be  this 
Oliver  Super  99,  with  the  GM  diesel. 


Here’s  all  the  power  you  could  want 
— 77  horsepower,  drawbar.  A  roomy 
platform... a  comfortable  seat... 
steering  like  a  small  tractor.  And 
with  diesel,  my  fuel  bills  are  down 
almost  two- thirds.  Yes,  I’m  con¬ 
vinced:  Oliver  gives  me  the  power  to 
produce  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.” 

; 


YOUK  OUVEK  DEALEH  ADDS:  "Remember,  a  big  tractor  doesn’t  have  to  mean  a 
big  initial  outlay.  Oliver  talks  your  language  on  payments,  too:  just  ask  me 
to  explain  our  *Pay  as  You  Produce’  purchase  plan.” 

The  Oliver  Corpjoration,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Buy  your  nmw  tractor 
on  thm 

"Pay  as  you  Produce” 

purehato  plan 
Atk  your  OUVER  Dnalnr 


OUVER 

••FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY'* 
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NEW  OE  LAVAL 
SUSPENDED  MILKER 

Here  is  the  perfected  suspended  mHker... 
a  truly  modern  suspended... with  revolu¬ 
tionary  features  that  assure  faster,  cleaner 
milking... and  absolute  cow  comfort! 


NOW!.. 

no  matter 
what  type  milker 
you  prefer. . . 


NEW  DE  lAVAL 
PAIL  TYPE  MILKER 


Years  ahead — no 


operating  parts 
on  cover... easier 
than  ever  to  han¬ 
dle  .. .  new  sani¬ 
tary  features  .  .  . 
cuts  time  and  work 
...means  cleaner, 
faster  milking. 


DE  LAVAL 
COMBINE* 
MILKER 

'Tailor-made"  to  meet  your 
requirements  exactly. ..gives 
you  cleanest,  fastest  milking 
...designed  and  proved 
trouble-free  . . .  insure  peak 
profits. ..top  efficiency... low¬ 
est  production  cost! 


DE  LAVAL 

COW-TO-CAN  MILKER 


Milk  into  your 


own  cans ...  no 
pail  carrying  or 
pail  wash  up.  No 
matter  how  few 
cows  you  milk... 
you  can't  afford 
to  be  without 
De  Laval! 


DE  LAVAL 
HAS  IT! 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Rendolph  St.,  Chicago  6  •  OE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbree  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 
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Sudbury 

Soil  Test  Kits 


It  Pays  to  Do  Your 
Own  Soil  Testing 

by  H.  J.  Atkinson,  director 
Sudbury  Laboratory 


Too  many  farmers  do  not  yet  reajize  there 
is  an  easy  way  to  make  up  to  twice  the  profit 
on  the  farm  they  now  own  without  adding 
one  extra  acre!  You  can  cut  the  acreage  you 
|)lant  to  conform  to  soil  bank  requirements 
or  for  other  purposes,  yet  wind  up  the  year 
with  a  higher  net  income  than  any  season 
in  ten  years. 

That’s  how  the  family  farm  can  continue 
to  he  the  backbone  of  agriculture  —  both  now 
and  in  coming  years  when  increased  popula¬ 
tion  will  require  every  bushel  you  can  raise 
from  every  acre  you  own. 

So  much  has  been  learned  about  the  soil 
and  its  care  by  research  scientists,  professors, 
agronomists  and  extension  workers  in  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  that 
they  have  revolutionized  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing.  They  have  made  it  possible  to  double 
the  average  yield  |)er  acre. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  be  open-minded 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  their  discoveries, 
and  get  far  more  from  your  farm  than  100^^ 
of  parity  would  bring  you  on  the  crops  you 
now  produce. 

It  takes  almost  all  you  get  for  the  first  40 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  just  to  pay  your 
costs — then  your  profits  begin  to  climb!  Rais¬ 
ing  average  yield  up  to  70  bushels  by  using 
the  proper  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizer, 
impossible  without  soil  testing,  will  boost 
profits  from  $1 1.80  to  S12.00  per  acre  (if 
sold  at  SI.  10  per  bu.).  What  applies  to  corn 
is  true  with  other  farm  crops. 


HowtoMakeYourFarm 
PayYou  More  in  1958 

These  are  days  when  every  dollar 
counts!  You  can’t  afford  to  buy  fer- 
tilizer  and  not  be  sure  it’s  what 
your  crops  need.  You  can’t  afford  to 
without  either !  Don ’t  gam- 
ble— make  sure  every  dollar 
you  spend  pays  back  up  to  $10 
'  or  more  in  extra  yield.  That’s 
your  sure  way  to  make  more 
money  this  year! 

Besides  getting  bigger  crops 
with  a  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit, 
you’ll  save  money  on  fertilizer — 
to  an 

You  can  take  your  kit  right  out  in  in  the  field  and  test 
as  you  go.  No  one  else  knows  your  farm  as  well  as  you — 
you  know  the  poor  spots  in  every  field.  That’s  where  you’ll 
want  to  test  first,  then  the  good  acres  alongside.  You’ll 
be  amazed  how  different  their  needs  are. 

Experts  now  agree  that  soil  testing  and  proper  fertilizing 
is  more  important  than  adding  extra  acreage.  Regardless 
of  what  crops  you’re  growing,  it’s  the  yield  per  acre  that 
counts  .  .  .  not  the  number  of  acres  you  work! 


Dolt 

Yourself^^j^^^^ 
with  this 

Farmers  Lifetime^^ 
Soil  Test  Kit 

Complete  with  everythintr  for 
hundr^s  of  tests.  More  valu¬ 
able  than  all  your  stock  and 
tools!  Shows  riflrht  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash 
for  each  held.  Also  whether  lime 
is  needed  (pH)  and  how  much. 
County  agents,  ag  colleges,  vo- 
ag  schools  and  progressive 
farmers  everywhere  depend  on 
it.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest 
with  carrying  handle.  Easy  in¬ 
structions  show  needs  of  226 
different  crops. 

Don’t  wait  for  poor  crops  to 
show  your  soil  is  sick.  Your  Soil 
Test  Kit  tells  what  is  wrong 
even  before  you  plant,  and  how 
to  correct  it. 

If  you've  already  boi^lit  your 
1958  fertilizer,  a  Soil  Test  Kit 
shoM-s  how  best  to  apply  it.  If 
you  haven't  ordered,  it  tells  you 
what  vou  need. 


Get  Results  Quickly 

Hundreds  of  thousands  test  their  own  soil 
with  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  Some  use 
their  kit  in  addition  to  state  laboratory  tests 
where  they  ran  get  them;  others  rely  on  it 
completely  and  do  a  more  thorough  job  than 
to  .send  a.  few  samples  off  by  mail. 

The  demand  for  soil  testing  has  grown  so 
fast  some  laboratories  must  take  several  weeks 
before  reports  can  be  siqiplied.  One  of  the 
country’s  leading  .soil  authorities  has  said  the 
soil  testing  that  should  be  done  in  this  gen¬ 
eration  cannot  be  done  unless  more  farmers 
do  their  own. 

No  one  can  afford  unnecessary  losses  when 
a  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  costs  only  $29.95. 
It  tells  what  is  wrong  even  before  you  plant, 
and  how  to  correct  it.  All  summer  long  it 
keeps  watch  to  let  you  know  if  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  needed;  next  fall  it  tells  how  much 
this  year’s  crops  used  up,  and  how  much 
you  need  for  next  year. 

If  you  don’t  test  your  soil  now,  it  may  cost 
hundreds  of  dollars  this  year. 


The  ritfht  fertilizer  preventf« 
stunted  ears,  weak  roots  and 
lodged  8  talks  .Com  ear  and  stalk 
at  riffht  were  thrown  in  tested 
soil,  fertilized  correctly. 


FREE  TRf  Ai 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY  Box  2 1  J.  Sudbury.  Mass. 

Send  me  the  Sadbury  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit  for 
free  trial  on  your  Money-Back  Offer  and  Better 
Crops  Guarantee.  I  am  using  the  payment  plan 
checked  below: 

□  Enclosed  ischeckormoney  orderfor$29.96.  Itisun- 
derstood  yoo  will  send  prepaid,  saving  me  $1.91  to  $9.56 
in  delivery  charges.  I  am  alsa  ta  racalva  FRgg  the 
valuaMa  book  M  farm  mawagamaat.  "Our  LaaU 
aaU  Its  Caro." 

□  Send  my  Soil  Test  Kit  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  $29.96  and  de¬ 
livery  charges  on  arrival. 

□  Easy-Paymunt  Plan,  i’ll  pay  mailman  $4.96  plus 
delivery  charges,  then  send  you  4  monthly  payments 
of  $6. 75  each. 


You  Take  No  Risk  —  use  it  for  10  days  free 
trial;  if  not  delighted  return  for  refund.  Sud¬ 
bury’s  daring  Better  Crops  Guarantee  says  we 
are  so  certain  you’ll  get  biggrer  crops  we’ll 
refund  the  full  price  of  your  kit  next  fall  if 
you  don’t. 

Over  500,000  Now  In  Use 


Sam9< 


SUOlURT  LABORATORT 
lex  2IJ,  Sidbary,  Matt. 


Sudbury  is  the  World’s  Largest  Maktr  of  Soil  Test  Kits 


ALCOA  FARM  GATES  ALCOA  WRAP  ALCOA  NAILS  AND  MSTENERS 


Maintenance  and  repair  chores,  besides 
making  demands  on  time  that  could  bet¬ 
ter  be  devoted  to  productive  work,  are 
often  costly.  The  no-upkeep  Alcoa  Farm 
Gate,  once  installed,  ends  gate  repairs 
and  replacement.  It  can’t  rust  or  corrode 
—never  needs  painting.  It’s  extra  strong, 
can’t  twist  or  sag  because  it’s  braced  and 
riveted  like  a  bridge.  Available  for  10  to 
16-foot  openings,  52-inches  high,  5  or  6 
panels.  Also  36-inch-high  hog  gate. 


Strong  Alcoa  Wrap  is  the  aluminum 
foil  of  almost  unlimited  versatility.  It’s 
easy  to  use,  helps  speed  up  many  kitchen 
chores  with  less  fuss,  less  mess.  Foods 
sealed  and  cooked  in  Alcoa  Wrap  hold 
their  full  flavor,  stay  appetizingly  moist 
and  tender.  Use  it  for  wrapping  sand¬ 
wiches,  saving  leftovers,  food  freezing,  gift 
wrapping.  Always  keep  Alcoa  Wrap  on 
hand— it’s  mighty  handy.  Available  at 
grocery  stores  everywhere. 


Countersink,  putty,  paint  and  then  re¬ 
paint.  Tnat’s  the  costly  cycle  you  elim¬ 
inate  with  nails,  screws  or  bolts  of  Alcoa 
Aluminum.  These  rust-free  nails  and 
fasteners  can  never  leave  ugly  stains.  Nail 
pox  is  eliminated.  Alcoa  Nails  are  tem¬ 
pered  for  strength,  etched  for  holding 
power.  Alcoa  Nails  and  Fasteners  are 
available  in  all  types  and  sizes  at  farm 
supply  and  hardware  dealers. 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 
2071 -M  Alcoa  Building 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  the  following  free  information: 

□  Pipelines  to  Profit,  irrigation  booklet;  □  Alcoa  Form 
Gate  literature;  □  Alcoa  Pole  Building  Plans  Catalogi 
r~|  Alcoa  Noils  and  Fasteners  literature. 

Nam* _ □  Farmer 


Post  Office  and  State 


Q  Dealer 
Q  Student 


ALCOA  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 


NEWf  "ALCOA  THEATRE" 

Exciting  Adventure,  Alternate  Monday  Evenings 


Buildings  of  Alcoa  Roofing  and  Siding,  in  addition  to  being 
maintenance-free,  actually  help  keep  livestock  or  poultry 
more  comfortable,  more  productive.  Alcoa  Aluminum  Roof¬ 
ing  reflects  summer  heat;  interiors  stay  as  much  as  15  de¬ 
grees  cooler.  In  the  winter  months,  heat  stays  inside.  Yet 
these  buildings  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  can  be  built  with  savings 
of  up  to  75  per  cent  in  material  and  labor  costs  compared  to 
conventional  building  construction.  Here’s  proof— Alcoa  Alu¬ 
minum  is  part  of  profitable  farming.  Get  all  the  facts— send 
for  Aleoa’s  Pole  Building  Plans  Catalog. 


1C 


ALCOA  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Plan  now  to  increase  your  crop  and  pasture 
yield  next  year.  Alcoa®  Aluminum  Irrigation 
Pipe  can  help  you  get  maximum  per-acre  har¬ 
vests— double  present  yields  and  even  more. 
Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  is  builj  for  high-pressure 
pumping  over  long  hauls,  precision-made  for 
efficient  service.  It’s  light,  durable  and  corro¬ 
sion-resistant.  Your  local  dealer  can  provide 
expert  planning  and  installation  service.  For 
more  information,  send  the  coupon. 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best  m  Aluminum  Value 


profitable  farming 


ALUIMINUiMI 


fARM  PRODUCTS 


-/■ 


gives  yon  12  months  of  perfect 


Behlen  Grain  Dryer  — 

Famous  fast  drying  rate  and  "Easy* 
Doe$-lt”  features  have  made  Behlen 
America's  top-selling  Grain  Dryer.  Ex-- 
elusive  Curved-Hexagon  design  elimi¬ 
nates  corners,  keeps  all  grain  at  uni¬ 
form  distance  from  air-source  for 
maximum,  clear-through  drying.  Grain 
leveler  (to  distribute  grain  evenly  when 
filling  bin),  catwalk  and  galvanized 
ladder  are  standard  equipment.  Models 
for  propane,  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil 
in  250,  375  and  500-bu.  capacities. 

NEW  1957  Behlen 
All-Steel  Bar  Mesh  Com  Crib  — 


All-galvanized  Behlen  Crib  featuring 
new  steep-pitch  roof  design  saves  your 
time,  permits  quick,  full-capacity  crib 
filling.  Eliminates  hand  leveling.  New 
roof  also  has  an  easy  entrance  section 
and  extra-large  peak  opening.  Steep 
roof  angle  lets  elevator  lay  against 
roof  with  spout  directly  in  opening  — 
eliminating  need  for  extra  chute  and 
time-taking  adjustment  Available  in 
611-bu.  to  2,367-bu.  capacities. 


crop  weather . . .  every  year! 


You  can  make  your  own  perfect  crop  weather . . .  and 
actually  make  more  money  on  your  crops  with  Behlen!  No 
need  to  depend  on  the  weather  to  dry  your  crops  before 
harvest.  No  need  to  take  a  chance  on  storing  high-moisture- 
content  crops — and  losing  money  to  rot  and  spoilage.  No 
need  to  suffer  crop  loss  because  of  improper  storage  facili¬ 
ties.  Read  how  these  Behlen  products  give  you  safer,  more 
profitable  CROP  STORAGE  AND  CONDITIONING! 


Behlen  Grain  Storage  Bins  — 
Extra-deep  corrugations  in  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  steal  assure  greatest 
strength  and  rigidity.  Withstands  the 
weight  of  stored  grain  without  the 
need  for  cross  ties,  etc.,  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Exclusive  Double-Seal  Door  gives 
double  protection  —  keeps  grain  in, 
keeps  weather  out!  Available  in  six 
sizes  —  1,000-bu.  to  3,2004>u. 

Behitn  Framiless  Metal  Buildings— 
Behlen  Buildings  are  custom-built  at 
standard  prices  —  completely  prefab¬ 
ricated  to  meet  your  specifications. 
Sturdy,  self-framing  construction  of 
heavy  gauge,  channel-ridged  metal  per¬ 
mits  eave-to-eave  grain  storage,  with¬ 
out  double  walls.  Pick  your  own  grain 
storage  capacity,  one  thousand  to  one 
million  bushels. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  LNeroturt 

or  SEE  your  ueorby  Behlen  Dealer  I 


lehlea  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F-12,  Columbus,  Nebr. 
Send  me,  wittiout  oUligation,  complete  Infor- 
matkM  M: 

§  Grain  Dryer  Q  Grain  Storage  Bln 

FranMiest  Met^  Building  □  1957  Com  Cr% 
Moisture  Tetter  □  Ventilators  &  Tunnels 


Behlen  All-Steel  Tunnels  & 
Ventilators 

Extra  heavy  gauge  steel  bar 
mesh  —  "Post-Fab"  galvanized. 
Tunnels  are  20"  wide,  17"  high. 
Ventilators,  available  in  4-ft. 
sections,  10"  diameter. 


ADDRESS: 


■STATE: 
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Cows  on  the  A  good  circus  is  one  of  those  things  you  can’t 

Show  Circuit  hardly  find  anymore.  But  a  few  years  back 

when  a  circus  was  a  circus  with  lions  ’n  tigers 
’ll  evciything  making  one-night  stands  around  the  country,  one 
of  the  things  that  used  to  amaze  farmers — or  any  one  else,  for 
that  matter,  who  had  ever  worked  with  livestock — was  how  they 
could  keep  all  those  animals  on  feed  and  in  such  good  shape. 

This  past  summer  we  happened  to  run  across  the  Surge  Real 
Live  Cow’  Show  which  has  been  making  the  rounds  of  the  state 
fairs  demonstrating  milkers  made  by  you-know-who.  Well,  we  got 
curious  about  how  the  heck  you  can  keep  a  bunch  of  cows  not 
only  in  good  shape,  but  actually  producing  a  decent  flow  of  milk 
as  well,  all  the  while  they  are  traipsing  from  one  fairground  to 
another  and  performing  like  trained  seals  in  front  of  noisy  crowds. 
So  we  asked  Bob  Hohmann,  one  of  Babson  Bros.’  regional  man¬ 
agers  who  has  worked  with  the  show  for  several  years,  to  give 
us  the  behind-the-scenes  information.  Here  is  what  he  had  to  say : 

“This  year,  which  was  typical,  the  Real  Live  Cow  Show  pulled 


An  acting  cow  must  love  her  art  to  put  up  with  the  heavy  travel  schedule. 


out  from  its  assembly  point  at  Belvidcre,  Illinois,  for  the  first 
state  fair  at  Springfield  on  August  5.  I'he  cattle  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  livestock  dealer  and  delivered  to  the  farm  only  about 
three  weeks  prior  to  that.  We  had  20  grade  Holstcins — we  use 
only  one  breed  because  of  the  complications  inx  olved  in  shipping 
long  distances  with  different  size  cows  in  the  truck — and  the  only 
instructions  wc  gave  the  cow  jockey  w'ho  bought  them  was 
that  he  deliver  to  us  cows  that  were  very  recently  fresh,  that 
were  accompanied  by  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  state  veteri¬ 
narian  and  whose  uddere  were  sound.  We  don’t  accept  2-year- 
olds  as  we  feel  they  are  rather  dangerous  on  the  Cow  Show.  We 
don’t  know  whether  she  is  an  easy  or  a  hard  milker. 

“When  the  truck  backs  up  to  the  farm  at  Belvidere,  the  cows 
are  haltered  as  they  are  unloaded  and  led  into  an  old  feed 
manger  in  a  steer  bam  where  they  are  tied  in  a  tie-stall-like  ar¬ 
rangement  until  the  show  leaves  for  the  first  fair. 

“They  are  led  out  two  or  three  times  daily  to  a  water  tank 
some  distance  from  the  barn,  since  the  association  they  have  with 
going  to  water  makes  the  job  of  breaking  to  lead  much  simpler. 

“I'hey  are  immediately  put  on  a  ration  of  the  best  hay  avail¬ 
able  plus  dry  and  freshening  feed  and  plain  beet  pulp.  They  are 
milked  night  and  morning  with  a  Surge  bucket  milker  and  within 
four  or  five  days  are  put  through  the  milking  parlor  on  the  stage 
that  will  be  used  on  the  road. 

“The  biggest  complications  we  have  while  on  the  circuit  are 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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most  powerful,  economical 
strongest,  safest  barn 
cleaner  ever  built 


Bigr.  husky  ram  with  an  8-foo( 
stroke  furnishes  2-way  power  to 
RUtter  shuttle-deaners.  Flexible. 
Safe.  Economical. 

Big-capacity,  motor-driven  hy¬ 
draulic  pump  handles  over  100 
cows  in  stalls.  Plenty  of  power 
for  bonus  capacity  with  this  new 
hydraulic  barn  cleaner. 

Shown  above,  a  Wpical  instal¬ 
lation.  Flexible  Jamesway  hy¬ 
draulics  let  you  install  the  motor, 
pump,  tank  and  ram  inside  or 
outside,  lengthwise  or  cros.swise 
in  your  bam. 

See  your  Jamesway  dealer  for 
details  now.  Or  write  JAMES 
MFC.  CO.,  c/o  your  nearest  di¬ 
vision  office.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.; 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Las  Angeles  63. 
Calif.  Address  Dept.  FQ-127. 


Now  Jamesway  engineers  have  taken 
the  genius  of  Shuttle- Stroke  design  .  .  . 
combined  it  with  the  economy  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  hydraulics  to  give  you  a  brand 
new  barn  cleaner  that  p>ower-cleans  gut¬ 
ters  slick  as  a  whistle. 

Famous  push-pull  action  mixes  liquids 
and  solids,  speeds  them  to  the  Liqui- 
Matic  or  Flat  Bed  elevator.  High  speed 
elevators  can’t  possibly  overload.  Won’t 
freeze  up  either  —  both  models  are  self 
cleaning. 

Unmatched  simplicity  and  economy 
are  yours  with  Jamesway’s  rugged,  effi¬ 


cient  design.  The  whole  power  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  one  motor  . . .  one  pump  . . .  one 
oil  tank  .  .  .  one  self-reversing  ram.  It’s 
the  strongest  ever  ...  no  gears,  no  pins, 
no  sprockets  to  break.  No  worry  about 
overloading  —  a  safety  release  valve  by¬ 
passes  oil  when  pressure  reaches  900  lbs. 
And  all  drive  parts  operate  in  oil  for 
lowest  possible  wear. 


See  this  revolutionary  Piston- Powered 
Cleaner  at  your  Jamesway  dealer’s  now. 
You’ll  agree,  no  other  bam  cleaner  can 
touch  it  for  power,  strength,  safety  and 
lowest  possible  cost. 


JAMESWAY  POWER  CHORING  MECHANIZES  YOUR  BARNYARD  AS  YOUR  TRACTOR  MECHANIZES  YOUR  FIELD  WORK 


N«w  Shttlllo-Slrak*  claoiwf  it  two>th  in 
action  .  .  .  thenpor  to  iMtoll.  Ovtworiii, 
oolwowt  nii  othwi.  Doo*  3  or  3  howto 
of  hand  labor  whilo  yon  do  olhor  choroo, 
Horo't  powof  chodnf  at  Ho  bool. 


ChoUo  of  twro  now  ali-itool  oUvntoro  llnoi-MnHc 
and  Flat  bod.  Utptl  MoHc  tons  of  t  Hnwo  and  Flat 
■od  at  4  Hnwi  tko  (pood  of  pirtlof  thwltlo*.  both 
tovo  Iho  litptld*  a«  woll  at  tho  tolidt  —  oovo  tho 


FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 
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^rrwe<^'  ALL  NEW  'B8 
DODGE  PoiA/erfilants 
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-WAY  LEADERS  OF  THE  LOW-PRICED  3  ! 


Today,  for  the  first  time  in  farm 
truck  history,  one  make  leads 
the  low-priced  three  all  four  ways 
—in  styling,  power,  load  capac¬ 
ities  and  economy.  And  these 
are  the  trucks— all-new  Dodge 
Power  Giants  for  *58! 

See  them  now.  Check  their  smart 
prestige  styling,  finer  engineering. 
And  check  your  Dodge  dealer’s 
special  40th-anniversary  deal.  Get 
more  for  your  money  with  the 
4-way  leader  of  the  low-priced  3! 


1 

2 

3 
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FIRST  IN  STYLING 

Sleek,  trim  .  .  .  yet  massive.  All-new 
design  .  .  .  from  gleaming  chrome- 
crowned  grilles  and  modem  dual  head¬ 
lights  to  new  luxiury  cabs. 

FIRST  IN  POWER 

Most  advanced  of  all  V-8  truck  engines 
.  .  *  204  to  234  hp.  Extra  power  makes 
mssing  safer,  r^uces  engine  strain. 
Thrifty  6’s  al^  available. 

FIRST  IN  PAYLOAD 

Advanced  Chrysler  Corporation  engi¬ 
neering  gives  added  mggedness  without 
added  weight.  Result;  you  can  haul  up 
to  1/3  more  per  trip. 

FIRST  IN  ECONOMY 

Exclusive  Power-Dome  engine  design 
gives  more  miles  per  gallon— on  regular 
gas.  Also  ends  power-robbing  carbon 
deposits,  cuts  upkeep  cost. 


FEEDS  THAT  FIGHT  BLOAT 

...NEW  RELIEF  FOR  A  40-MILLI0N-D0LLAR  PROBLEM 


What  next 

from  Pfizer  and  the 
feed  industry'? 

- ^ 

Bloat  costs  U.  S.  beef,  dairy,  and  sheep  producers  over 
40  million  dollars  a  year!  While  animals  most  frequently 
bloat  on  fresh  legumes,  this  troublesome  disease  also 
strikes  hard  in  the  feedlot  during  the  heavy  grain-diet 
finishing  period. 

Three  years  ago  the  feed  industry,  in  cooperation 
with  other  livestock  research  bodies,  started  an  all-out 
drive  to  see  if  this  disease — a  killer  of  livestock  since 
Biblical  times — could  be  controlled  or  stopped. 

Biochemical,  physiological,  bacteriological  and  path¬ 
ological  studies  of  the  causes  of  pasture  and  feedlot 
bloat  were  started.  Other  studies  were  made  to  observe 
what  happens  to  the  lungs,  heart,  large  blood  vessels, 
and  other  vital  organs  when  the  paunch  keeps  pushing 
against  them  as  bloat  gas  pressure  builds  up. 

At  the  same  time,  feeding  trials  were  started  at  two 
Midwestern  university  research  stations  and  at  the 
Pfizer  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center. 

Results  of  these  three-year  trials  show  that  the  anti¬ 
biotic  Terramycin  mixed  in  feed  reduced  the  incidence 
of  feedlot  and  pasture  bloat  an  average  of  76% !  In  the 
few  cases  where  bloat  struck,  Terramycin  reduced  its 
severity. 


Feeds  with  this  anti-bloat  power  will  be  available 
from  many  feed  manufacturers  in  time  for  the  1957-58 
feeding  season. 

What  next  from  Pfizer  and  your  feed  man?  Will  the 
next  important  advance  come  with  discovery  of  a  new 
feed  ingredient  or  will  it  be  a  result  of  more  data  on  the 
relationships  between  the  many  nutrients  we  now  have? 
It’s  hard  to  say  .  . .  but,  whatever  it  is,  wherever  it 
comes  from,  it  will  help  you  produce  more  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs  faster  and  at  less  cost. 


Science  Comes  to  the  Farm  in  a  Feed  Bag 


Pfizer  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Department 


when  you  condition  your  hay  with  a  Cunningham 


Protein  is  the  heart  of  your  hay 
Save  it  in  the  summer  and  you 
can  stop  buying  it  in  the  winterl 


You  can  see  the  difference  in  the  field  .  .  .  pick 
up  a  handful  of  Cunningham  conditioned  hay  . . . 
notice  how  the  crimped  stems  are  losing  moisture 
immediately,  curing  as  rapidly  as  the  undamaged, 
uncrushed  protein  packed  leaves.  The  Cunning¬ 
ham,  with  exclusive  swath  level  "sweeping  action,” 
conditions  your  hay  by  crimping . . .  not  by  crush¬ 
ing  or  squeezing.  No  more  "rain  gamble”.  .  .  this 
hay  is  barn-ready  50%  to  80%  faster  than  uncon¬ 
ditioned  hay. 

You  can  see  the  difference  when  you  feed  Cun¬ 
ningham  conditioned  hay  in  mid-winter.  It’s  sweet 
smelling,  palatable,  natural  rich  green  in  color 
and  .  .  .  protein  packed,  top  value  leaves  are  in 
your  manger  . . .  not  left  in  the  field,  buried  under 
winter’s  snow.  You  grow  good  hay  in  the  fields  . . . 
now  you  can  save  .  .  .  and  feed  ...  up  to  90%  of 
this  natural  supply  of  protein-carotene.  It’s  com¬ 
plete  feed,  without  supplements  ...  as  nature 
intended.  Your  cattle  know  it . . .  and  show  it . . . 
as  they  eat  more,  waste  less  of  this  full  value  hay. 

See  your  dealer  now  .  .  .  condition  with  a 
Cunningham  next  summer  and  you’ll  be  feeding 
full  protein  June  Pastures  next  winter. 


HAY  CONDITIONER 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


m  PtooM  rush  m«  th«  fru*.  full 

^|^;:>S=''eolor  "JUNE  PASTURES  IN  JANUARY" 
,.^'^'^^story  . . .  Ih«  compUt*  information  on  fooding 
full  protoin  hoy  oil  winter. 


Why  should  you  buy  a  Cunningham?  Because  it's  the  World's  Number  One  Hay 
Conditioner  with  more  years  of  proven  performance,  in  more  areas,  for  more 
profit-minded  farmers  than  all  the  other  makes  combined.  When  you  ’buy  a  Conditioner 
—  be  sure  you  get  a  Conditioner  —  get  crimping  action  —  get  a  Cunningham! 


Powerful  New 


Big  Farming!  More  acres  per  day!  The  Big  New  Dynamic  D-17 
plows  a  strip  nearly  six  feet  wide. 

Yes,  it’s  all-new— 'rnth  convenience  features  never  heard  of  be¬ 
fore  in  big  tractors.  It  will  let  you  do  more  work  —  with  less  effort 
—and  with  a  lower  investment. 

The  new  D-17  can  really  cover  the  acres  with  NEW  BIG 
TOOLS... 5-bottom  plow,  15-foot  tandem  disc,  24-run  grain  drill, 
or  a  line  of  field  cultivators  to  match. 

Here’s  a  big  farm  tractor  with  a  new  feel  of  authority.  You’ll 
like  its  commanding  all-new  Power-Crater  engine  —  its  new  com¬ 
fort  with  center-ride  seat,  roomy  platform,  convenient  new  controls 
and  instruments. 

The  new  Power  Director  (The  Big  Stick)  lets  you  select  the 
right  working  speed  without  clutching  or  affecting  PTO  speed. 
The  automatic  Traction  Booster  system  provides  the  extra 
traction  to  get  you  through  those  tough  places. 

You’ll  want  to  see  and  try  this  all-new  big  AUis-Chalmers  D-17, 
gasoline  or  diesel.  Stop  in  at  your  AUis-Chalmers  dealer. 

AlllS-CHAlMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1.  WISCONSIN 


with  new  exclusive 


Quick-shift  on-the-go 
in  two  speed  ranges. 
Eight  speeds  forward. 
For  power  take-off  op¬ 
eration,  you  can  vary 
each  speed  for  those 
tough  or  rough  spots 
. . .  yet  retain  constant 
live  PTO  speed. 


the  “BIG  STICK' 


first  tractors  with 

LOW-LINE  HIGH-CROP  design 

The  new  D-17  and  new  D-14  span  tall  crops. 
New-type  4-row  ’*swing-in”  cultivators 
are  mounted  in  an  aU-new  way. 

Both  tractors  have  new  RoU-Shift  front 
wheels  and  Power-Shift  rear  wheels  that 
space  without  a  jack.  Snap-Coupler  hitch 
—of  course! 


POWKR-CRATK.H.  TRArTION  BOOSTER  and  SNAP  Col’PLEIl 
arp  Allls-Clialniers  tradetnarkg 


Engineering  in  Action 


Ifs  Christmas  Tree 


Time  Again 


Markets  report  a  surplus  of  trees— but 
not  good  ones.  Growers  are  finding  that 
shaping  and  selection  to  meet  the  new 
government  grades  are  paying  off  to 
the  tune  of  300  dollars  an  acre 


By  Chester  Charles 


C Christmas  tree  time  is  here.  In  homes  where  children  live,  Christinas 
^  isn’t  Christinas  without  an  evergreen  tree,  with  its  clean,  woodsy  aroma. 
Decked  in  family  tinsel  and  tradition,  it  is  a  symbol  of  our  most  beloved  season. 

The  tradition  has  become  big  business.  Retail  sales  of  Christmas  trees  topped 
47  million  dollars  last  year.  A  great  part  of  the  growers’  share  went  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  Pennsylvania,  a  leading  Christmas  tree  state.  Of  the  estimated  100,000 
acres  devoted  solely  to  Christmas  trees,  40,000  acres  are  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  3,000  Christmas  tree  farmers  in  51  out  of  that  state’s  67  counties,  with  most 
of  them  in  Indiana  County,  the  Christmas  tree  center  of  the  nation. 

Farmers  in  neighboring  counties  have  felt  the  influence,  too.  Ed  Bonzo  of 
Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  made  his  first  plantings  20  years  ago.  He  has  30  hilly 
acres  on  his  farm  and  he  wanted  to  tie  down  the  soil.  He  was  also  looking 
forward  to  his  later  years  and  a  small  income  from  his  tree  crop.  His  first 
planting  was  3,000  spnice  and  pine.  Seven  years  later  he  took  off  his  first 
hai-vest  of  Christmas  trees.  When  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  cut  his  farm  to 
100  acres,  the  value  of  his  trees  as  a  cash  crop  was  important.  He  has  never 
advertised;  he  started  a  roadside  stand  and  his  customers  have  been  coming 
back  ever>’  year  to  select  their  trees. 

“You  don’t  just  sit  back  and  watch  ’em  grow  while  you  wait  for  the  money 
to  roll  in,”  says  Bonzo.  “That’s  a  big  error.  Christmas  trees  are  like  any  crop. 
More  attention  means  more  return.  To  most  people,  the  big  surprise  is  the 
necessary  shearing.  It  has  to  be  done  at  least  once  a  year  to  every  tree. 

“It’s  work,  but  trees  pay  a  nice  profit.  My  son  got  in  the  tree  game  some 
years  back  and  sold  his  first  crop  last  year.  He  cleared  $350  an  acre  by  working 
in  his  spare  time.  He  works  in  town  and  sells  some  of  the  trees  to  men  at  his 
shop.  He’d  cut  trees  by  the  headlights  of  his  car  at  night  to  take  in  fresh  the 
next  day.  Part  of  his  profits  came  from  evergreen  boughs — ji^t  trimmings  of 
the  shaping  operation  and  branches  from  poor,  unsalable  trees.  Christmas 
greens  sell  fast.  My  son  would  take  a  station-wagon  load  into  town  every  day 
before  Christmas  last  December.  He  got  $10  a  load  for  them  from  decorators 
for  Christmas  parties  and  store-window  displays. 

“Most  people  enjoy  shopping  for  a  Christmas  tree.  They  come  out  to  my 
farm  each  Christmas  as  a  sort  of  sentimental  journey.  Sometimes  they  want 
to  pick  out  their  own  tree  in  the  field.  Folks  like  to  see  their  tree  still  grow¬ 
ing.  There’s  something  about  getting  out  in  a  fragrant  evergreen  forest  on  a 
December  day  that  seems  to  pump  Christmas  spirit  into  your  blood  with  every 
brisk  breath  you  take. 

“It  used  to  be,”  says  Bonzo,  “that  most  of  the  trees  on  the  market  were  wild 
trees  from  the  north  woods.  They  had  to  be  cut  early.  Often  the  branches 
dropped  and  the  needles  began  to  shed  before  you  could  get  the  star  fastened 
on  the  tip.  By  New  Year’s  the  average  tree  looked  like  a  skeleton.  To  get 
all  their  trees  shipped,  big  commercial  tree  farms  still  have  to  cut  early,  but 
the  trees  now  are  put  in  cold  storage  or  wax-dipped  to  hold  the  needles.  Actu¬ 
ally  I  can  sell  my  trees  a  little  below  the  retail  price  for  shipped  trees  and  make 
a  tidy  profit,  and  people  get  a  fresher  tree.  ’Most  anyone  is  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  a  local  tree  if  they  know  they  won’t  have  to  apologize  for  its 
appearance  the  day  after  Christmas. 


The  parts  of  the  Christmas  tree  and  the  trimming  and 
cutting  points  are  shown  in  the  diagram  above.  On  the 
opposite  page  tree-climbing  grandmother  Alice  Lehman 
cuts  choice  greens  from  an  otherwise  unsalable  tree 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  CleEIum,  Washington.  Below,  the 
Hoffco  5  h.p.  saw  is  the  new  tool  being  used  by 
growers  to  harvest  trees.  It  leaves  a  square  butt  and 
1,000  trees  a  day  can  be  cut  against  500  with  an  axe. 

Tree  butts  need  not  be  re-sawed  to  square  them  up  and 
there  are  no  sharp  stumps  left  to  puncture  tractor  tires. 


{Continued  on  page  109) 


HERRING 

one  man  can  handle 
100  cows  with 
this  new  dairy  system 


Revolution  came  quickly  but  unalter- 
.  ably  to  the  dairy  farm  this  year.  The 
upheaval  was  caused  by  an  idea  and,  like 
most  revolutionary  ideas,  this  one  was  sim¬ 
ple — handle  cows  in  batches  instead  of  as 
individuals  and  buy  time  with  extra  milk¬ 
ing  units.  The  dairy  farmers  who  have 
adopted  the  system  which  is  built  around 
this  idea  have  demonstrated  that  they  can 
double  and  even  triple  their  output  with 
less  back-breaking  labor.  They  have 
changed  the  one-man  dairy  herd  from  30 
to  40  cows  to  around  100.  And  they  have 
given  themselves  a  handsome  raise  in  pay 
and  improved  working  conditions.  The 
cause  of  this  major  break-through  in  cow 
handling  is  called  the  herringbone  milking 
parlor. 

In  New  Zealand,  where  the  system  was 
evolved,  credit  is  given  to  a  young  farmer, 
Ron  Sharp,  of  Gordonton,  for  designing 
the  first  herringbone  parlor  some  five  years 
ago.  Though  herringbone  parlors  have 
become  popular  in  New  Zealand,  the  idea 
did  not  migrate  to  America  until  last  win¬ 
ter  when  two  Americans,  Don  Golay,  a 
farm  equipment  manufacturer,  and  Cam¬ 
eron  Hervey,  a  designer  of  farm  buildings 
and  equipment,  learned  of  the  new  meth¬ 
od.  Golay,  who  was  making  a  world  tour 
in  search  of  new  ideas  for  American  agri¬ 
culture,  saw  the  herringbone  at  work  in 
New  Zealand;  Hervey  heard  of  the  idea 
from  W.  G.  Whittlestone,  a  New  Zealand 
scientist,  who  sent  him  a  set  of  building 
plans.  At  the  time  he  received  the  plans 
from  New  Zealand,  Hervey  had  an  inquiry 
from  Dominic  Lego  about  building  a 
modem,  swivel-chair  milking  parlor  for 
the  use  of  his  tenant,  Clarence  Aavang. 
Hervey  talked  the  two  dairy  partners  into 
trying  a  herringbone  parlor  on  the  Hunt- 
ley,  .Illinois,  farm.  He  promised  to  adapt 


the  system  to  our  climate  and  daiiying 
methods  and  designed  it  so  that  it  could  be 
converted  to  a  conventional  parlor  if  they 
were  not  satisfied. 

The  concrete  was  poured  and  the  build¬ 
ing  erected  during  the  bitter  winter  months 
and  Aavang  began  marching  his  cows 
through  in  February.  There  were  problems 
from  the  first,  but  there  has  never  been  a 
question  of  discarding  the  herringbone  for 
a  conventional  parlor. 

The  parlor  itself  consists  of  a  central, 
narrow  pit  between  two  walk-ways  for  the 
cows.  The  vacuum  and  milk  pipes  run 
above  the  center  of  the  pit  with  one  milker 
for  each  pair  of  cows.  Each  walk-way, 
which  is  30  inches  above  the  pit,  has  its 
own  entrance  and  exit  door  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  ropes  from  the  pit.  Aavang’s 
parlor  is  not  only  the  first  in  America,  but 
the  biggest  yet  built  here — it  holds  eight 
cows  to  a  side  for  a  total  of  16  at  one  time. 
When  he  pulls  the  rope  the  cows  walk  in 
from  the  holding  area  until  eight  of  them 
are  crowded  along  the  walk.  Since  eight 
won’t  fit,  head  to  tail,  along  the  walk  and 
since  their  feed  boxes  are  along  the  outer 
wall,  they  turn  at  a  45  degree  angle  with 
their  milking  end  toward  the  pit  in  the 
perfect  position  for  the  operator.  In  this 
position,  they  make  a  snug  pack.  There 
are  no  stanchions  of  any  kind,  but  the 
close  fit  of  the  cows  keeps  them  from  mov¬ 
ing.  When  both  sides  of  the  parlor  are 
filled,  you  get  the  herringbone  effect  that 
gives  the  parlor  its  name. 

Aavang  starts  the  milking  procedure  at 
the  entrance  end  of  the  pit.  Here,  he  has 
the  control  ropes  which  operate  both 
entrance  and  exit  doors.  As  the  eighth 
cow  enters,  he  closes  the  door  and  packs 
them  into  position  by  lowering  a  bar 
across  the  walk-way.  He  then  feeds  each 


cow  (by  pulling  a  rope  which  meters  out 
exact  amounts  of  feed — a  quart  to  the 
pull)  and  sprays  her  udder  to  begin  loos¬ 
ening  the  dirt.  This  procedure  carries  him 
to  the  exit  end  of  the  pit  and  he  then 
starts  back  washing  the  first  four  cows, 
hand  milking  a  squirt  from  each  quarter 
and  putting  on  the  milkers.  Then  he 
washes  the  next  four  and  places  milkers 
on  them.  As  he  reaches  the  entrance  end, 
he  lets  in  the  eight  cows  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pit  and  continues  the  process. 
Milkers  are  transferred  across  the  narrow 
pit  from  the  first  line  of  cows  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  eight,  then  the  first  group  are  let  out 
into  the  feed  lot,  a  new  group  brought  in, 
and  the  cycle  is  repeated.  On  the  day  the 
photographs  shown  here  were  taken,  a 
stop-watch  was  held  on  Aavang  without 
his  knowledge.  In  spite  of  a  slow-down 
because  of  strangers  and  lights  in  the  par¬ 
lor,  he  milked  60  cows  in  57  minutes,  48 
seconds.  In  doing  this  he  used  a  milker 
for  every  cows  or  about  twice  as  many 
milkers  as  most  dairymen  would  use  on  a 
herd  this  size. 

Aavang  has  been  in  dairying  all  of  his 
36  years.  Four  years  ago  he  moved  from 
a  147  acre  farm  to  the  present  220  acre 
farm.  The  move  was  not  primarily  to  in¬ 
crease  acreage,  but  was  due  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  income  imposed  on  him  by  a  new 
36-COW  stanchion  bam  which  he  felt  was 
inflexible  as  far  as  increasing  herd  size  was 
concerned.  The  new  farm  was  not  much 
better  at  first.  It  had  a  larger  barn,  but  it 
was  older  and  somewhat  less  efficient. 

Bad  luck  struck.  He  lost  half  the  herd 
from  Bangs  and  a  few  more  from  mastitis 
due,  he  felt,  to  stalls  that  were  too  short 
and  to  mixing  herds.  To  recoup  his 
losses,  he  built  up  the  herd  to  50  cows.  “I 
milked  fifty  cows  morning  and  night  alone 
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BONE 


Angle  parking  to  save  space,  batch  handling, 
and  the  use  of  extra  milking  machines 
have  reduced  the  time  and  labor  involved  in 
dairying.  Though  the  designs  of  different 
parlors  vary  in  detail,  the  simplified  plan  shown 
helow  illustrates  how  all  of  them  work. 

Clarence  Aavang  (left)  transfers  one  of  eight 
milking  machines  across  the  pit. 


except  that  my  wife  carried  the  milk,” 
Aavang  recalls.  “It  took  two  hours  each 
milking  plus  extra  time  for  clean-up  and 
feeding.  Along  with  my  other  work,  it 
was  just  too  much.  VVe  were  dead  tired 
all  the  time  and  I  think  I  got  arthritis 
from  the  bending  and  squatting — at  least 
my  joints  never  stopped  aching.  Now,  I 
milk  sixty  cows  in  half  the  time  and  with¬ 
out  any  help  and — you  may  not  believe 
this,  but — when  I’m  finished  I  actually  feel 
refreshed.  I’ve  accomplished  something 
and  I’m  not  tired.” 

The  cost  of  the  milking  parlor,  milk 
room,  office,  bulk  tank,  pipe  line  and 
milkers  along  with  a  loose  housing  shed 
came  to  $22,000.  Although  he  still  has 
drainage  problems  to  take  care  of  at  the 
loose  housing  shed,  and  a  new  hay-feeding 
rack  to  build,  his  main  expenses  are  taken 
Care  of  for  the  •! 00-cow  herd  he  is  build¬ 
ing.  He  is  stretching  the  feed-growing 
capacity  of  the  200-acre  fann  by  keeping 
his  cows  in  the  feedlot  the  year  around 
and  feeding  them  hay  and  silage,  winter 
and  summer. 


Cows  wait  their  turns  to  be  milked  in  the  holding  pen  as  a  hatch  from  one  side  of 

the  herringbone  is  turned  loose.  Some  operators  have  found  that  separating  all  slow  milkers 

and  running  them  through  together  adds  to  the  parlor’s  efficiency. 
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The  prefabricated,  six  to  a  side,  herringbone  (above)  was  erected  in  a  day 
and  a  half  after  the  foundation  was  poured.  The  single-row  parlor  under 
construction  (below)  makes  use  of  an  old  barn  as  a  loafing  shed. 


The  Aavang  parlor  gives  a  good  idea  of  Donald  Buckland,  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 

how  the  herringbone  works  and  how  it  Bob  Buckland,  who  usually  handles  the 

increases  the  value  of  a  farmer’s  labor  milking  of  the  herd,  said,  “It  is  hard  to- 
three  fold.  Such  parlors  are  being  put  on  day  to  foresee  the  future.  We  started  with 

the  market  by  Hervey,  by  the  Clay  Equip-  a  herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns  and  a  stan- 

ment  Corporation,  who  have  done  a  lot  chion  barn.  We  sold  the  herd  when  Don 

of  the  pioneer  work  in  push-button  dairy-  and  I  both  felt  the  Army  breathing  down 

ing,  by  Kaiser  Aluminum  Company,  who  our  necks.  After  the  war,  we  began  again 

are  pushing  the  Hervey  design,  and  by  the  with  one  Holstein  cow  and  gradually  built 

Chore-Boy  Division  of  Farmer  FeederCom-  up  to  where  we  were  milking  twenty — 

jjany,  whose  President,  Don  Golay,  brought  which  I  thought  would  be  as  big  as  we 

the  herringbone  idea  back  to  America.  The  would  ev'er  want  to  be.  But  I’ve  got  two 

Chore-Boy  herringbone  is,  incidentally,  the  boys  that  like  dairying  and  you  have 
first  complete  unit — building,  milking  ma-  to  have  more  cows  today  to  make  a  living 
chine,  pipe  line,  and  milk-room  equipment  — so  we  just  had  to  expand, 

except  for  the  bulk  tank — on  the  market.  “I’ll  say  this  about  the  herringbone — it 

The  package  lists  for  $7,825  F.O.B.  Cam-  looks  better  to  us  every  day.  When  we 

bridge  City,  Indiana.  first  saw  it,  Don  and  I  both  said  we’d 

The  first  of  these  six-cows-to-a-side  never  have  one  on  the  place.  But,  we  went 
package  units  was  bought  by  Robert  and  back  again  and,  you  know,  it  didn’t  look 


half  bad.  About  the  third  trip  we  bought 
one  and  since  actually  using  it  I  like  it 
better  and  better. 

“It  can’t  compare  with  our  old  four- 
cow  milking  parlor — which  we  used  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  the  stanchion  barn  and 
the  herringbone — when  it  comes  to  a  herd 
of  twenty  or  thirty  cows,”  Buckland  said, 
“but  for  a  big  herd  it  can’t  be  beat.  And 
we  are  building  a  big  herd.  We  have  a 
herd  average  of  between  14,000  and  15,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  a  little  over  500 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  take  time  and  raise  our 
replacements  or  to  risk  buying  cows,  but 
we  are  determined  to  grow. 

“In  numbers  of  cows,  I  can’t  say  how 
big  we  will  go,”  Buckland  continued.  “My 
aim  is  to  produce  a  ton  of  milk  an  hour 
with  this  parlor  and  the  fewer  cows  I  can 
do  it  with  the  better.” 

The  Buckland  parlor  came  to  them  in 
prefabricated  panels  ready  for  assembly. 
The  brothers  poured  the  foundation  and 
erected  the  building  themselves.  “We 
were  told  that  we  should  be  careful  about 
getting  the  foundation  exact.  We  took 
extra  pains  and  it  sure  paid  off.  After  the 
foundation  was  finished,  it  took  us  just  a 
day  and  a  half  to  put  up  the  building. 
We  were  able  to  see  that  if  we’d  had  a 
sloppy  foundation,  erecting  would  have 
been  a  horrible  headache  instead  of  going 
up  like  a  jig-saw  puzzle  as  it  did.” 

The  Buckland  brothers  feel  that  the 
small,  conventional  milking  parlor  is  more 
efficient  for  the  herd  of  20  cows  and  the 
herringbone  for  the  80-  to  100-cow  herd. 
Don  Golay  would  agree  with  this  analysis 
and  has  designed  an  ingenious,  one-sided 
herringbone  for  the  30-  to  70-cow  herd. 

A  single-row  herringbone  may  sound 
like  a  filet  and  at  first  glance  may  seem 
to  lose  all  of  the  advantages  the  system 
offers.  One  part  of  the  system,  after 
all,  depends  on  the  preparation  of  one  line 
of  cows  while  the  other  is  being  milked. 

(Continued  on  page  85) 


Vacuum  door  openers  are  a  feature  of  the 
prefab  parlor  (above).  Robert  Bishop  (right) 
can  be  seen  through  the  milk-house  door 
in  his  ten-cow  single-row  parlor. 
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The  calm  before  the  storm.  It’s  mid>morning  on  sale  day. 

The  straw  lies  belly-deep  in  the  ring ;  the  numbers  are  in 
order  ;  the  mike  is  ready  ;  catalogs  are  at  hand,  and  the  PA  blares 
an  odd  medley  of  “Mary  Ann,”  “Waterboy”  and  tunes 
from  the'standard  musicals  while  sale  manager  J.  B.  McCorkle 
(above)  wonders  where  the  buyers  are. 


Stephen  Birch,  Jr.,  host  consignor,  checks  an  important  point 
with  a  lady  visitor  while  prospective  buyers  inspect  the  offerings 
in  a  paddock  and  a  herdsman  puts  a  finish  like  hammered  silver 
on  a  heifer.  Cow  with  eye  patch  ( upper  right )  had  a  prolapsed  eye. 


- 

Photographs:  Fred  Knoop 
Text:  Charles  R.  Koch 


Three  Eastern  Angus  Breeders 
stage  a  blue  chip  sale 
with  all  the  glamour  of  a 
Broadway  opening 


This! 
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The  stetson  hat,  cowboy  boot  crowd  that  patronizes  the 
western  sales  rings  would  find  itself  completely  out  of  place 
at  an  eastern  purebred  auction.  Here  the  atmosphere  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Wall  Street  predominates.  Most  of  the  buyers  come 
“dressed  as  you  are,”  which  means  prepared  to  go  to  a  board 
of  directors’  meeting,  and  the  setting  is  one  of  colorful  elegance 
with  bright  red  bleachers  welcoming  the  prospective  bidders 
under  a  tent  of  the  same  striped  design  found  in  the  curb-to-door 
canopy  of  the  Stork  Club. 

Angus  breeder  Stephen  Birch,  Jr.,  staged  one  of  these  glamour 
sales  at  his  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey,  last  fall 
and  invited  neighbors  Eugene  Denton,  of  White  Gates  Farms, 
and  William  Mennen,  of  Hideaway  Farm  and  talcum  powder 
fame,  to  participate  in  the.  festivities.  The  event  was  billed  as  an 
Invitational  Cow  and  Calf  Sale. 

Most  of  the  offerings  boasted  pedigrees  of  the  most  royal  lin¬ 
eage  and  many  of  them  were,  both  in  breeding  and  type,  among 
the  best  the  breed  has  to  offer. 

Three  of  the  top  auctioneers  of  the  cattle  world,  Roy  Johns¬ 
ton,  Hamilton  James,  and  Ray  Sims,  presided  in  the  stands. 
Frank  Richards,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  was  on  hand  to 
attest  to  the  quality  of  the  carefully  selected  cows  and  heifers. 

Hours  before  Roy  Johnston  called  for  the  opening  bid,  affluent 
buyers — as  well  known  in  the  securities  as  in  the  livestock  markets 
— clambered  over  paddock  fences  and  eased  into  stalls,  prodding 
a  loin,  pinching  a  flank,  standing  back  to  let  a  black  hide  fill  the 


“I  paid  $7,500  for  a  full  sister  to  the  third  dam  of  that  Edna  Eileen 
heifer.  This  one  should  sell  for  that  much,  maybe  more.” 


A  press  photographer  from  the  big 
town  was  dumbfounded  at  the  shop 
talk  around  the  ring.  “Geeze,”  he 
wondered,  “do  these  people  always 
feed  each  other  snowdrops  like  this  ?' 


“Another  hundred,  sir?  Will  you  give 
me  another  hundred  ?”  Flanked  by 
McCorkle  and  Birch,  auctioneer  Roy 
Johnston,  one  of  three  who  cried 
the  sale,  pleads  with  a  reluctant  buyer. 
Johnston  devoted  30  minutes  of 
auctioneering  artistry  to  the  first 
offering,  which  set  the  tone  of 
the  sale.  Hamilton  James  (far  left) 
asks,  “Are  you  all  done?” 
on  a  cow  from  Hideaway  Farm. 


During  a  lull  in  the  sale  Keiki  Keshner,  a  knowledgable  beauty  from  the  Show-Me  State,  makes  a  hasty 
appraisal  of  the  market  with  her  husband,  “Ck>nfucius"  Joe  (back  to  camera),  and  Roland  Stanfield,  of  Tulsa. 
The  Keshners  operate  the  Good  Earth  Stock  Farm,  a  big  Angus  establishment  at  New  Florence,  Missouri. 


Neighboring  celebrities,  actor  Burgess  Meredith  (in  straw  hat), 
cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  (in  cap)  and  playwright  (High  Society, 
Tea  House  of  the  August  Moon)  John  Patrick,  lent  glamour  to  the 
sale.  Spectators  and  fellow  buyers  enthusiastically  applauded 
(below)  the  buyer  of  the  first  offering,  a  $10,100  heifer. 
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“All  right,  what  am  I  bid? 
Do  I  hear  a  thousand  for  this 
Blackcap  Missie?”  In 
surroundings  more  like  a 
garden  party  than  a  cattle 
sale,  the  auctioneer  mesmer¬ 
izes  the  crow'd  with  his  chant 
as  herdsman  Buster  Spark¬ 
man  moves  a  hlue-blooded 
heifer  around  the  ring. 


INo  star  of  stage  or  screen  was  ever  more 
carefully  made  up  than  these  heifers  receiving 
the  final  touches  before  entering  the  ring. 


eye  while  matching  the  image,  with  the 
pedigree  and  particulars  set  down  in  a 
well-thumbed  catalog. 

Then  the  auctioneers  began  their  chants, 
the  same  good,  old,  raucous  razzle-dazzle 
with  its  lulls  of  intimate  pleading  that  can 
be  heard  around  any  sales  ring  from  Boston 
Commons  to  the  Cow  Palace. 

“All  right,  what  am  I  bid?  She’s  a 
breedy  cow,  boys,  with  a  lot  of  depth  of 
body  and  a  heifer  calf  with  her.  She’s  good 
for  years  and  she’s  going  to  get  better. 
A  thousand?  Thank  you,  sir!  Do  I  hear 
two?” 

.And  58  head  averaged  $1,266. 


The  pay-off  comes  at  the  clerk’s  table. 


The  Cas 


New  research  reveals  simple 
controls  for  the  prevention  of 
livestock  losses  and  depressed 
milk  production  caused  by 
forage  feeding  hazards 


Mi 
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There’s  a  reason  for  everything.  When 
steers  break  off  in  diarrhea  before 
they  approach  full  feed,  when  silage 
“doesn’t  feed  out  right,”  cows  drop  off 
in  milk  production,  lose  their  calves,  even 
die  of  a  sudden,  for  unexplained  reasons, 
and  silos  spew  out  noxious  gasses  which 
cripple  and  kill  farm  workers,  there  is  a 
culprit  at  work  somewhere.  Investigation 
is  showing  that  the  cause  is  the  peculiar 
growth  pattern  of  plants  under  stresses, 
such  as  drouth  or  insufficient  sunlight, 
through  which  they  store  up  an  excess  of 
inorganic  nitrates. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  new  about 
this.  Farmers  and  research  workers  have 
been  struggling  with  the  symptoms  for 
the  past  60  years  or  more,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  cause.  The  6rst  time  any  one 
bothered  to  make  a  note  about  it  in  scien¬ 
tific  literature,  seems  to  have  been  back  in 
1895  when  N.  S.  Mayo,  head  of  the  Vet¬ 
erinary  Department  at  Kansas  State,  set 
down  his  observations  on  some  cattle  which 
had  been  poisoned  by  nitrate  of  potash 
which  they  apparently  picked  up  from 
forage  grown  on  highly  manured  ground. 

On  some  of  the  marsh  lands  of  central 
Wisconsin  it  has  been  common  knowledge 
for  years  that  cows  will  abort  when  turned 
out  On  weedy  native  pastures  in  late  spring 
or  early  summer  and  that  there  will  often 
be  a  recurrence  of  this  phenomenon  in 
early  fall.  So  certain  is  this  to  happen 
that  the  old  timers  in  the  area  always 
breed  their  cows  to  freshen  in  the  spring 
before  the  danger  period  sets  in. 

All  kinds  of  theories  were  advanced  to 
explain  the  situation.  Some  said  it  was  the 
soft,  marshy  ground  that  caused  the  trou¬ 
ble;  others  blamed  it  on  the  water;  the 
fungi  on  dead  grass  was  suspect;  and  some 
were  certain  that  the  rocking  of  the  cow 
as  she  moved  across  the  hummocky  ground 
shook  the  fetus  loose. 

Then,  down  in  Missouri,  the  summer  of 
1954  was  one  of  intense  drouth.  The  com 
had  thrown  in  the  towel  by  the  middle  of 
July  in  many  sections  and  farmers,  by  that 
date,  were  either  pasturing  the  seared  stalk 
fields  or  salvaging  what  they  could  as 


silage.  A  wave  of  cattle  deaths  began  to 
sweep  across  the  state,  starting  down  to¬ 
ward  the  southeast  corner  and  working 
west  and  north,  day  by  day.  The  dead 
wagons  had  never  known  such  busy  times 
and  the  trouble  persisted  right  on  through 
the  winter  and  spring  while  drouth-stricken 
forage  was  fed  out  of  silo  and  haymow. 

The  theory  advanced  at  first  was  that 
the  malady  was  caused  by  some  kind  of 
virus  carried  by  pigeons.  Pigeons  are  al¬ 
ways  roosting  in  haymows  and  silos, 
spreading  their  droppings  liberally.  Could 
there  not  be  some  connection  between 
them  and  the  trouble?  But  the  breadth  of 
the  epidemic  and  its  varied  forms  soon 
knocked  this  idea  in  the  head. 

Little  by  little  the  evidence  was  pieced 
together  until  it  became  apparent  that  it 
was  nitrate  which  was  causing  the  abor¬ 
tions  in  Wisconsin  as  well  as  the  deaths 
in  Missouri  and  was  expressing  itself  in 
a  number  of  other  costly  troubles  as  well. 
No  one  will  yet  venture  to  say  exactly  how 
the  damage  is  done,  but  enough  is  known 
to  indicate  that  the  problem  can  be  lived 
with  until  it  is  eliminated.  Ruminants  seem 
to  be  the  principal  sufferers.  Cattle  are 
hit  much  harder  than  sheep. 

Like  many  scientific  advances,  the  ni¬ 
trate  problem  finally  received  attention 
because  of  economic  pressures  and  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  a  handful  of  individuals.  For 
example,  A1  Brown,  a  husky,  young  Ne¬ 
braska  cattleman,  had  married  a  girl  from 
central  Wisconsin.  On  their  visits  up 
north,  A1  had  been  struck  by  what  looked 
to  him  like  tremendous  land  bargains  in 
the  marsh  area  of  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  Here  was  deep,  black,  muck  land 
that  grew  beautiful  grass  and  was  well 
watered.  Two  acres  could  give  a  cow  and 
calf  a  good  living.  Best  of  all  it  could  be 
bought  right — well  under  $100  per  acre. 
Where  could  you  match  that? 

So  A1  bought  better  than  300  acres 
south  of  Stevens  Point,  all  but  80  of  it  in 
the  marsh,  and  moved  20  Holstein  cows 
up  from  Nebraska  in  the  fall  of  1952.  Of 
those  20  cows  only  one  produced  a  live 
calf  the  next  spring.  That  same  spring  he 


brought  in  30  Hereford  cows.  Twenty-two 
of  these  aborted.  In  1954  his  beef  and 
dairy  herds  chalked  up  a  total  of  27  abor¬ 
tions  and  A1  knew  something  was  wrong. 
It  wasn’t  Bangs.  The  cattle  had  all  been 
tested  and  were  clean.  After  aborting  they 
would  go  through  a  “crazy  heat”  period, 
breed  again,  and,  very  likely,  abort  again. 

A  neighbor  of  Brown’s,  Art  Johnson, 
was  among  others  having  the  same  trouble. 
He,  too,  had  bought  a  marsh  farm  and 
moved  in  in  1952.  He  lost  7  calves  the 
first  month.  The  following  year  he  lost  8 
more.  Then,  as  he  says,  “I  got  hostile.  For 
fifty  years  the  people  up  here  had  been 
losing  calves.  Most  of  them  didn’t  want 
to  say  anything  about  it  for  fear  authori¬ 
ties  would  say  they  had  Bangs  in  their 
herds.  Some  of  them  had  an  idea  it  was 
nettles  that  were  causing  the  trouble. 
But  I  decided  to  do  something  about  it, 
so  I  went  down  to  the  college  and  said 
we  had  to  have  some  action.  They  sent 
six  veterinarians  and  six  agronomists  up 
here  and  they  went  all  over  this  place, 
taking  samples  of  soils  and  grasses  and 
weeds  and  inspecting  the  cattle,  but  still 
they  couldn’t  put  their  fingers  on  any¬ 
thing.” 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  After 
the  usual  starting  difficulties,  the  college 
went  to  work  on  the  problem  in  earnest. 

{Continued  on  page  118) 


No  matter  how  good  it  looks,  sometimes  silage  (opposite  page)  doesn’t 
“feed  out.”  The  reason  may  he  nitrates.  The  chart  shows  what 
happened  to  production  in  one  dairy  herd  taken  off  poor  pasture 
and  put  on  silage.  Production  jumped  up,  then  went  into  a  long  decline 
until  molasses  was  added  to  the  ration.  A  high  nitrate  condition  in 
weeds  causes  abortions  in  the  marsh  lands  of  Wisconsin.  As  Dr.  Frank 
Douglas  (above)  checks  a  heifer  for  pregnancy,  Julian  Sund 
of  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  agronomy  staff,  records  the  results.  Sund 
discusses  the  problem  (right)  with  Art  Johnson,  a  prime  mover 
in  the  drive  to  eradicate  the  hazard. 


awghty  Nitrates 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 


My  grandmother’s  chicken  records, 
and  my  own  for  many  years,  was  a 
cracked  sugar  bowl  in  the  cupboard  where 
she  kept  her  egg  money.  As  long  as  there 
were  a  few  nickles  and  dimes  in  the  bowl, 
the  hens  were  doing  all  right.  Today  you 
have  to  be  a  bookkeeper  and  a  statistician 
to  make  chickens  pay.  I  found  that  out 
five  years  ago  when  we  began  to  run  our 
hen  house  along  modem  lines. 

When  we  were  operating  old  style,  we 
had  an  unknown  number  of  chickens  of 
mixed  ancestry.  Some  of  them  roosted  in 
a  ramshackle  henhouse,  others  in  the  bam 
and  toolshed.  Come  spring  we’d  set  a  few 
hens  and  others  stole  their  nests  out  in  the 
weeds.  We  fed  them  occasionally  by  shell¬ 
ing  a  few  ears  of  com  on  the  ground, 
near  the  corn  crib,  and  we  buried  an  in¬ 
determinate  number  of  casualties  in  the 
garden.  Gathering  eggs  was  like  a  treasure 
hunt,  and  sometimes  we  got  so  fond  of  a 
hen  that  she  died  of  old  age.  As  I  look 
back  now,  I  can  see  that  a  profit-and-loss 
statement  on  that  kind  of  an  operation 
would  have  been  a  really  amazing  thing. 

When  we  talked  to  a  number  of  people 
who  were  successful  in  the  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs,  they  all  agreed  on  one  thing 
— you  have  to  keep  records.  “You  can  do 
everything  else  according  to  the  book,” 
they  said,  “but  if  you  don’t  keep  records 
you  won’t  know  whether  you’re  going  or 
coming.” 

So  we  started  to  keep  records.  ) 
Without  any  additional  investment  in 
housing,  but  better  management  with  the 
buildings  already  oa  the  farm,  we  reduced 
the  cost  per  dozen  of  producing  eggs  from 
27  cents  to  21  cents.  All  the  multitude  of 
“leaks”  in  our  management  began  to  show 
up,  one  by  one,  when  we  started  to  keep 
records. 

We  not  only  had  to  learn  new  manage¬ 
ment,  but  we  also  had  to  learn  how  to 


keep  accurate  records-  For  advice  and 
guidance  we  turned  to  the  Iowa  Poultry 
Extension  Service,  headed  by  W.  R.  Whit¬ 
field,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  poul¬ 
try  business  in  Iowa. 

We  joined  the  Demonstration  Poultry 
Program  and  launched  a  sort  of  Five  Year 
Plan  of  record  keeping.  Each  month  we 
report  to  the  Department,  and  if  we  need 
advice  or  information  we  call  up  the  Tay¬ 
lor  County  Extension  Service. 

As  I  worked  my  way  through  the  first 
year  of  record  keeping,  I  was  continually 
being  surprised  at  what  I  learned  from  the 
records.  One  of  the  first  surprises  came  on 
mortality  rates.  This  sneak  thief  was  de¬ 
pleting  our  flock,  week  by  week,  and  we 
scarcely  knew  he  was  around.  With  ac¬ 
curate  records  we  found  the  percentage 
loss  amounted  to  a  much  larger  figure 
than  we  supf)osed.  Having  seen  how  laige 
our  death  loss  actually  was,  we  began  to 
look  for  the  cause  and  how  to  correct  it. 

The  laying  flock  mortality  was  25.5  per 
cent  in  1953,  rose  to  51.7  per  cent  in  1954, 
dropped  to  17.5  in  1955,  and,  best  of  all, 
dropped  to  3.7  per  cent  in  1956.  This  is 
about  as  low  as  a  mortality  figure  can 
drop. 

An  unfortunate  encounter  with  leucosis, 
the  commonest  of  all  jxmltry  diseases  in 
our  area,  accounted  for  the  high  death 
loss  in  1953  and  1954,  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  record.  What  did  we  do  to  re¬ 
duce  the  loss  to  3.7  per  cent?  We  hadn’t 
realized  that  baby  chicks  are  most  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  this  disease  in  the  first  eight  weeks 
of  their  life. 

On  the  advice  of  W.  R.  Whitfield  we 
segregated  the  chicks,  moving  them  400 
feet  from  the  old  hens.  We  cleaned  and 
disinfected  the  brooder  house  and  began  a 
strict  sanitation  program  which  included 
disinfecting  our  shoes  every  time  we 
stepped  into  the  brooder  house.  The  first 


eight  weeks  of  a  chick’s  life  are  the  most 
critical.  Mr.  Whitfield  says,  “The  first 
eight-week  period  is  when  the  chicks  arc 
the  most  susceptible  to  fowl  leucosis.  If 
you  think  you  can  get  by  with  housing 
chicks  and  hens  together  you  should  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  not  a  flock  of  hens 
that  may  not  have  some  carriers  of  leucosis 
in  it.  It  is  also  impossible  to  avoid  the 
spread  to  the  chicks  when  they  are  housed 
together.  The  incidence  of  this  disease  is 
much  higher  when  chicks  and  hens  are 
confined  in  houses  less  than  400  feet 
apart.” 

Leucosis  is  a  sly  killer,  biding  its  time  to 
strike.  Often  we  are  not  aware  there  is 
anything  wrong  until  the  hens  reach  ma¬ 
turity  and  begin  to  lay.  Then  it  may  be 
death  due  to  an  enlarged  liver  in  one  or 
paralysis  in  the  leg  or  wing  of  another, 
but  week  by  week,  the  death  toll  mounts. 

Our  experience  with  leucosis  in  1953 
and  1954  was  a  painful  lesson,  but  we’ll 
not  soon  forget  that  carelessness  with  sani¬ 
tation  can  be  ruinous.  We  gave  the  laying 
house  the  same  treatment  as  we  gave  the 
brooder  house — plenty  of  soap  suds  and 
lye  water  and  a  thorough  cleaning  between 
flocks.  We  no  longer  used  borrowed  coops 
and  we  kept  a  tray  of  disinfectant  near  the 
door — everybody  who  entered  had  to  step 
through  it.  We  used  a  deep  litter  of  ground 
com  cobs  and  saw  that  the  feed  trays  and 
waterers  were  scmpulously  clean  at  all 
times.  A  hen  that  shows  the  least  sign  of 
feeling  poorly  is  immediately  segregated. 
We’ve  had  three  casualties  in  this  year’s 
flock — possibly  the  hens  were  injured  when 
we  moved  the  flock  into  the  laying  house. 
I’m  sure  it  was  not  disease  that  took  them. 

Record  keeping  soon  points  up  the  dam¬ 
age  the  free  loader  does  to  profits,  so  we 
cull  closely.  The  first  culling  comes  after 
the  hens  have  been  laying  about  8  months. 
We  use  the  pigment  method,  recom- 
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Mrs.  Harland  keeps  her  egg 
record  pad  (left)  hanging 
in  the  hen  house.  She  uses 
the  pigment  method  (right) 
in  culling  and  inspects  the 
layers  regularly  for  bright 
comb,  sharp  eye,  skin  color, 
and  feather  condition. 


mended  by  the  Iowa  Poultry  Extension.  A 
laying  hen  has  white  legs  and  beak  and  her 
comb  and  wattles  are  large,  smooth  and 
full.  Her  feathers  are  worn,  for  a  hard¬ 
working  hen  can  not  stay  slick  and  dressed 
up.  Her  eye  will  be  bright  and  saucy  and 
she’ll  do  a  great  deal  of  singing  and  small 
talk.  As  soon  as  she  quits  laying  the  yel¬ 
low  comes  back  and  into  the  pot  she  goes. 
After  a  while,  if  you  watch  the  flock  care¬ 
fully  and  gain  experience,  you’ll  develop 
a  sixth  sense  to  supplement  your  knowl¬ 
edge  in  culling. 

Until  we  started  keeping  records  we  had 
only  a  dim  idea  of  how  big  a  factor  feed 
is  in  the  cost  of  production.  It  didn’t  take 
us  long  to  learn  that  it’s  the  biggest  cost, 
fully  two-thirds,  and  that  we  were  feeding 
too  much.  When  we  started  we  were  feed¬ 
ing  111  pounds  per  bird  per  year;  by  1956 
we  had  reduced  that  to  88  ^unds,  which 
is  about  the  minimum  to  maintain  body 
weight  and  still  produce  eggs.  How  did  we 
do  it? 

First,  we  bought  a  lighter,  Leghorn- 
type  hen  which  could  produce  on  less  feed, 
since  it  takes  less  to  maintain  her  body 
weight.  Then  we  began  to  use  a  higher 
protein  supplement  (32  per  cent  protein) 
to  feed  cafeteria  style  with  com  and  oats, 
using  our  hq^pe-grown  grains.  Last  year 
the  total  cost  of  the  ration  averaged  $3.12 
per  hundred  pounds.  I  btiy  70  bushels  of 
oats  and  70  bushels  of  shelled  corn  (all 
our  storage  shed  will  hold)  from  my  hhs- 
band  at  market  price.  I’m  a  believer  in 
oats  as  one  of  the  best  grain  feeds  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens.  They'musi'b*  good  oats;  a  hen 
knows — she  won’t  eat^a  light,  chaffy  oat. 

We  discarded  some  old,  inefficient, 
broken-down  feeders  and  replaced  them 
with  new  metal  feeders.  We  debated  a 
long  time  about  laying  out  the  money  for 
new  feeders,  bpt  it  was  a  wise  move. 

The  new  5-foot  feeders  (providing  10 
feet  of  feeder  space)  cost  $6.75.  Figuring 
6  inches  feeding  space  per  hen,  this  would 
provide  room  for  20  hens.  Feeders  are 
estimated  to  last  10  years,  so  that  the  cost 
per  year  would  be  67  cents  to  use  each 
feeder,  or  3/3  cents  per  hen.  Our  new 
model  hen  and  the  new  feeders  saved  us 
76  cents  per  hen  on  a  year’s  feed  bill.  Why 
hadn’t  we  bought  new  feeders  long  ago? 
When  we  saw  the  figures  in  black  and 
white,  we  realized  we  couldn’t  afford  not 
to  buy  them. 

Another  saving  came  when  we  learned 
how  to  feed.  We  never  fill  feeders  more 
than  half  full.  Hens  have  a  tendency  to 
“bill  out”  feed.  They’re  women,  and  like 
women  shoppers,  they  like  to  sort  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bargain  pile  to  see  if  some¬ 
thing  better  might  be  down  there. 

Since  we  had  always  fed  home-grown 
grains,  and  had  fed  without  weighing  or 
measuring,  we  had  no  idea  of  feed  costs. 
Our  records  showed  that  poor  feeding 
equipment  and  filling  the  feeders  too  full 
have  robbed  us  of  many  a  hard-earned 
penny. 


We  used  feeders  with  perpendicular 
sides.  Those  that  slof>e  outward,  as  some 
do,  make  it  easier  for  the  hens  to  spoon 
the  feed  out.  A  lip  on  the  edge  of  the 
feeder  is  of  no  value  if  the  bird  can  pull 
the  feed  toward  her  so  that  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  feeder. 

Pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs  was  re¬ 
duced  from  5.2  in  1953  to  4.3  in  1956, 
with  a  corresponding  lowering  in  total  cost 
per  dozen  eggs. 

Poultry  experts  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  importance  of  water  to  a  laying 
flock,  but  unless  you  keep  records  you’re 
likely  to  be  careless  about  this  point.  An 
egg  is  mostly  water  (about  two- thirds) ; 
water  is  cheap,  so  why  not  pour  it  on.  A 
hen  eats  a  while,  runs  to  the  water,  takes 
a  sip  of  water,  eats  some  more,  and  takes 
another  sip.  She  can’t  eat  dry  feed  unless 
she  has  a  water  chaser.  Good  fresh  water 
ought  to  be  handy  (so  that  no  hen  walks 
more  than  ten  feet  for  a  drink)  and  she 
shouldn’t  be  crowded.  We  designed  our 
water  supply  along  strict  mathematical 
lines,  and  I  made  it  easy  for  myself  by  us¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  psychology  on  my  husband. 
“Look,”  I  said,  “you  have  pipes  to  the 
stock  tank.  Why  not  lay  pipes  to  the 
chicken  house — I  make  too  many  trips 
with  a  heavy  bucket.” 

So,  we  invested  76  hard  dollars  on  pipes 
and  waterers.  We  have  two  40-inch  water- 
ers,  which,  allowing  an  inch  for  each  hen, 
accommodate  180  all  told.  Then,  for  good 
•measure,  we  added  an  automatic  waterer 


which  is  13  inches  on  each  side.  This 
waterer  has  an  automatic  heater  and  the 
two  larger  units  are  wired  for  heat,  and 
have  thermostats.  When  I  feed  I  check 
the  automatic  and  fill  the  other  two  man¬ 
ually. 

Spreading  the  cost  over  15  years,  the 
life  of  the  watering  equipment,  the  cost 
amounts  to  $5.06  per  year,  or  IJ/2  cents 
per  day.  Would  I  carry  water  by  the 
bucket  for  V/a  cents  a  day?  I  would  not! 
I  am  convinced  that  sufficient  watering 
space  and  good,  fresh  water  is  the  most 
neglected  management  practice  in  the 
average  farm  flock,  and  one  of  the  easiest 
and  most  inexpensive  shortcomings  to 
remedy. 

What  is  Time  Worth? 

Now  what  did  record  keeping  show  us 
about  work  time,  a  factor  so  often  over¬ 
looked  altogether,  or  casually  lumped  off. 
How  does  the  time  I  spend  caring  for  our 
flock  compare  with  the  time  others  spend 
caring  for  theirs?  When  I  began  counting 
time,  I  was  distressed  by  the  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  spent  in  long  trips  to  the  granary, 
which  was  a  hundred  yards  away,  near 
the  barn.  This  was  fine  for  my  husband 
and  his  hogs,  but  doggoned  inconvenient 
for  me  and  my  chickens. 

A  lot  of  time  could  be  saved  by  storing 
the  feed  nearer  the  poultry  house.  Not 
having  room  for  feed  storage  inside  the 
laying  house,  my  husband  moved  a  build¬ 
ing  (used  in  former  years  as  a  coal  house) 


Each  hen  is  given  six  inches  of  feeder  space.  The  feeders  have  vertical  sides  to  prevent 
spooning  out  of  feed.  They  are  never  filled  more  than  half  full.  Feed  is  a  mixture  of  whole  home¬ 
grown  grain  and  a  laying  mash.  Each  feeder  is  within  handy  walking  distance  of  the  waterers. 
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to  a  location  near  the  poultry  house.  By 
spending  $50  for  a  new  cement  floor,  and 
bins  inside  for  grain  and  mash,  the  con¬ 
venience  is  something  I’m  grateful  for 
every  day.  This  move  wouldn’t  have  been 
made  if  I  hadn’t  started  keeping  time  on 
the  poultry  chores. 

The  Total  Operation 
Ours  is  a  small  flock,  170  layers  now  in  the 
laying  house.  That  is  the  capacity  of  the 
building,  allowing  3  square  feet  for  each 
bird.  My  husband  is  busy  with  his  fields 
and  cattle  and  hogs,  so  the  chickens  are 
mostly  my  chore,  which  I  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  make  a  part-time  one. 

This,  in  brief,  is  how  we  operate:  we 
buy  our  chicks,  a  hybrid  cross,  on  March 
12,  give  a  day  or  two  each  way,  and  we 
pay  tops,  around  60  cents  each,  for  pullets. 
We  bring  them  home  and  they  go  into  a 
spick-and-span  brooder.  They  have  plenty 
of  good  grass  range,  chick  starter  and 
ground  grain  until  they  are  five  months 
old,  when  they  are  brought  into  the  laying 
house  where  they  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  productive  lives.  At  five  months  40 
per  cent  of  them  are  laying. 

This  is  around  August  12,  and  they’re 
here  for  exactly  a  year.  If  we  sell  them  to 
a  produce  house,  we’ll  rarely  get  our  chick 
price  back — 10  cents  a  pound,  or  about  45 
cents  each.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have 
sold  them,  at  almost  double  that  price,  to 
neighbors  who  keep  them  as  layers  for  an¬ 
other  year.  They  fall  sharply  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality  the  second  year,  be¬ 
come  more  susceptible  to  disease,  and 
can’t  stand  the  summer  heat  as  well  as 
year-old  pullets.  But  the  neighbors  know 
they  are  a  profitable  buy,  for  it  costs  us 
$1,50  to  buy  a  chick  and  bring  it  up  to 
laying. 

We  sell  the  eggs  to  a  produce  station 
and,  of  course,  we  are  rarely  happy  about 
prices.  Our  records  show  that  21  cents 
per  dozen  is  our  break-even  point  and 
from  last  January  to  July  we  got  only  one 
cent  to  four  cents  above  that  for  Grade  A 
eggs.  But  since  July  the  price  has  been 
edging  up  and  we’re  now  getting  40  cents 
for  Grade  A  large. 

We  had  our  best  year  in  production  in 
1955  when  our  flock  took  first  prize  in  the 
state  Demonstration  Program — that  was 
267  eggs  average  per  hen.  We  won’t  do  as 
well  this  year — we  were  late  getting  them 
into  the  laying  house  and  when  we  went 
on  vacation  the  hens  seemed  to  miss  me 
and  let  down. 

The  amount  of  feed  required  for  a 
dozen  eggs  has  gone  steadily  down.  In 
1953,  the  first  year  of  our  records,  it  was 
5.2  pounds,  and  the  same  the  following 
year.  In  1955  it  dropped  to  4,4,  in  1956 

{Continued  on  page  125) 


Visitors  are  asked  to  step  through  a  tray  ( right  J 
of  disinfectant  before  entering  the  henhouse. 
Mrs.  Harland’s  hens  (far  right)  display  the 
usual  curiosity  about  their  creations. 


Only  a  few  steps  separate  the  henhouse  from  the  feed  storage  shed,  a  made-over  coal  house. 

Mrs.  Harland  formerly  toted  feed  from  a  granary  one  hundred  yards  away  She  buys  oats  and 
corn  from  her  husband  at  market  prices  and  bases  her  records  on  these  prices. 
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>w  Mifch  is  a  Pasture  Hlforth 


WOULD  YOU  SETTLE  for  $100  ED  ECrC 
from  your  pastures? 

If  you  would,  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
Wisconsin  dairymen  who  would  say  you 
are  easily  satisfied.  These  are  the  farmers 
who  are  cooperating  with  Wisconsin’s 
Grassland  Farming  Program  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  George  Werner,  of  the  Dairy 
Husbandry  Department,  and  Vic  Burca- 
low,  of  the  Agronomy  Department.  Two 
to  three  hundred  farmers  participate  in 
this  program  every  year;  and  their  returns 
make  pasture  a  top  per  acre  investment. 

In  Sheboygan  County  there  were  a 
dozen  farmers  who  netted  upwards  of  $90 
of  milk  per  acre  in  1956;  and  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  them  all,  Henry  Johanning,  milked 
his  pastures  for  $319.90  per  acre. 

These  are  things  a  man  just  doesn’t  do 
overnight.  You  wouldn’t  expect  to  take  a 
squad  of  boys  who  had  never  seen  a  bas¬ 
ketball,  work  them  out  a  few  times  and  go 
up  to  Madison  Square  Garden  and  win 
the  N.I.T.  It’s  the  same  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  It  takes  conditioning  and  it  takes 
team  work.  The  farmer  is  the  coach  and 
the  team  is  cattle  and  land.  The  coach 
has  to  get  what  he  can  out  of  that  com¬ 
bination. 

Glenn  Lycan,  County  Agent  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  County,  in  analyzing  the  remarkable 
records  of  his  top  dairymen  stresses  that 
net  return  depends  upon  four  factors: 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  cows  to  produce 
economically; 


(2)  the  lactation  stage  of  the  herd; 

(3)  the  feeding  efficiency  of  the  farmer; 
and 

(4)  the  quality  of  the  pasture. 

Many  dairymen,  dissatisfied  with  the  in¬ 
ability  of  their  pastures  to  carry  more  than 
a  half  to  one  cow  to  the  acre,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  or  to  produce  more  than  $50  or  so 
in  milk,  even  during  the  lush  season,  are 
turning  these  long  winter  evenings  into 
some  of  the  most  profitable  hours  of  the 
year  by  concentrating  on  how  to  use  their 
cows  and  land  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
They  could  hardly  do  better  in  their  plan¬ 
ning  than  to  be  guided  by  the  experience 
of  these  masters  of  meadow  management. 

Assuming  that  one’s  cows  are  good 
producers  and  qualify  under  the  first  factor 
above,  that  they  have  been  bred  to 
freshen  at  the  most  advantageous  time 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  milk  market 
and  pasture  conditions  (factor  number 
two),  and  that  the  farmer  has  been  in 
the  game  long  enough  to  have  acquired 
the  basic  skills  in  feeding  demanded  as 
the  third  factor,  here  are  the  experts’ 
tips  on  how  to  make  that  pasture  pay  off. 

Take  Johanning’s  $319.90  per  acre.  He 
hit  that  record  with  52  Jersey  cows  on 
12  acres  of  alfalfa,  brome,  Ladino  pas¬ 
ture.  He  turned  them  in  the  field  on 
May  28  and  they  grazed  it  for  89  days 
during  which  time  he  controlled  their 
grazing  activity  by  holding  them  in  small 
strips  with  an  electric  fence  which  he 


moved  two  or  three  times  a  day,  thus 
forcing  them  to  utilize  every  whisp  of 
forage  to  the  utmost  advantage.  The 
result  was  105,366  pounds  of  5  per  cent 
butterfat  milk  that  brought  $4530.74. 

Johanning  did  not  skimp  on  feeding  the 
concentrates  in  making  this  record.  He 
fed  a  pound  of  grain  for  every  6.5  pounds 
of  milk,  running  his  grain  bill  up  to 
$691.87;  but  during  the  pasture  period  he 
fed  no  hay  and  no  silage  so  the  grain  was 
his  only  additional  expense.  Deducting 
the  grain  bill  (and,  incidentally,  most  of 
these  grains  were  home-grown)  from  the 
milk  income  leaves  a  balance  of  $3838.87 
to  credit  to  12  acres  of  pasture  for  the 
average  of  $319.90. 

It  took  only  .23  acres  to  carry  a  cow — 
approximately  4  cows  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  feed  per  100  pounds  of  milk  (3.5 
per  cent  butterfat)  was  49.7  cents.  It  was 
estimated  that  he  took  5068  pounds  of 
T.D.N.  per  acre  from  this  pasture,  the 
equivalent  of  a  yield  of  almost  100  bushels 
of  com.  But  even  at  $1.40  a  bushel  the  com 
would  have  been  worth  only  $140. 


Look,  No  Mirrors 

The  only  mystifying  thing  about  this 


amazing  performance  is  that  it  was  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  aid  of  any  secret 
devices.  It  was  just  a  simple  combination 
of  cows  and  managerial  skill  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  latter. 

Johanning  started  working  on  his  pas- 
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Wisconsin  dairymen  collect  up  to  $320  an  acre  with 
strip  grazing  and  high  quality  forage 


ture  program  back  in  1942.  He  cut  14 
acres  of  grazing  land  into  three  strips  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  pleasant  surprise  in 
increased  production.  Since  then  he  has 
never  permitted  his  cows  any  freedom  of 
choice  in  grazing. 

In  establishing  his  record  he  followed 
his  c  urrent  system  of  moving  his  electric 
fence  three  times  a  day,  at  8:00  in  the 
morning,  at  2:00,  and  after  the  evening 


milking.  The  size  of  the  strips  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  grazing  and  the 
stage  of  growth  of  the  grass  and  legumes, 
but  they  are  seldom  more  than  two  acres. 

Johanning  claims  he  has  practically 
eliminated  bloat  with  this  system  of  in¬ 
tense  grazing  and  this  despite  the  fact 
his  pastures  are  richer  than  a  double  hot 
fudge  sundae  with  a  whipped  cream 
top.  His  theory  is  that  the  prime  cause  of 
bloat  is  the  tops  of  the  alfalfa  and  clover 
plants.  The  tops  are  particularly  palat¬ 
able  and  if  the  cattle  are  allowed  to 
range  freely  over  an  extensive  area  they 
will  feast  almost  exclusively  on  tops  before 
going  after  the  remainder  of  the  plant. 
There,  says  Johanning,  is  where  the 
trouble  starts.  If  they  are  forced  to  eat 
the  whole  plant  they  get  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  intake  in  the  rumen  and  there  is 
no  bloat  trouble.  Whether  or  not  this 
theory  will  hold  water  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Johanning 
cows  graze  his  pastures  with  never  a  sign 
of  trouble. 

The  soils  in  Johanning’s  area  seldom 
need  lime,  but  they  get  a  dose  of  500 
pounds  of  5-20-20  at  seeding  in  the  spring 
and  a  top  dressing  of  500  pounds  of 
either  0-20-20  or  10-10-10  early  in  the 
spring  every  year  while  they  remain  in 
meadow.  Sometimes  he  skips  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  mixed  fertilizer  and  gives  the 
land  200  to  250  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  pull  the  alfalfa  through.  The 


feeling  seems  to  be  growing  among  ob¬ 
servant  farmers  and  agronomists  that  the 
time  to  put  phosphate  on  is  when  the 
ground  has  been  tom  up  for  a  new  seed¬ 
ing — give  it  enough  at  that  time  to  last 
through  the  rotation.  Muriate  of  potash, 
a  highly  important  food  for  alfalfa,  is 
absorbed  readily  when  top-dressed,  but 
the  phosphate  needs  some  help  to  work 
in.  The  top-dressed  phosphate  is  not 
wasted,  but  it  may  take  a  whole  season 
or  more  before  it  becomes  effective. 

The  same  principle  applies  where  lime 
is  needed,  too.  To  really  do  its  work 
lime  must  be  applied  a  good  six  months 
before  the  crop  is  planted. 

Johanning’s  seed  mixture  is  8  to  10 
pounds  of  alfalfa,  1  pound  of  Ladino 
clover  and  1  pound  of  brome  grass.  La¬ 
dino,  he  feels,  “can’t  be  beat  for  milk 
production” ;  but  in  the  long  run  for 
hay,  for  pasture  and  for  milk  production, 
alfalfa  is  his  favorite.  Ranger  is  the  va¬ 
riety  he  is  currently  using. 

This  hard-headed  dairyman  isn’t  one 
to  accept  someone  else’s  word  on  the 
value  of  fertilization.  He’s  the  kind  of 
fellow  who  builds  or  rebuilds  his  field 
and  bam  equipment  when  the  store- 
bought  stuff  doesn’t  do  the  job  the  way 
he  thinks  it  should  be  done.  He  has  a 
huge  self-unloading  forage  wagon,  9  feet 
by  16  feet,  with  9-ft.  sides,  which  he  built 
himself  because  he  could  not  buy  the 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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ON  A  FALL  MORNING  in  1901  Judd  Mc- 
Knight  stood  on  a  headland  above 
the  Pecos  River  in  New  Mexico  and  watched 
his  herd  of  1100  mortgaged  sheep  snake 
down  the  dusty  trail  to  the  river.  Judd  was 
nineteen  years  old  and  he  had  two  dollars 
and  some  loose  change  in  his  pocket. 

Judd  and  his  sheep  had  come  a  long 
way — from  Eldorado,  Oklahoma,  across 
the  Texas  Panhandle  and  into  southeastern 
New  Mexico,  a  dry,  dusty  trek  of  close 
to  400  miles,  not  counting  the  meander- 
ings  of  a  herd  of  sheep.  His  jeans  were 
patched,  his  boots  were  run  down  and  his 
sheep  needed  salt.  Winter  was  coming  on. 

But  if  Judd  was  bad  off  he  didn’t  know 
it,  for  as  he  stood  there  above  the  Pecos 
a  dream  took  shape — a  dream  that  until 
now  had  been  only  a  vague,  nameless  urge 
that  made  him  restless,  and  kept  him  al¬ 
ways  on  the  move. 

Now  he  knew  what  he  wanted — ^sheep 
and  land,  land  and  sheep — thousands  of 
sheep  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land.  He 
saw  the  ochre-colored  plain  dotted  with 
sheep — his  own  sheep,  and  his  domain 
stretched  away  to  the  purple  dome  of  El 
Capitan  on  the  far  horizon.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  big  man  in  this  big  land  of  the 
West.  That  dream  was  never  to  fade,  and 
it  carried  Judd  McKnight  to  the  top  over 
recurring  drouth,  two  depressions,  stag¬ 
gering  debt  and  falling  markets. 

Today,  fifty-six  years  later,  Judd  Mc¬ 
Knight  can  stand  on  that  same  point  and 
look  out  over  200,000  acres  of  good  graz¬ 
ing  land — the  McKnight  Sheep  Kingdom 
— with  20,000  sheep  grazing  in  tight- 
fenced  meadows.  It  wasn’t  easy.  He  had 
no  education,  no  inheritance,  no  back¬ 
ground  of  family  or  position.  But  he  did 
have  one  thing  beyond  all  else — a  bulldog 
tenacity,  a  singleness  of  purpose  that 
shaped  every  move  he  made  in  the  next 
half  century.  The  Mexican  sheep  hands 
who  knew  him  called  him  El  Chato,  The 
Bulldog.  And  Judd  McKnight,  at  seven¬ 
ty-six  is  still  The  Bulldog,  a  hard-bitten, 
ruthless  survivor  of  an  era  of  the  West 
when  the  weak  perished  and  the  meek 
inherited  nothing. 


sheep  kingdom 

By  Frank  Farmer 
Photographs  by  Joe  M  unroe 


A  good  many  of  Judd’s  rough-and-ready 
ways  came  from  his  father,  Tom.  Tom 
was  a  wrangler  on  the  old  Chisholm  Trail 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  mar¬ 
ried  and  settled  in  Davilla,  Texas,  as  a 
storekeeper.  Judd  was  born  in  1882.  The 
McKnight  family  moved  to  Quanah,  Tex., 
soon  after  Judd’s  birth.  Then,  when  Judd 
was  still  a  youngster,  the  family  decided 
to  move  to  Eldorado,  Oklahoma,  about 
twenty  miles  north  across  the  Red  River. 
Judd  liked  the  move,  but  he  did  have  one 
regret.  He  was  in  the  throes  of  a  puppy- 
love  affair  with  a  pretty  little  neighbor 
girl,  Nannie  Potts,  and  he  shed  some  of 
his  few  tears  at  parting.  He  never  forgot 
Nannie. 

Tom  McKnight  opened  a  general  mer¬ 
chandise  store  in  Eldorado,  but  that 
petered  out  and  he  homesteaded  a  sand- 
blown  farm  that  wasn’t  much  good.  Judd 
grew  up  there.  The  country  settled  and 
money  was  tight.  The  water  was  bitter, 
the  farms  were  small,  and  they  never 
seemed  to  raise  a  decent  crop.  But  his 
father  refused  to  move,  perhaps  because 
his  wife  died  there.  He  remarried  an  Ok¬ 
lahoma  girl. 

When  Judd  was  thirteen,  he  got  his  first, 
and  last,  exposure  to  book  learning.  It  was 
brief.  A  teacher  was  induced  to  come  to 
the  community  and  Judd  took  his  lunch 
and  trudged  reluctantly  to  the  one-room 
school.  His  seatmate  was  a  six-year-old 
who  already  knew  the  alphabet  and  could 
write  real  well.  Judd  felt  inferior,  and 
that  is  one  feeling  he  never  learned  to  like. 
He  learned  to  write  “The  dog  runs”  that 
first  day,  and  concluded  that  was  enough 
for  a  sheep  man.  He  never  went  back. 

That  evening  when  he  got  home  he 
found  the  four  sheep  owned  by  the  family 
had  broken  out  of  the  pasture.  Judd  per¬ 
suaded  his  father  that  he  could  not  go 
back  to  school  until  he  found  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  two  days  it  took  him  to  find  those 
sheep  the  humiliation  he  had  suffered  in 
school  kept  gnawing  on  his  mind.  He  ex¬ 
plained  to  his  father  that  what  he  wanted 
most  in  the  world  was  to  own  a  herd  of 
a  hundred  sheep — and  you  couldn’t  own 


that  many  sheep  sitting  in  a  schoolroom 
learning  the  three  R’s.  Finally  his  father, 
being  what  he  was,  agreed.  Judd  was  to 
take  his  lunch  and  herd  the  sheep,  and 
manage  the  business  of  increasing  the 
herd.  Father  and  son  were  to  be  partners. 
Judd’s  first  step  was  to  get  his  father’s  per¬ 
mission  to  trade  a  litter  of  skinny  no-good 
pigs  for  sheep. 

Taking  a  pig  in  a  sack,  Judd  rode  to 
the  farm  of  a  neighbor.  He  found  the 
neighbor  washing  up  for  dinner. 

“I’m  thirsty,”  Judd  said. 

“Light  and  get  a  drink,”  the  neighbor 
invited. 

Judd  was  invited  for  dinner.  He  put 
the  sack  under  his  chair  and  was  very 
solicitous  of  the  pig’s  welfare  during  the 
meal.  Finally,  his  host’s  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  him.  “What  you  got  in  that 
sack?”  he  asked. 

“What  sack?”  Judd  asked  innocently. 

“That  sack  under  your  chair.” 

“It  sounds  like  a  pig  and  that’s  just 
what  it  is.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 

pig?” 

“Trade  it  for  some  sheep.” 

The  host  rolled  a  smoke.  After  a  while 
he  said,  “I’ve  got  a  sheep  I’d  like  to  trade 
for  a  pig.”  Judd  McKnight  made  his  first 
deal.  It  was  mostly  through  young  Judd’s 
teen-age  trading  that  the  McKnights  ran 
up  their  string  to  several  hundred  head. 
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Judd  McKnight’s  broad  nose  and  undershot  jaw  earned  him 
the  name  of  £I  Chato,  The  Bulldog.  From  a  lifetime 
of  squinting  in  the  desert  sun  his  shrewd  eyes  are  almost 
hidden.  Right,  his  face  softens  as  he  regards  his  first 
great-grandchild,  all  done  up  in  the  Indian  manner.  The 
McKnight  family  has  had  the  wisdom  of  adapting 
good  things  from  the  native  Mexicans  and  Indians.  Left,  a 
rambunctious  character  shows  off  at  the  annual  roundup. 


In  the  early  fall  comes  the  annual  roundup, 
payoff  time  for  the  McKnight  ranches. 

The  sheep  are  brought  off  the  ranges,  the  ewes 
and  lambs  sheared,  culled  and  “toothed,” 
and  the  lambs  are  sorted  for  market  and 
breeding.  The  maintenance  (right)  of  good 
range  is  not  left  to  chance.  Here  cactus  is 
being  burned  with  a  kerosene  torch. 
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Then  tliey  mortgaged  them  and  doubled 
their  count. 

As  his  ability  as  a  trader  sharpened, 
Judd  started  to  fret  over  his  lack  of  edu¬ 
cation.  He  couldn’t  be  out-traded,  but  he 
found  that  he  could  be  out-figured.  He 
began  liis  own  schooling.  He  spelled  out 
While  he  was 


words  on  canned  goods, 
watching  the  sheep  he  counted  sticks  and 
pebbles,  and  scratched  out  problems  in 
the  dust  with  a  stick. 

Then  one  day  when  he  was  eighteen  his 
father  brought  home  a  watermelon.  It 
was  wrapped  in  a  Roswell,  New  Mexico, 
newspaper  and  it  changed  Judd’s  whole 
life.  As  he  spelled  out  the  newspaper,  a 
sneat  idea  burst  upon  him.  His  dream  was 
beginning  to  sharpen.  In  Roswell  water- 


This  is  the  long,  fine  wool  from  the  Border  Leicester  breed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
imported  blood  in  this  breed,  which  Judd  developed.  His  breeding  program  for  better 
quality  wool  has  been  sound  and  practical.  These  are  his  hands. 


Judd  went  to  his  father.  “Somebody’s 
trot  money  down  there.  Maybe  we  could 
;et  some  of  it  if  we’d  move  there.” 

Tom  McKnight  shook  his  head,  but 
Judd  didn’t  forget.  He  hung  on  to  his 
dream.  A  little  later  he  heard  that  a  man 
by  the  name  of  A1  Garrett  had  drilled  a 
well  on  the  Blackwater  River  thirty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Roswell  and  found 
water  as  pure  as  snow  water.  Judd  thought 
of  the  bitter  gyp  water  they  drank  in  Eldo¬ 
rado.  The  dream  of  New  Mexico  taunted 
him  day  and  night.  He  could  talk  of 
nothing  except  what  fine  country  it  must 
be.  of  how  rich  a  young  man  could  get 
in  a  country’  where  a  watermelon  cost  a 
"ar.  An  old  friend,  Hubert  Blackwell, 
id  gone  to  Lincoln,  New  Mexico,  and 


Judd  stared  at  the  floor.  He  felt  numb. 
He  thought  of  the  long  trail  drive,  of 
bitter  water  and  poor  grass  and  small 
farms  back  in  Oklahoma.  Almost  fiercely 
he  turned  to  Abe  Pruitt  and  said,  “I  won’t 
take  no  for  an  answer.  I  won’t  cheat  you.” 

Pruitt  said  nothing.  All  day  long  Judd 
dogged  his  footsteps.  He  did  not  leave 
the  store.  Every  time  Pruitt  looked  up  he 
met  Judd’s  determined  eyes.  Toward  eve¬ 
ning  Pruitt  said,  “Come  and  meet  my 
partner,  young  man.”  He  introduced  him 
to  his  partner,  Joyce,  and  called  to  a 
clerk,  “Give  this  boy  all  he  wants.” 


where.”  He  had  a  few  loose  coins  in  his 
pocket,  but  he  felt  no  doubt  about  the 
credit.  After  all,  he  had  a  big  herd  of 
sheep.  The  mortgage  on  them  was  less 
than  a  dollar  a  head.  Certainly  he  could 
get  credit. 

Soaking  wet,  Judd  would  have  weighed 
less  than  eighty  pounds.  He  was  lean  and 
he  looked  hungry';  his  clothes  were  patched 
and  months  on  the  trail  hadn’t  helped 
their  appearance.  He  looked  like  a  poor 
risk  as  he  tied  his  team  to  the  rack  in 
front  of  Joyce-Pruitt  and  Company — Gen¬ 
eral  Merchandise.  Hipshot  cow  ponies 
were  tied  in  front  of  the  saloons;  cowboys 
whooped  and  spurred  through  town;  Mex¬ 
icans  loafed  in  the  shade  of  cottonwoods. 
He  hadn’t  seen  so  many  people  for  a  long 
time.  Roswell  was  a  thriving  town  of  1500 
souls  in  1901. 

Judd  walked  into  the  Pruitt  store.  A 
solemn  man  walked  up  to  him. 

“I’m  looking  for  the  boss,”  Judd  an¬ 
nounced. 

“I’m  Abe  Pruitt,”  the  man  said  gloomily. 

“I  want  some  credit,”  Judd  said.  “I 
have  some  sheep.  I’ll  pay  it  back  when  we 
shear  next  spring.” 

Abe  Pruitt’s  back  stiffened.  “V'ou  know 
it’s  boys  like  you  that  are  ruining  this 
country.”  He  swept  his  hand  toward  the 
street.  Walking  past  was  a  boy  about 
Judd’s  age.  “That  boy  owes  me  twenty 
dollars,”  Pruitt  said.  “He’ll  work  on  some 
cow  outfit  until  he  draws  his  wages  and 
then  he’ll  pull  out  without  paying  me.  I’m 
not  going  to  lose  another  dime  by  credit¬ 
ing  you  boys.” 

Judd  shifted  his  attack.  “But  you  don’t 
understand.  I’ve  got  some  sheep  up  north 
of  here.  I’ve  got  to  have  salt  and  flour 
and  stuff.”  He  looked  down  at  his  ragged 
jeans  and  boots.  He  started  to  say  he 
needed  some  clothes  but  his  pride  got  the 
better  of  him.  Pruitt  said,  “I’m  sorry,”  and 
walked  away. 


Judd  and  his  banker.  Judd’s  ability  to  get 
credit,  reflecting  his  honesty  and  reliability,  has 
brought  him  through  depressions  and  drouth. 


K  kwell  said.  It  was  raining  there.  1  he 
Ilou  weed  was  lush.  They  could  fatten 
I'ir  sheep  and  sell  them  for  good  money. 
Tom  McKnight’s  resistance  finally  broke. 
>11  September  20,  1901,  Judd  and  a 
iiiicl,  George  Foster,  headed  the  Mc- 
Miinht  sheep  toward  Paducah,  Texas,  then 
•  Lubbock,  past  the  Yellow  Houses  divi- 
'u  of  the  three-million  acre  XIT  Ranch 
1  West  Texas.  On  a  rainy  day  late  in 
'•(toiler,  Judd  drove  his  chuckwagon  into 
'  w  Mexico  on  a  dim  wagon  road  just 
|^t  of  Portales.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
tncliiig  on  the  banks  of  the  Pecos,  with 
f  blue-hazed  mountains  in  the  distance 
id  the  grasslands  rolling  into  the  horizon, 
•icoige,”  he  said,  “this  is  the  best  damn 
‘('P  country  in  the  whole  world.” 

During  the  long,  golden  days  of  autumn, 
!  dd  and  Foster  herded  the  sheep  toward 

grama 


(‘  mountains,  grazing  them  on 
■d  buffalo  grass.  One  day  from  a  rise 
ly  saw  the  sprawling  outline  of  Roswell 
1  the  valley.  “I’d  better  go  get  some  grub 
id  clothes,”  Judd  told  his  friend.  “Winter 
coming  on.  I’ll  have  to  get  credit  some- 
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Judd  wasted  no  time  in  piling  salt,  flour,  Blackwell’s  camp.  He  roused  Blackwell, 
bacon,  beans,  dried  fruit,  socks,  and  a  coat  “I’m  not  going  to  the  Big  Bend  country,” 
on  the  counter.  Pruitt  walked  up  and  he  said. 

said,  “That’s  not  enough.  Get  whatever  Blackwell  shook  the  sleep  from  his  head 
you  want.”  and  squirmed  out  of  his  bedroll.  “What?” 

Judd  doubled  the  order.  The  bill  to-  he  cried  incredulously.  “Why  not?” 
taled  $17.60.  He  put  the  supplies  in  the  “My  sheep  are  mortgaged,”  Judd  said, 
wagon  and  drove  back  to  camp.  When  he  “If  I  sell  them.  I’ll  have  to  send  most  of 

got  there  he  realized  he  didn’t  really  know  the  money  back  to  my  old  man.  I’ll  be 

if  he  had  $17.60  worth  of  supplies  or  not.  out  of  the  sheep  business  and  I’ll  never 

He  put  the  items  near  his  campfire  and  have  enough  money  to  get  back  in.  I’m 

gathered  up  a  bucketful  of  rocks.  Small  going  back  north  to  Roswell.  I’m  going 

ones  for  nickels,  bigger  ones  for  dimes,  for  to  homestead  me  a  place  when  I  get  old 


Workers  on  the  McKnight  ranches  are 
mostly  Mexicans.  They  are  handy  with  sheep 
and  Judd  gets  along  well  with  them. 

enough.”  Judd’s  dream  had  a  sharper 
point  now — he  knew  what  he  wanted,  and 
how  he  would  get  it. 

He  headed  back  to  camp,  his  jaw  set 
When  daylight  came  he  turned  his  herd 
north.  The  sheep  pointed  out,  grazii^ 
and  unconcerned. 

Spring  came;  Judd  sheared  his  sheep 
and  paid  his  debts.  He  wrote  his  first 
letter  ...  to  his  father.  Then  he  wrote  to 
Nannie  Potts.  He  told  her  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  in  New  Mexico,  of  the  grass  that 
grew  in  the  mountains  even  when  the 
plains  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away  weni 
brown  and  sear.  His  letter  to  his  father- 
must  have  been  persuasive,  for  that  suml 
mer  of  1902  Tom  McKnight  moved  hi 
family  to  New  Mexico.  The  sheep  part-' 
nership  was  resumed,  but  now  Judd  was 
the  manager. 

The  next  two  years  were  good  onei 
'I’heir  herd  increased;  they  traded,  sold 
wool  and  wether  lambs,  bought  more 
sheep.  In  the  fall  of  1903  when  Judd  was 
21,  he  homesteaded  a  place  about  halfway 
between  Roswell  and  Mesa.  He  built  a 
one-room  shack  and  his  father,  step.; 
mother,  and  brother  moved  in  with  himi 

Judd  reached  out,  never  satisfied.  Thef 
ran  their  sheep  on  free  range  but  thepj 
were  in  debt  over  their  heads.  Then  an 
outbreak  of  scab  gave  them  their  first 
break.  Judd  was  learning  that  the  man 
who  holds  on  when  the  pinch  comes  reapi 
the  harvest  of  the  w'eak  who  fall  out.  A' 
government  sheep  inspector  suggested  that 
Judd  build  a  dipping  vat.  He  could  make'^ 
thousands  of  dollars,  the  inspector  hinted. 
Judd  followed  his  advice  and  he  and  his 
father  and  brother  dipped  116,000  sheep 
at  five  cents  each.  Elated,  they  paid  some 
debts,  bought  more  sheep. 

Here  Judd  decided  that  he  would  go 
alone.  His  family  lacked  his  vision,  and 
held  him  back.  He  sold  the  homestead 
to  his  father  and  brother,  divided  up  the 
sheep,  and  moved  out. 

He  dreamed  of  a  mountain  ranch  where 
there  was  always  grass  and  water.  Herd¬ 
ing  more  than  two  thousand  sheep  before 
him,  he  set  out  to  find  the  sheepman’s 
Shangri-La. 

It  was  a  two-year  search.  He  ranged 
his  sheep  all  through  the  White  Moun- 


quarters,  half  dollars,  dollars.  One  by  one 
he  put  each  item  in  a  line  and  placed 
beside  it  enough  stones  to  represent  its 
cost.  When  he  finished  he  had  counted 
out  $17.60  worth  of  rocks.  Abe  Pruitt  was 
honest.  He  would  give  his  business  to  Abe. 

A  few  days  later  Judd  met  Hubert 
Blackwell  and  together  they  started  driv¬ 
ing  their  sheejj  south.  On  December  31, 
1901,  Judd  and  Blackwell  camped  about 
a  mile  apart  south  of  Hope,  New  Mexico. 
But  Judd  went  to  bed  under  the  weight 
of  a  growing  worry.  He  still  had  not  slept 
by  midnight.  He  got  up,  dressed,  went  to 
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An  old  Mexican  shearing  sheep.  Note  the  body 
support  harness,  hung  from  the  ceiling. 


Mouthing  or  “toothing”  sheep  in  the  corral. 
Teeth  condition  shows  animal’s  age. 


is  the  w  orking  team  w  hich  operates  the 
Knight  sheep  empire.  In  the  foreground  are 
■d  and  Mrs.  McKnight,  “Granny.”  Back 
left  to  right,  are  Judd,  Jr.  and  his  wife  ; 

^d.  Sr.’s  daughter,  Joyce,  and  her  husband, 
po  Cooper  ;  Joe  McKnight  and  his  w  ife  ; 
dd  s  oldest  daughter,  Minnie,  and  her 
dtand,  Clyde  Marley.  Wade,  the  youngest 
( lost  his  life  in  the  w  ar.  Every  sheep  on  the 
iBrh  goes  through  the  dipping  tank 
Hou  )  at  roundup  time. 


tains  and  got  to  know  every  waterhole 
and  canyon  in  them.  During  the  long 
days  he  had  much  time  to  think  and  plan. 
He  composed  a  letter  to  Nannie  Potts 
back  in  Quanah,  I'exas,  hoping  that  she 
would  be  able  to  read  it.  Judd’s  jirose  was 
halting  and  he  couldn’t  spell,  but  Nannie 
got  the  message.  One  day  Judd  left  his 
sheep  in  charge  of  a  Mexican  herder  and 
struck  out  horseback  for  Da  villa,  Texas. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  mountains  in 
the  spring  of  1908,  he  brought  Nannie 
with  him. 

He  had  a  good  start  in  sheep  and  a 
partner.  Now  to  get  the  land. 

In  the  fall  of  1908  he  and  Nannie  were 
herding  sheep  near  the  Pajarita  Moun¬ 
tain,  south  of  El  Capitan,  when  he  met 
a  French  sheepherder,  Capt.  Charles  De- 
Bremond.  They  were  sitting  around  the 
campfire  one  night  w'hen  Judd  said,  “I’ve 
got  to  find  a  place,  but  I  don’t  know 
where  there  is  water.  Where  would  be  a 
good  place  to  homestead?” 

“Do  you  remember  an  old  pine  tree  at 
the  head  of  Mountain  Canyon?”  DeBre- 
mond  asked. 

Judd  nodded. 


“You  back  off  from  the  pine  tree  on 
a  level  spot  and  drill  a  well,”  DeBremond 
told  him.  “You’ll  find  water  and  you’ll 
never  go  broke.” 

The  well  came  in  at  715  feet.  Judd 
rode  into  Roswell  and  signed  his  home¬ 
stead  papers;  the  Home  Ranch  was  born. 
Judd  and  Nannie  picked  out  a  site  on  the 
slopte  above  the  well  and  built  a  dug-out. 
They  covered  it  with  boards  and  piled  dirt 
on  top  and  lived  there  three  years.  But 
it  was  uncomfortable  and  damp  and 
Nannie  preferred  to  stay  in  the  sheep 
camps  with  Judd.  Finally  they  built  a 
small  house  of  concrete  and  abandoned 
the  dug-out.  Judd  kept  reaching  out  .  .  . 
buying  land  .  .  .  sheep  .  .  trading.  In 
1912  he  was  running  14,000  ewes. 

That  same  year  a  young  Mexican,  An¬ 
tonio  Gallegas,  went  to  work  for  Judd.  He 
became  Judd’s  confidant  and  first  lieuten¬ 
ant.  Rather  than  feed  mutton  to  the 
thirty  men  working  for  him,  Judd  and 
Antonio  hunted  the  big  mule  deer  that 
ranged  the  mountains  and  the  antelope 
that  foraged  on  the  plains  to  the  east.  A 
haunch  of  venison  was  always  worth  a 
{Continued  on  page  103) 
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IN  GEORGIA  there  is  a  man  who  hatches,  feeds,  raises,  kills 
plucks,  freezes,  and  sells  10  million  chickens  a  year.  He  als( 
owns  the  hens  that  lay  the  eggs  that  hatch  into  the  broiler  chicks 
and  he  makes  the  pies  that  contain  the  chicken  meat  that  isn’i 
sold  as  frozen  broiler.  His  name  is  Jesse  Jewell,  and  his  opera 
tion  is  just  about  the  perfect  example  of  what  may  be  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  future. 

The  revolutionary  economic  organization  that  propelled  Jewell 
from  a  small-town  feed  dealer  to  the  largest  integrated  producer 
of  broilers  in  the  country  is  called  vertical  integration.  Some 
hail  it  as  a  long  needed  reorganization  of  farm  economics  that 
will  bring  greater  efficiency  to  agriculture;  others  see  it  as  the 
slimy  tentacles  of  a  tyranny  that  is  changing  the  American 
farmer  into  an  employee — a  piece  rate  worker.  Nearly  everyone 
who  has  studied  the  dynamic  growth  of  integration  agrees  that 
as  this  system,  which  now  dominates  the  broiler  industry,  is 
applied  to  hogs  and  cattle  and  other  farm  enterprises  it  is  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  greatest  change  in  American  agriculture  in  a  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  changing  the  relationship  of  the  fanner  to  produc¬ 
tion  and  to  marketing. 

Since  vertical  integration  is  still  in  the  development  stage  in 
agriculture  and  has  taken  many  forms,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  de¬ 
fine.  In  a  general  sense,  it  is  a  regrouping  of  resources,  either 
through  ownership  or  credit  control,  in  order  to  carry  out  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  activity  in  an  enterprise.  Jesse  Jewell  is  a  classic 
example  of  integration  in  agriculture.  An  industrial  example 
would  be  a  steel  company  which  adds  iron  and  coal  mines  to 
provide  raw  materials,  a  steamship  line  and  a  railroad  to  furnish 
transportation,  and  a  fabricating  company  to  convert  the  steel 
into  useable  forms  and  to  sell  it  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  all  agricultural  activity 
was  integrated.  That  was  when  the  farmer  produced  everything 
he  used — he  made  his  plow  from  wood,  built  his  harrow  by  driv¬ 
ing  pegs  into  an  A  frame,  produced  and  saved  his  own  seed, 
raised  and  fed  his  own  horsepower,  cobbled  and  wove  shoes  and 
clothes,  and  did  without  ’most  everything  else.  And  he  also 
processed  and  distributed  the  produce  that  got  off  the  farm- 
lie  skimmed  the  milk  and  made  butter,  smoked  hams,  jerked 
beef,  dried  fruits,  and  stored  many  of  tbe  vegetables  in  pits  for 
winter  deliveiy.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  word  cash  had 
little  meaning  in  agriculture;  and  it  took  ten  farmers  to  fccdj 
one  city  man.  | 

In  the  years  that  followed,  as  scx-iety  became  more  complex,  | 
a  division  of  labor  was  intrtxiuced  into  agriculture  and  farming  ■ 
shifted  from  a  subsistence  to  a  cash  basis.  The  equipment  and 
supplies  that  fannei-s  need  to  raise  their  crops  were  taken  over 
and  produced  for  them  by  industry  for  cash  and  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  a  great  processing  and  distributing 
enterprise  grew. 

^^'lth  the  coming  of  integration  some  feel  that  we  have  come 
full  circle  and  are  again  uniting  the  functions  of  supply,  pro¬ 
duction,  marketing,  and  distribution  into  a  unified  enterprise. 
From  another  point  of  v  iew,  others  feel  that  integration  marb 
the  final  triumph  of  capital  over  the  other  two  traditional  ele¬ 
ments  of  production — land  and  labor. 

Jewell  Becomes  an  Operator 

The  use  of  capital  was  certainly  the  main  reason  for  the  start 
and  the  growth  of  the  Jesse  Jewell  integration  in  north  Georgia. 
When  Jewell  started  his  operation  in  1936,  the  small  farmers 
w’ho  tried  to  make  a  living  raising  cotton  in  the  red  earth  around 
Gainesville  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words  capital  and  credit, 
but  those  who  had  any  of  either  were  about  as  scarce  as  inde¬ 
pendent  broiler  raisers  are  today.  During  this  black  period. 
Jewell  took  over  the  operation  of  a  feed  dealership  owned  by 
his  mother.  He  found  that  to  sell  feed,  he  had  to  help  farmers 
get  livestock  to  cat  it  so  he  began  by  using  the  slim  credit  of  his 
business  to  finance  chicks  for  his  customers.  Then,  in  order  to 
collect  the  feed  bill,  he  found  that  he  had  to  help  the  farmers 
sell  the  broilers  they  had  raised.  He  would  pile  the  caged  broilers 
onto  a  truck  and  drive  all  night  to  Florida  where  he  could  get 
a  better  price  for  them  on  the  live  market. 


By  Grant  Cannon 


VERTICAL 

INTEGRATION 


J.  D.  Jewell,  of  Gainesville,  Georgia,  king  of  the  poultry  integrators. 

Vertical  integration  has  become  a  national  issue. 
It  has  taken  over  broilers  and  is  now  moving 
hungrily  into  many  other  farm  enterprises. 
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Sow  s  and  boars  are  leased  from  the  feed  company  and  paid  for  in  kind  after  farrowing,  in 
he  swine  integration  arrangement  that  is  in  the  development  stages.  The  company 
iipplies  feed,  credit,  and  supervision.  Inbred  lines,  suitable  for  rotational  breeding,  are  used. 


Tliat  was  the  start  of  big  broiler  rais- 
im  in  Georgia.  “In  tliose  days.’’  Jewell 
v'lalls,  “fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
sere  sold  right  here  on  this  street  and 
ariners  were  in  debt  for  fertilizer  and 
ood  from  one  crop  to  the  next.  Now 
I  here  isn’t  a  cotton  gin  w'ithin  thirty  miles 
if  here,  cotton  has  taken  second  place  to 
iroilers  as  the  biggest  Georgia  crop,  and 
his  area  has  changed  from  one  of  the 
>oi  i  lest  in  the  country  economically  to  a 
rural  area  with  a  very  high  per  capita  in- 
ome.”  Jewell’s  beginning  effort  was  also 
I  he  start  of  integration. 

As  his  business  grew  he  reached  a  point 
where  he  resented  sending  so  much  money 
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out  of  the  state  for  baby  chicks  —  so, 
he  bought  an  incubator  and  started 
hatching  the  chicks  his  farmers  needed. 
He  also  felt  that  most  of  the  profit  was 
getting  away  when  they  shipped  and  sold 
on  the  live  market — so,  he  started  a  pro¬ 
cessing  operation  and  began  selling  iced 
broilers.  These  moves  set  the  pattern ;  since 
then  he  has  been  fighting  for  greater  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  operation  and  aggressively 
searching  out  new  aivas  for  expansion. 

Today,  J.  D.  Jewell,  Inc.,  owns  the 
breeding  flocks  that  produce  the  eggs  from 
which  broilers  are  hatched:  they  own 
the  incubators  that  hatch  the  eggs;  they 
contract  with  the  producers  to  raise  the 


birds  to  broiler  weight;  they  own  the  feed 
mill  that  produces  the  feed;  they  employ 
the  super\'isors  who  see  to  it  that  the 
broilei-s  are  raised  properly  ;  they  own  the 
processing  plants  that  kill,  pluck,  eviscer¬ 
ate,  and  freeze  the  broilers;  they  run  a 
pre-cook  unit  that  cooks,  breads,  and 
freezes  just-wann-and-ser\e  broilers;  they 
operate  a  pie  plant  that  makes  chicken 
pies  for  freezing;  and  they  own  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  plant  that  takes  the  heads,  feet,  evis- 
cera,  and  feathers  and  converts  them  into 
meat  scrap  meal,  feather  meal,  and  fat 
that  goes  right  back  into  the  Jewell  feed, 
and  then  back  into  the  Jewell  chickens. 

The  processing  plant  has  grown  from 
a  team  of  five  women  sitting  around  a 
wash-tub  full  of  hot  water  plucking  chick¬ 
ens  by  hand,  to  a  modern  plant  on  the  edg(‘ 
of  town  that  employs  over  300  woikers. 

The  feed  operation  started  as  a  dealer¬ 
ship  and  grew  to  the  point  where  Jewell 
himself  became  the  largest  individual  cus¬ 
tomer  for  broiler  feeds  in  .\merica.  At  this 
point.  Jewell  decided  to  build  and  operate 
his  own  feed  mill.  He  altered  these  plans, 
however,  when  Pillsbury  Mills,  with  whom 
he  had  always  had  friendly  relations,  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  operation  of  a  feetl 
mill  was  a  highly  specialized  business  and 
suggested  a  joint  enterprise.  The  result 
was  that  Jewell  built  a  $300,000,  nine- 
story  mill  and  warehouse  which  he  leases 
to  Pillsburv’.  They  supply  him  with  feed 
and  he  gets  a  royalty  on  the  fe('d  they  pro¬ 
duce  for  other  growers. 

The  by-products  division  came  into  be¬ 
ing  when  Jewell  realized  that  with  his 
tremendous  growth  there  wasn’t  a  river 
wide  enough  or  a  hole  deep  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  refuse  that  the  new  poul¬ 
try'  industry’  was  creating — and  beside  that 
he  hated  to  see  a  potential  profit  go  to 
w’aste.  He  started  by  con\erting  the  offal 
into  fertilizer.  Then,  he  installed  a  giant 
cooker  to  change  the  heads,  legs,  and  guts 
into  meat  scraps  for  chicken  feed.  \Vhen 
nutritionists  found  that  feathers,  too,  could 
be  processed  into  a  high-protein  feed  al¬ 
most  as  nutritious  as  dried  blood,  Jewell 
adapted  the  process  to  his  rendering  plant. 
Today,  he  has  12  cookers,  with  3  more  on 
order,  which  process  the  refuse  from  six 
million  north  Georgia  broilers  a  week. 

When  his  competitors,  and  he  has  many 
of  them,  began  getting  a  foot  in  the  door 
with  some  of  his  best  customei-s  by  offer¬ 
ing  chicken  pies  and  then  following  up 
with  their  own  broilers,  Jewell  responded 
by  merging  with  a  frozen  pie  comjjany 
which  now  operates  as  a  division  of  J.  D. 
Jewell,  Inc.  His  own  chicken  pie  is  lunv 
on  the  market  along  with  a  complete  line 
of  frozen  fruit  pies.  He  is  also  experiment¬ 
ing  w'ith  canning  the  shredded  meat  from 
necks  and  wings  which  can  be  us(>d  as 
chicken  barbecue  or  the  basic  ingredient 
for  salads  and  sandwiches.  In  his  spare 
moments,  which  are  few,  he  leans  back  in 
his  big  leather  chair  in  the  pine  panelled 
office  over  the  hatchery  and  dreams  of  re- 


placing  the  hot  dog  as  a  national  snack 
with  a  delicious  chicken  popover. 

The  feed  mill,  pie  plant  and  other  divi¬ 
sions  are  the  extensions  of  integration  from 
the  major  enterprise  which  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  uniform,  high-quality  broiler, 
raised  on  Jewell  feed.  This  was  the  first 
and  remains  the  most  important  function 
of  the  whole  structure.  To  insure  uni¬ 
formity  and  provide  the  best  possible  birds, 
Jewell  imports  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  pullets  and  cockerels  that  go 
into  his  breeding  flocks.  From  eggs  laid 
by  New  Hampshire  Reds  crossed  with 
White  Cornish  cocks  he  hatches  the  chicks 
that  are  sent  out  to  his  producers. 

Labor  for  Lease 

From  egg  to  broiler  the  birds  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Jewell  and  so  is  the  feed  that  goes 
into  the  chicken.  “In  effect,”  Jewell  ex¬ 
plains,  “we  lease  the  buildings,  equipment, 
litter,  medicines,  and  labor  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  They  all  work  under  a  uniform 
contract  that  hasn’t  been  changed  for  the 
past  six  years.”  Under  this  contract,  the 
producer  agrees  to  furnish  the  poultry 
house,  the  brooders  and  fuel  for  them,  the 
feeding  and  watering  equipment,  the  lit¬ 
ter  and  medicines  that  are  needed  and 
raise  the  birds  according  to  Jewell’s  di¬ 
rection.  Jewell  furnishes  the  chicks — the 
average  batch  is  5,000 — supplies  feed  in 
bulk  tanks,  and  sends  a  serv’ice  man  around 
once  a  week  to  help  with  any  problems. 
Between  9  and  14  weeks,  the  broilers  are 
picked  up  and  shipped  to  the  processing 
plant  where  they  are  weighed  and  are 
graded  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  graders. 

Payment  is  made  to  the  producer  on 
the  basis  of  weight,  feed  conversion,  and 
the  going  market  price  for  live  broilers  as 
quoted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  the  back  of  each  contract  is  a  schedule 
showing  the  average  weight  of  the  broil¬ 
ers,  the  many  possible  feed  conversion  ra¬ 
tios,  and  the  price  that  will  be  paid  per 
pound  when  the  market  price  is  25  cents 
a  pound.  For  example,  a  three-pound 
broiler  with  a  feed  conversion  of  2.7  pounds 


of  feed  for  each  pound  of  meat  will  bring 
$0.0631  a  pound;  if  the  conversion  rate 
drops  to  three  pounds  of  feed  for  each 
pound  of  broiler,  the  price  goes  down  to 
$0.0481.  For  each  cent  above  25  cents 
that  the  price  rises  on  the  live  market,  the 
price  paid  to  the  producer  goes  up  J/j  cent 
until  the  live  market  price  reaches  30 
cents,  which  is  the  upper  limit  shared  by 
the  producer.  As  the  price  goes  down  be¬ 
low  25  cents  the  contract  price  is  dropped 
Yi  cent  for  each  cent  drop  until  the  price 
reaches  18  cents  which  is  the  lower  limit 
that  the  producer  risks.  These  prices  are 
all  based  on  Grade  A  chickens.  Grade  B 
birds  bring  two-thirds  of  this  price  and 
Grade  C  birds  only  half  the  price. 

Jewell  is  one  of  hundreds  of  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  hatchery  operators,  processing  plant 
owners  or  combinations  of  these  groups 
who  have  developed  integrated  units.  The 
size  and  extent  of  integration  of  his  opera¬ 
tion — which  has  won  him  the  title  of  Na¬ 
tion’s  Cackle  King — is  unusual,  but  the 
vertical  integration  that  he  pioneered  now 
accounts  for  90  per  cent  of  the  broilers 
raised  in  the  United  States.  Contracts 
with  producers  vary  widely,  but  basically 
they  provide  credit  for  the  operation,  re¬ 
duce  the  risk  of  raising  broilers,  and  fur¬ 
nish  an  outlet  to  the  market  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  This  last  factor  is  so  important  that 
an  economist  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
Georgia  broiler  industry  said,  “I  seriously 
doubt  if  an  independent  farmer  could  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  broiler  business.  Even  if  he 
could  finance  the  whole  operation  and 
take  advantage  of  the  cash  discounts  that 
are  offered,  he  would  still  have  to  be  part 
of  an  integrated  enterprise  to  get  his  broil¬ 
ers  on  the  market.” 

The  effect  of  integration  on  the  small 
farmer  who  shifted  from  a  cotton  patch 
to  a  broiler  house  during  the  past  20  years 
has  been  revolutionary.  Jewell’s  own  com¬ 
ment  is,  “Farming  is  going  out  of  style 


around  here.  The  biggest  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  jobs  in  town — the  feed  mills 
and  processing  plants  and  trucking  jobs  em¬ 
ploy  twelve  thousand  right  here  in  Gaines¬ 
ville — raising  broilers  is  a  side  line  they  do 
in  their  spare  time  for  extra  income.  Most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  women;  the 
husbands  do  the  heavy  jobs  of  cleaning 
out  after  a  batch  and  repairing  the  houses.” 

Most  of  the  producers  own  their  own 
homes  and  poultry  houses,  but  previous 
experience  in  broiler  raising  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  essential.  With  Jewell  selecting  the 
chickens  and  the  feed  and  supervising  the 
operation,  anyone  who  will  conscientiously 
follow  directions  can  do  the  job.  As  one 
producer  said,  “I  think  Mr.  Hastings  who 
visits  us  could  take  a  man  who  had  never 
seen  a  chicken  and  make  a  good  broiler 
man  out  of  him.” 

This  does  not  mean  that  good  producers 
are  taken  for  granted.  They  are  the  key 
to  a  constant  flow  of  broilers  into  the  pro¬ 
cessing  plant  that  keeps  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise  going.  Jewell’s  contract  is  specifically 
designed  to  reward  the  producer  who  does 
a  good  job  as  shown  by  a  favorable  feed 
conversion  rate.  In  addition,  he  gives  a 
prize  each  month  to  the  producer  among 
the  500  who  contract  with  him  who  has 
done  the  best  job.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  the  Grower’s  Exchange,  an 
organization  of  integration  operators,  main¬ 
tains  a  black  list  with  the  names  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  considered  unreliable  or 
inefficient.  Once  a  man  gets  his  name  on 
this  list  he  is  through  as  a  broiler  pro¬ 
ducer,  for  nMced  dealer  will  place  chick¬ 
ens  with  him. 

The  result  of  integration  has  been  to 
create  a  group  of  broiler  raisers  who  don’t 
give  a  hang  about  the  cost  of  chicks,  since 
they  never  buy  any;  who  don’t  care  what 
feed  costs,  since  it  is  sent  them  as  part  of 
the  deal;  and  who  don’t  even  pay  any  par- 
{Continued  on  page  89) 


Men  and  equipment  are  leased  by  the  feed  company  in  the  integrated  poultry  industry. 

Many  contracts  guarantee  the  raiser  against  loss  and  pay  him  on  the  basis  of  feed  conversion. 
Under  integration  the  production  of  broilers  in  the  U.S.  has  more  than  doubled  since  1950. 


Rain  Isn’t  Enough 


Crop  yields  and  soil 
moisture  tests  show 
that  we  need  more 
water  and  need  it 
oftener  than  rain  will 
provide.  Even  in  the 
best  of  years,  there’s 
need  for  irrigation 

An  electric  moisture  tester  (right)  tells 
the  farmer  when  he  needs  to  irrigate. 

Hot,  dry  winds  will  steal  the  moisture  even 
when  rains  are  frequent. 


“  T  DOUBT  if  ril  ever  see  a  better  com 
1  year  than  1956,”  said  Tom  Pot- 
tenger,  who  raises  sweet  corn  in  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Miami  River  in  Ohio.  “It 
rained  just  about  like  you’d  order  it  if 
you  were  planning  a  perfect  year,  yet  we 
irrigated  three  different  times  and  we 
hgure  irrigation  gave  us  a  five  to  ten  per 
cent  increc.se  in  our  gross.” 

If,  during  the  best  year  within  the 
memory  of  this  man,  corn  profited  from 
irrigation,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  equipment  was  valuable  every  year. 
The  extent  to  which  it  was  of  value, 
however,  is  surprising. 

Pottenger  bought  his  equipment,  $7,000 
worth  of  it,  in  the  early  spring  of  1954 
I  and  had  it  set  up  before  he  started  his 
.1  early  planting.  With  sw'eet  corn,  the 
Pottengers  try  for  the  earliest  possible 
market  by  planting  in  early  April  and 
‘  continue  planting  into  July  and  har¬ 
vesting  until  late  in  September  or  early 
'  October.  1954  was  not  a  good  year  as  far 
‘  as  rain  was  concerned.  “That  year,”  Pot- 
‘  tenger  said,  “we  had  our  most  dramatic 
'  example  of  w’hat  a  system  could  do.  We 
^  planted  the  forty-five-acre  piece  next  to 
’  the  river  in  early  com  and  we  irrigated  it 
^  one  and  a  half  times  before  we  got  rain. 

We  boosted  the  yield  we  had  been  getting 
'  in  good  years  and  stepped  up  the  date  of 
'  maturity  by  five  or  six  days.  That  year 
'  the  early  price  of  sweet  corn  was  great — 
it  went  as  high  as  eighty  cents  and  held 
''  at  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  dozen  for  three 
-  weeks.  Irrigation  helped  us  hit  this  mar¬ 


ket  in  full  strength  We  figured  we  grossed 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  that  year  which 
was  directly  credited  to  irrigation,  or  over 
twice  what  the  system  cost  us. 

“In  1953,  which  was  also  a  bad  year 
for  moisture,  we  planted  the  high  field 
on  July  first.  We  had  no  rain  to  speak  of 
and  we  harx’ested  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dozens  of  poor-quality  corn  to  the  acre.  In 
1954  we  planted  the  same  field  at  almost 
the  same  time  of  year;  we  irrigated  three 
times  and  got  thirteen  hundred  dozens  to 
the  acre,  which  is  higher  than  we  ever 
hoped  to  get,  even  with  irrigation.” 

That  Is  the  kind  of  story  that  has  always 
sold  the  farmer  on  irrigation.  While  years 
like  1956  conxince  him  that  he  can  make 
it  without  irrigating,  Pottenger  found 
this  was  not  true.  The  summer  of  1957 
was  far  better  than  average  and  should 
make  a  good  test.  “We  had  over  eighteen 
inches  of  rain  between  April  15  and  Sep¬ 
tember  15  m  1957,  which  is  about  an  inch 
more  than  we  usually  get  during  that 
period,”  Pottenger  said.  “And  we  started 
with  the  ground  so  wet  that  we  had  to 
delay  planting  until  April  15.  We  had 

6.2  inches  in  May,  but  we  had  to  irrigate 
early  in  May  to  get  the  corn  up  because 
the  rain  wasn’t  spaced  right.  In  June  we 
had  a  cool  month  and  five  inches  of  rain 
spread  out  in  seven  nice  show'ers  and  we 
didn’t  have  to  irrigate  In  July  we  had 

4.2  inches,  about  evenly  divided  between 
the  first  and  the  last  of  the  month,  and 
we  irrigated  for  a  week  solid  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  In  August  we  had  1.8  inches  on  the 


eleventh.  That  was  all.  We  irrigated  once 
and  were  going  over  it  again  when  the 
rain  caught  us  early  in  September. 

“This  was  a  good  year,”  Pottenger  con¬ 
tinued,  “yet  we  were  irrigating  three  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  On  one  of  our  sandy  fields, 
we  know  that  without  irrigation — even  in 
this  good  year — we  would  have  had  a 
total  loss.  With  irrigation  we  got  yields  as 
high  as  1300  dozen  to  the  acre,  which  is 
about  like  getting  130  bushels  of  field  corn 
to  the  acre.  We  also  had  some  irrigated 
sweet  corn  that  followed  field  corn  where 
our  yields  were  down  to  600  dozen  Over 
all,  we  figure  that  irrigation  gave  us  an 
increase  of  15  to  20  per  cent  on  this  good 
year.  With  that  kind  of  return  I  have  in¬ 
creased  my  investment  in  irrigating  equip¬ 
ment  every  year  since  we  bought  the  sys¬ 
tem.  We  have  extended  the  use  of  the 
equipment  to  save  our  cover  crops  after 
they  have  gotten  a  start  and  then  been 
left  stranded  by  a  drouthy  period.  Right 
now  we  are  considering  changing  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  high-pressure  system  for  use  on 
the  sandy  soils  and  keeping  the  low-pres¬ 
sure  system  for  use  on  our  heavier  land.” 

Sweet  corn  is  a  high-value  crop  and  a 
farmer  can  afford  to  spend  more  raising 
it  than  he  would  want  to  lay  out  for  a 
weedy  pasture.  The  crops  on  which  irriga¬ 
tion  pays  and  those  on  which  it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  sorted  out  for  every  location. 
In  the  arid  west  every  crop  that  is  grown 
must  be  irrigated — except  for  dry-land 
wheat  and  that,  too,  would  be  irrigated  if 
{Continued  on  page  81) 
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The  Screech  Owl 

who-o-o  is  the  farmer best  friend 


This  is  a  common  screech  owl  doing  what  he  likes  to  do  best — eat¬ 
ing  a  mouse.  A  screech  owl  around  the  farm  is  better  than  any  cat, 
and  he’ll  catch  fully  as  many  mice  and  you  won’t  have  to  pamper 
him  and  feed  him  during  the  off  season.  The  screech  owl  comes  in 
two  color  combinations,  red  and  brown,  and  gray  and  black ,  the  two 
phases  are  often  found  in  the  same  brood.  He  nests  in  a  hollow  tree 
or  nook  of  a  building.  Usually  he  spends  a  minimum  of  time  build¬ 
ing  a  nest,  scratching  together  a  few  twigs  and  leaves.  His  wife  lays 
three  to  five  eggs  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched  the  parents 
start  them  on  insects  and  worms  and  work  up  to  mice,  frogs  and  an 
occasional  fish.  A  bird  of  the  night,  the  screech  owl  flits  on  silent 
wings  like  a  shadow  along  the  ground,  pouncing  on  frogs  and 
mice  in  the  grass.  His  feathers  are  soft  and  fluffy — pluck  him  and 
he’s  no  bigger  than  a  robin.  He’s  the  only  small  owl  with  ear  tufts. 
His  big,  round  eyes,  very  good  for  seeing  at  night,  are  fixed  in  his 
head  but  he  has  a  very  limber  neck.  His  cry  is  a  mournful,  tremu¬ 
lous  wail,  running  down  the  scale,  and  sounds  very  much  like  a 
coloratura  gargling  in  high  C.  With  this  he  scares  the  daylights  out  of 
folks  who  are  passing  graveyards  at  night.  The  screech  owl  is  with 
you  the  year  ’round  and  doesn’t  wander  very  far  from  the  place  of 
his  birth.  Like  his  big  cousin,  the  barn  owl,  which  incidentally  will 
catch  as  many  mice  in  one  night  as  tweh  e  cats,  he  deserves  all  the 
protection  he  can  get  as  one  of  nature’s  balances. 


Going,  going,  gone — three  steps  in  the 
conversion  of  mouse  Into  owl.  The  mouse  is 
measured  for  size  (above),  turned  to  go  in 
head  first.  There  may  be  trouble  here  (right), 
a  slight  misjudgment  perhaps;  but  victory 
at  last  (far  right)  and  quite  proud  he  is. 
Larger  morsels  are  held  in  the  talons  and  torn 
apart;  this  is  a  handy  arrangement  when 
feeding  the  young. 


Now  it’s  Tranquilizers 

They  calm  the  unruly  and  put  faster  grains  on  cattle  and  sheep 


SOONER  OR  LATER  ^somc  inquisitivc  ex¬ 
perimenter  was  bound  to  try  out  the 
new  tranquilizers  on  livestock.  It  doesn’t 
lake  a  mental  giant  to  reason  that  if 
the  energy  used  up  by  a  steer  in  walking 
around  could  be  used  in  building  meat, 
he  wouldn’t  eat  so  much  and  h  wouldn’t 
take  him  so  long  to  reach  market  weight. 
This  was  the  theory  behind  caged  layers. 
If  a  bunch  of  steers,  or  hogs,  or  a  flock 
of  broilers  could  be  calmed  down  to  the 
point  where  they  just  didn’t  give  a  dam 
about  anything  but  the  feed  trough,  they 
ought  to  lay  around  and  put  on  weight 
like  Aunt  Emma  with  a  banana  split. 

It  was  tried,  but  the  results  were  not 
quite  what  was  expected.  It  was  found  that 
tranquilizers  given  to  hogs  and  hens  in  se¬ 
dation  doses  changed  their  entire  person¬ 
alities;  mean  old  sows  could  be  converted 
to  parlor  pets  and  leghorns  persuaded  to 
keep  their  feet  on  the  ground,  but  they 
gained  no  more  weight  than  in  their  pre¬ 
vious  untranquilized  condition.  The  chick¬ 
ens  actually  seemed  to  eat  less  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  gain  less. 

But  with  cattle  and  sheep  it  was  differ¬ 
ent.  Just  a  speck  of  the  tranquilizer  dmg 
added  to  their  feed,  a  mere  5  grams  to 
a  ton  of  supplement,  not  nearly  enough 
to  have  any  sedation  effect  whatsoever,  and 
they  immediately  shifted  into  high  gear 
on  feed  conversion.  Why,  nobody  knows. 
The  point  is  that  ruminants  seem  to  be 


able  to  use  the  drug  in  some  way  that  non¬ 
ruminants  do  not.  The  results  point  to 
new  guarantees  of  economy  in  feeding. 

No  one  claims  to  know  exactly  how 
tranquilizers  work.  They  have  come  into 
use  in  American  medicine  only  within  the 
last  three  years  and  in  that  time  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  leading  items  in  the  drug 
trade.  A  doze;p  or  more  of  them  are  now 
on  the  market  sporting  such  names  as 
Atarax,  Miltown,  Equanil,  Thorazine, 
Raudixin,  Paxital,  and  Serpasil.  Their  pre¬ 
cursors  have  been  known  to  the  primitive 
witch  doctors  and  medicine  mei\  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Dr.  Louis  G.  Nickell,  plant  physiol¬ 
ogist  at  Chas.  Pfizer  and  Co.,  reports  that 
Rauwolfia,  the  plant  from  which  reserpine 
and  other  tranquilizers  are  derived,  has 
been  used  in  India  for  3000  years  for 
fevers  and  snakebite.  The  Hindus  used  it 
in  tho  treatment  of  insanity  and  as  a 
sedative,  and  there  are  indications  that 
Ghandi  resorted  to  it  to  sustain  him  in  his 
campaigns  of  passive  resistance. 

Back  ten  years  ago,  medical  men  began 
efforts  to  isolate  the  active  ingredient  from 
the  rauwolfia  root  and  in  1952  a  CIBA 
research  team  finally  extracted  the  crystals 
of  the  drug  reserpine,  the  active  ingredient 
in  Serpasil.  This  substance  was  used  at  first 
as  a  remedy  for  high  blood  pressure;  then 
it  was  found  that  it  did  a  remarkable  job 
of  reducing  anxiety  in  patients.  Dr.  Alfred 
£.  Earl,  in  chaige  of  experimental  animals 


at  CIBA,  tried  a  dose  of  reserpine  on  a 
wildly  agitated  bunch  of  monkeys  that  had 
just  been  received  at  the  laboratory  and 
was  amazed  at  the  way  the  animals  calmed 
down  while  remaining  fully  coordinated. 
It  was  next  tried  on  a  group  of  mental 
patients  with  favorable  results. 

In  the  meantime  such  other  drugs  as 
chlorpromazine  (the  active  ingredient  in 
Thorazine)  and  meprobamate  (from  which 
Equanil  and  Miltown  are  derived)  were 
also  attracting  attention.  Their  claims  were 
sustained  and  the  tranquilizer  boom  was  on. 

Then  a  few  veterinarians  began  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  tranquilizers,  mainly  with 
small  animals,  dogs,  particularly,  and  cats. 
In  this  field  they  are  known  as  “chemical 
restraining  agents.”  Veterinarians  use  them 
to  sooth  the  anxiety  of  the  dog  left  at  the 
boarding  kennel,  as  a  preanesthetic  for  a 
dangerous  dog  about  to  undergo  surgery, 
to  quiet  the  dog  brought  in  to  have  his  toes 
trimmed  or  his  tail  docked. 

More  recently  they  have  been  used  to 
calm  sheep  while  being  sheared  and  their 
use  has  been  suggested  to  quiet  animals  in 
shipment,  to  calm  sows  at  farrowing  time, 
and  to  quiet  stallions  and  bulls  so  they  can 
be  handled  in  greater  safety.  And  there  has 
been  talk  of  administering  tranquilizers 
to  cattle  before  slaughter  in  the  hopes  of 
eliminating  “dark  cutting”  beef.  The 
theory  here  is  that  excitement  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  triggers  the  release  of  adrenalin  which 
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burns  up  much  of  the  sugar  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  causing  the  dark  colored  meat.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  calm  these  animals  before 
.slaughter,  it  is  argued,  should  aid  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  objectionable  color.  But  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  where  a  process 
has  been  developed  by  which  dark  cut¬ 
ting  beef  can  be  produced  at  will,  they 
say  that  so  far  the  tranquilizers  they  have 
used  have  been  ineffective. 

Nor  have  other  uses  mentioned  in  large 
animal  practice  yet  been  approved.  When 
asked  what  the  side  effects  or  after  effects 
of  these  uses  may  be,  veterinarians  and 
pharmaceutical  houses  frankly  admit  they 
do  not  know.  As  a  research  veterinarian 
with  one  of  the  big  drug  firms  said  re¬ 
cently,  “Tranquilizers  are  in  the  exp)eri- 
mental  stage  and  their  use  is  being  con¬ 
fined  to  experimental  animals.  While  they 
probably  would  have  no  deleterious  effect 
upon  a  gilt  or  sow  if  given  before  farrow¬ 
ing,  we  do  not  know  for  sure.  We  are  not 
going  to  advise  their  use  with  high-priced 
breeding  stock  until  we  are  sure.” 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  veterinarians 
or  lixestock  owners  from  using  the  pills  if 
they  think  the  occasion  justifies  the  action. 
Nothing  but  the  cost,  that  is.  A  500-milli¬ 
gram  pill  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
calm  a  100-pound  dog  for  a  few  hours 
costs  about  12  cents.  Proportionately,  it 
would  cost  around  $1.80  to  dose  a  1500- 
Ijound  bull.  To  keep  him  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  for  any  extended  period  would  get 
a  bit  expensive.  There  are  more  potent 
tranquilizers  which  will  do  the  job  on  a 
smaller  dose,  but  the  cost  will  not  be 
materially  less.  Actually,  no  one  is  sure 
what  the  proper  dosage  should  be.  In 
work  with  chickens  at  the  University  of 
California  it  was  found  that  the  birds 
need  a  much  heavier  dose,  based  upon 
body  weight,  than  do  humans.  This  was 
in  an  experiment  to  determine  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  tranquilizers  in  affording  pro¬ 
tection  against  high  temperatures  in  the 
hen  house.  Here  the  drugs  were  effective. 
Birds  treated  with  reserpine  suffered  only 
a  3  per  cent  mortality  against  50  per  cent 
in  the  controls;  chlorpromazine-treated 
chickens  had  a  15  per  cent  mortality 
against  50  per*  cent  in  the  controls,  when 
the  temperature  was  raised  as  high  as  113 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  But,  oddy  enough,  the 
amount  of  protection  provided  by  reser¬ 
pine  depended  upon  the  strength  of  the 
dose,  whereas  a  small  amount  of  chlorpro- 
mazine  was  as  effective  as  a  large  dose,  if 
effective  at  all.  The  chlorpromazine  had 
no  beneficial  effect  on  young  chickens  and 
it  had  no  soothing  effect  on  older  birds. 

In  the  Feedlot 

It  is  as  a  growth  stimulant  in  ruminant 
feeding  that  the  tranquilizers  show  most 
promise.  Working  at  their  extensive  ani¬ 
mal  research  center  at  Terre  Haute,  In¬ 
diana,  the  Pfizer  people  have  come  up  with 
results  in  cattle  and  lamb  feeding  which 
Dr.  Herbert  G.  Luther,  Director  of  the 
center,  describes  as  “a  real  break-through” 


in  the  field  of  animal  nutrition.  No  de¬ 
tailed  figures  have  been  released  on  the 
feed  trials  but  lambs  improved  their  feed 
efficiency  as  much  as  20  per  cent  when 
minute  amounts  of  tranquilizing  drugs 
were  introduced  into  their  feed,  and  they 
put  on  weight  much  faster.  With  some  of 
them  the  time  to  reach  a  desired  finish 
was  cut  25  per  cent  or  more. 

Cattle,  in  several  trials  ranging  up  to 
168  days,  showed  an  improvement  of  5 
to  20  per  cent  in  feed  efficiency.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  pinpoint  the  results  of 
the  Pfizer  trials  for  the  layman  since 
various  tranquilizing  agents  were  used  and 
at  varying  levels;  also,  they  were  used  in 
some  cases  as  the  only  additive  to  the 
feed  and  in  others  in  combination  with 
Terramycin,  with  stilbestrol,  and  with 
combinations  of  Terramycin  and  stilbes¬ 
trol,  with  which  combination,  incidentally, 
they  gave  the  best  results.  But  the  figures 
seem  to  hold  a  lot  of  promise.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Hereford  yearling  steers  gained  an 
average  of  2.13  pounds  a  day  during  a 
168-day  period  with  none  of  the  addi¬ 
tives  in  their  feed.  When  Terramycin,  stil¬ 
bestrol  and  tranquilizers  were  added,  the 
tranquilizers  at  very  low  levels — about  5 
grams  to  a  ton  of  supplement — gains 
jumped  to  2.51  jxmnds,  per  day,  up  18 
per  cent.  And  whereas  it  took  10.96 
pounds  of  feed  to  make  a  pound  of  gain 
in  the  control  group,  those  on  the  fortified 
feed  made  a  pound  of  gain  on  9.69  pounds 
of  feed,  up  13  per  cent  in  feed  efficiency. 

In  a  110-day  trial  in  which  all  the  steers 
had  stilbestrol  and  Terramycin  added  to 
their  feed,  the  controls  gained  2.88  pounds 
per  day  while  those  which  received  a 
dose  of  tranquilizer  in  addition  to  the  hor¬ 
mone  and  the  antibiotic  put  on  3.25 
pounds  per  day  and  made  a  pound  of  gain 
on  only  8.24  pounds  of  feed  as  contrasted 
to  the  8.57  pounds  of  feed  required  by 

Cattle  have  shown  remarkable  feed  gains  with 
low  levels  of  tranquilizers.  A  larger  dose 
would  have  made  it  easier  to  move 
this  steer  (below)  at  Cincinnati's  Swifton 
Shopping  Center. 


the  controls.  This  was  an  increase  of  13 
jjer  cent  in  daily  gains  and  4  per  cent  in 
feed  efficiency. 

.Another  point  in  favor  of  the  tranquil¬ 
izers  is  that  they  have  no  bad  effect  on 
carcass  grade.  The  honnone  additives  have 
sometimes  caused  a  drop  in  carcass  grade. 
In  the  last  experiment  mentioned  the  con¬ 
trol  steers  graded  in  the  high-good  bracket ; 
the  tranquilizer  treated  animals  were  well 
within  the  choice  classification. 

Cattle  seem  to  have  a  great  tolerance  to 
the  tranquilizers  when  given  at  the  levels 
used  in  the  feed  trials.  Apparently  a  steer 
can  easily  be  given  twice  as  much  of  the 
drug  as  might  eventually  be  recommended 
as  a  feed  additive  without  suffering  any 
ill  effects.  In  the  Pfizer  experiments  as 
much  as  400  times  the  size  of  the  low 
level  dosage  was  given  without  harm. 

Why? 

The  only  thing  the  research  workers  seem 
to  know  for  sure  about  why  the  tranquil¬ 
izers  work  as  they  do  with  cattle  and 
lambs  is  that  it  is  not  because  of  any 
sedation  effect.  They  have  watched  their 
(Continued  on  page  85) 
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TOOL  WITH  A  100  USES 

THE 

VERSATILE 

FARM 

SPRAYER 


By  Fred  Knoop 


Buying  a  sprayer  is  one  time  when  the  fanner  should  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  There  are  three  questions  that  he 
should  ask  himself  before  he  decides  on  any  one  of  the  couple 
of  dozen  makes  and  types  of  sprayers  on  the  market  today.  What 
am  I  going  to  spray?  How  much  acreage  do  I  have  to  spray? 
How  often  do  I  have  to  spray?  The  man  who  is  going  to  handle 
200  acres  of  cotton  may  want  a  high-speed  high-boy  type  of  self- 
propelled  sprayer  that  can  handle  the  15  to  18  spray  applica¬ 
tions  that  it  takes  to  keep  weeds  and  insects  under  control  from 
the  time  the  plant  is  a  seedling  until  it  is  ready  to  defoliate  at 
7  or  8  feet  tall.  The  corn  farmer  who  wants  to  handle  pre¬ 
emergence  sprays,  corn  borer  spray,  then  work  in  the  pasture 
in  fall  with  liquid  fertilizer  may  settle  for  a  trailer  sprayer  with 
a  steel  or  coated  tank  and  stainless  steel  nozzles. 

Raising  these  two  crops,  cotton  and  corn,  puts  the  sprayer  to 
work  on  many  of  its  basic  jobs :  weed  control,  insect  control,  pre¬ 
emergence  weed  control,  defoliating,  and  applying  liquid  ferti¬ 
lizer.  But  there  are  many  other  uses  for  the  sprayer.  With  the 
accessories  that  are  available  today,  a  sprayer  is  usable  just  about 
every  week  in  the  year.  Farmers  arc  using  their  sprayers  for 
killing  brush,  applying  fly  and  grub  control  chemicals  to  live¬ 
stock,  spraying  barns  and  animal  shelters  with  fly  control  chem¬ 
icals,  painting  barns,  spraying  lanes  and  barnyards  with  oil, 
cleaning  tractors,  spraying  pastures  to  control  insects,  introduc¬ 
ing  fertilizer  into  irrigation  lines,  producing  a  fog  to  fight  fires, 
and  even  digging  post  holes  with  a  stream  of  water. 

Basically,  a  spraying  outfit  consists  of  a  pump,  a  tank,  a 
pressure  regulator,  and  hose  for  moving  the  spray  material  from 
the  tank  to  pump,  to  regulator,  to  the  nozzle.  Using  a  pump  and 
hose  kit,  an  old  55-gallon  drum  and  some  scrap  iron  for  attach¬ 
ing  the  equipment  to  the  tractor,  it  is  possible  to  put  together 
a  workable  spray  outfit  for  under  $100.  But  dollar  for  dollai 
the  spraying  rigs  that  are  designed  by  experts  and  sold  for  doing 
the  basic  farm  spraying  jobs  are  the  best  buys  in  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  market  today.  There  is  little  reason  to  spend  time  chasing 
down  all  the  small  parts  needed  for  building  sprayers,  that  is, 
unless  you  have  time  to  spare.  Most  farmers  don’t! 

The  Pump. 

The  pump  is  the  heart  oi  any  spraying  system.  It  puts  the  liquid 
where  you  want  it  and  with  the  pressure  you  need  to  do  the 
job.  When  you  talk  pumps  you’ll  find  there  are  six  kinds,  basically, 
with  variations  introduced  into  each  by  individual  manufac¬ 
turers.  These  are  piston,  diaphragm,  gear,  centrifugal,  vane  and 
nylon  roller  pumps.  You  soon  discover  when  you  consider  pumps 
that  you  run  head  on  into  the  big  split  in  the  sprayer  field. 
There  are  the  high-pressure  sprayers  and  low-pressure  sprayers; 
the  difference  between  the  two  types  begins  with  the  pump. 

High  Pressure  Systems 

High  pressure  pumps,  with  a  range  of  operating  pressure  from 
zero  to  800  pounds,  are  more  complicated  in  construction  and 
usually  cost  more  because  they  must  be  heavier  and  sturdier.  To 
develop  this  kind  of  pressure,  you  need  a  piston-type  pump  con¬ 
nected  to  a  power  source  that  is  relatively  slow-moving  in  terms 
of  r.p.m’s.  Often,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  power  needed, 
a  high  pressure  pump  has  its  own  power  unit. 

A  high  pressure  sprayer  system  will  do  any  kind  of  a  spraying 
job.  It  is  a  must  if  the  job  to  be  done  is  fogging  truck  crops  or 
covering  fruit  trees  with  sprays  to  control  insects.  It  has  an  ad¬ 
ditional  value  in  fighting  fires  with  the  fogging  method,  which 
was  developed  during  the  last  year.  It  blows  out,  it  cools,  and 
it  smothers,  and  it  wets  down  any  burning  material.  When  the 
sprayer  isn’t  in  use  in  the  field,  it  can  be  kept  full  of  water, 
gassed  up  and  ready  to  hook  onto.  For  fighting  building  fires, 
grass  fires,  electrical,  gasoline,  and  oil  fires  it  will  let  you  sleep 
more  soundly  than  depending  on  a  volunteer  fire  department 
10  miles  away.  The  blast  of  the  watery  fog  blows  out  a  Class  A 
(wood  or  inflammable  material)  fire  like  you  blow  out  a  match. 
On  Class  B  fires  (liquids),  the  millions  of  water  droplets  in  the 
high-pressure  fog  turn  into  steam,  absorbing  heat  in  the  process. 


reducing  the  temperature  below  the  com¬ 
bustion  point.  Then,  too,  the  expanding 
steam  replaces  and  shoves  out  the  oxygen, 
the  most  important  ingredient  of  any  fire. 
The  remaining  water  wets  down  and  cools 
off  the  whole  area.  One  hundred  gallons 
of  water  under  400-600  pounds  pressure 
is  as  effective  for  fire  fighting  as  1000  gal¬ 
lons  from  a  hose. 

For  pumping  viscous  materials,  such  as 
spraying  molasses  on  poor  quality  hay,  a 
piston  pump  must  be  used. 

Probably  the  deciding  point  for  the  use 
of  a  piston  pump  for  many  farmers  will 
be  the  fact  that  wettable  powder  spray 
materials,  such  as  are  used  for  vegetable 
and  fruit  tree  spraying,  will  damage  other 
types  of  pumps.  The  ceramic  cylinder 
or  honed  steel  lining  in  the  finest  piston 
pumps  will  withstand  the  corrosive  and 
abrasive  action  of  this  kind  of  material. 

Piston  pumps  can  handle  good  volumes 
of  liquids.  This  adapts  them  to  use  in 
spreading  liquid  fertilizer,  where  large 
gallonage  is  needed  and  the  acreage  is  to 
be  covered  fast.  The  corrosive  action  of 
some  types  of  liquid  fertilizers  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  better  piston  pumps. 

So,  if  you  have  big  acreage  and  need  a 
big,  rugged  sprayer  for  jobs  that  require 
high  pressure  at  the  nozzles,  the  piston 
pump  may  be  your  best  buy.  The  prices 
start  at  about  $700,  which  will  include 
a  mounted  power  unit  and  a  200  gallon 
tank  mounted  on  wheels.  Smaller  units 
using  piston  pumps  mounted  on  tractor 
take-offs  will  cost  from  $300  up. 

Low  Pressure  Pumps 

In  the  low  pressure  pump  division  are  the 
diaphragm,  gear,  centrifugal,  vane,  and 
nylon  roller  pumps.  The  diaphragm  pump 
develops  very  low  pressure  and  is  used 
mainly  for  pushing  out  liquid  fertilizer 
and  in  helping  gravity  do  its  job.  It  does 
have  good  capacity,  but  is  not  adapted 
to  creating  enough  pressure  for  most 
sprayer  uses.  When  made  of  resistant 
metals  it  stands  the  effects  of  corrosive 
liquids  quite  well.  It  is  often  powered 
by  a  reciprocating  arm  attached  to  the 
sprayer  wheels. 

The  centrifugal  pump  can  be  used  to 
deliver  large  quantities  of  liquids  to  the 
distributing  nozzles.  It  does  not  have  the 
ability  to  deliver  high  pressure  with  its 
discharge.  It  is  often  used  for  large  vol¬ 
ume  liquid  fertilizer  distribution  from 
trucks  and  it  makes  possible  fast  travel 
over  the  field. 

Ov'er  half  of  the  farm  sprayers  are 
equipped  with  gear  pumps,  nylon  roller  and 
vane  pumps.  They  do  a  good  job  under 
most  farm  spray  uses.  They  are  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  have  made  possible  the  low  costs 
of  tractor  mounted  and  trailer  type  farm 
sprayers  because  they  require  low  horse¬ 
power  to  drive  them.  Usually  they  are 
mounted  on  the  tractor  power  take-off. 
From  a  mechanical  design  standpoint  they 
are  not  capable  of  developing  extremely 
high  pressures.  From  zero  to  200  pounds 
pressure  is  the  normal  working  range,  al¬ 


though  some  are  capable  of  higher  pres¬ 
sures.  These  small  pumps  will  deliver 
from  2  to  20  gallons  of  liquid  to  the 
nozzles  per  minute,  depending  upon  the 
pressure  at  which  they  are  working.  With 
the  small  nozzles  used  to  create  a  mist  for 
covering  leaves  of  plants  with  insecticides, 
higher  pressure  will  be  needed  with  low 
gallonage.  For  liquid  fertilizer  larger  gal¬ 
lonage  and  low  pressure  is  used. 


Jets,  Booms,  and  Guns 

The  jet  nozzle  is  the  wide  angle  speed 
king.  It  spreads  the  spray  out  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  covers  a  swath  up  to  50  feet 
wide.  It  is  fastened  directly  to  the  hose 
fitting  and  can  give  reasonably  good  her- 
bacide  or  insecticide  coverage  on  pastures 
or  small  grain  at  10  miles  an  hour  tractor 
speed.  Because  the  jet  is  used  as  a  single 
nozzle  in  back  of  the  tractor,  without  a 
boom,  or  outrigger,  it  makes  the  cheapest 
spray  outfit. 


The  jet  nozzle  spray  pattern. 

Nozzle  cluster  jets  of  2,  3,  and  5  jets 
clustered  around  an  outlet  fitting  are  also 
used  to  give  greater  gallonage. 

While  the  jet  is  the  cheap  sprayer  out¬ 
let,  it  does  have  limitations  in  row  crops. 
In  high  winds  it  gives  irregular  coverage, 
which  is  bad  if  you  are  working  on  al¬ 
falfa  bugs  or  grasshoppers.  Some  types 
of  jet  sprayers  are  fitted  so  that  the  holder 
can  be  removed  and  used  as  a  handgun 
for  spraying  weeds,  cattle,  or  applying  fly 
spray  to  buildings. 

Booms  are  the  outriggers  extending 
from  the  sprayer.  They  can  be  adjusted 
for  height,  and  usually  have  a  safety 
break-back  feature  if  you  hit  a  fence  on 
a  turn.  They  are  folded  for  transport  to 
and  from  the  fields.  There  are  two  types 
of  booms,  the  wet  and  dry  booms.  In 
the  wet  boom  the  nozzles  are  screwed 
directly  into  the  pipe,  which  is  both  a 
support  and  a  transport  for  the  liquid. 
In  the  dry  boom  the  pipe  or  square  steel 
outrigger  serves  as  a  support  for  clamps 
which  hold  a  hose  strung  underneath 
through  which  the  spray  material  flows. 
The  latter  is  the  more  expensive  construc¬ 
tion  and  has  some  advantages  of  strength 
and  flexibility. 


The  complete  spray  pattern  of  the  boom. 

The  wet  booms  are  made  from  steel 
tubing,  aluminum,  or  black  iron  pipe. 
Keep  in  mind  that  aluminum  will  handle 
nitrogen  solutions,  but  complete  liquid  fer- 


Proper  application  in  tall  cotton  comes  from 
parting  the  plants  with  the  sprayer’s 
sloping  fenders,  then  shooting  the  spray  in 
from  below  and  above. 


The  mule  comes  back  to  the  cotton  field 
in  this  John  Blue-designed  sprayer  for  use  in 
tall  cotton  for  boll  worm  and  boll  weevil 
control.  The  sprayer  pump  is  powered  by 
an  air-cooled  gasoline  engine. 


A  front  mounted  sprayer  boom  gives  high 
visibility  to  the  operator  and  makes  fence  row 
work  easy.  The  tank  is  behind  the  seat. 


Top-dressing  with  liquid  fertilizer  is  a 
high-speed  operation  and  gives 
the  young  plants  a  good  start  in  life. 
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Here  is  some  advanced  thinking  in  liquid 
fertilizer  spreaders.  The  Flolizer  Company  of 
Kingston,  Ohio,  adapted  this  Jeep  cab- 
over-engine  pick-up  for  speed  spraying. 

The  steel  tank  holding  500  gallons  of 
complete  tailor-mixed  liquid  fertilizer  was  built 
to  fit  flush  into  the  truck  body.  Three 
Hanson  Broadjet  nozzles  do  the  spreading  from 
folding  booms.  The  liquid  is  pumped  by 
a  Roper  centrifugal  pump,  powered  by  power 
take-off.  The  tank  has  two  eyes  welded  to 
it  and  can  be  lifted  out  and  disconnected  in 
10  minutes,  to  make  the  Jeep  usable  for 


any  farm  job.  With  four-wheel  drive  the  truck 


can  do  a  spreading  job  even  when  the  fields 
are  wet,  and  there  is  little  packing  because  of 
the  low  overall  weight  of  the  vehicle 
and  its  load. 


tilizei's  require  steel  and  stainless  steel  to 
resist  the  corrosive  effects. 

A  boom  gives  the  most  accurate  place¬ 
ment  of  spray  material.  With  a  boom 
sprayer,  drops  or  extensions  can  be  used 
to  drop  the  nozzles  down  between  rows, 
putting  insecticides  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves.  With  cotton,  particularly,  the 
thorough  method  of  application,  on  top, 
on  the  sides,  and  underneath,  is  the  only 
method  of  getting  a  good  boll  weevil  kill. 

Booms  can  be  set  up  for  4,  6,  8,  or  10 
rows.  The  average  farmer  will  probably 
settle  for  a  6-row  boom.  This  has  a  wipe 
spread  of  about  21  feet  and  will  cover 
about  ten  acres  an  hour,  not  counting 
rehll  time  for  the  tank.  This  would  allow 
for  applying  5  to  100  gstffons  per  acre. 

The  gun-type  of  sprayer  is  used  for 
hand  work  with  a  long  length  of  hose, 
taking  the  spray  material  directly  from 
the  pressure  regulator.  A  gun  can  be  used 
for  spraying  cattle,  applying  fly  spray  on 


buildings,  whitewashing,  fence  row  brush 
spraying,  cleaning  equipment,  fire  exting¬ 
uishing.  Many  orchard  men  still  like  to 
work  with  two  guns,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  tractor  as  they  go  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  The  height  of  the  tree  covered  will 
depend  on  the  pressure  used.  Usually 
with  a  gun  you  will  want  to  use  150 
pounds  or  more  pressure.  Guns  are  ad¬ 
justable  by  turning  the  handle  to  produce 
a  fine  spray  or  a  stream  of  liquid.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  gun  is  a  useful  accessory  for  any 
sprayer  and  greatly  widens  the  use  of  the 
sprayer  through  the  year. 

Tanks 

Most  often  used  are  the  standard  55-gal- 
lon  tanks  made  of  steel.  These  are 
cheap;  when  they  corrode  they  can  be 
thrown  away.  Specially  shaped  tanks  of 
just  about  any  size  can  be  obtained  in 
steel,  aluminum,  or  stainless  steel.  The 
latter  two  are  expensive,  but  they  resist 


the  corrosive  effect  of  some  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  spray  material.  For  large  acre¬ 
age  the  big  tanks  save  time  going  back 
to  the  spray  supply  for  reloading.  You 
can  see  that  if  you  apply  10  gallons  an 
acre  and  cover  10  acres  an  hour,  a  100- 
gallon  tank  will  make  just  an  hour’s  run. 
Let  your  acreage  determine  the  size  of  the 
tank.  In  hilly  ground  you  may  be  limited 
in  the  size  of  the  tank  and  the  way  you 
carry  your  spray  material  weight.  V'ou 
can  figure  that  100  gallons  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial  will  weigh  right  at  850  pounds.  A 
tank  for  hilly  country  should  be  mounted 
horizontally  on  a  wide  wheel-base  trailer. 

There  are  new  developments  in  tanks  to 
give  them  longer  life  with  corrosi\e  ma¬ 
terials.  One  of  these  is  the  plastic  lined 
steel  tank.  This  is  much  cheaper  than 
stainless  steel  and  still  has  a  long  life 
span.  Another  long  life  guarantee  is  the 
use  of  high-carbon  steel  for  the  tanks, 
valves  and  fittings. 


Two  Types  of  Farm  Sprayer  Pumps 


In  8-roller  Hypro  nylon  pump.  This  type  of  pump  Is 
usually  attached  to  the  tractor  power  take-off.  It  is  cap¬ 
able  of  building  up  350  pounds  pressure.  At  400  r.p.m.  it 
will  deliver  8  gallons  per  minute  at  50  pounds  pressure. 


A  Bean  Royal  cylinder  pump.  This  type  of  pump  has  3 
cylinders  and  is  driven  by  its  own  power  unit.  In  the 
larger  size  it  can  deliver  60  gallons  per  minute  at  800 
pounds  pressure  at  an  r.p.m.  of  ISO. 


t 


Just  a  few  years  ago  the  farmer  bought  a 
sprayer  because  he  had  some  special 
need  for  it .  . .  like  spraying  fruit  trees.  Then 
came  the  low-cost  tractor  sprayer,  and  dozens  of 
new  uses  were  discovered.  University  of 
Missouri  spray  experts  estimate  that  75  per  cent 
of  Missouri  farmers  own  sprayers  and 
90  per  cent  use  them! 


Right  at  the  turn  of  the  year  is  a  good  time 
to  clean  up  hog  and  chicken  equipment 
using  high  pressure  spray  and  a  disinfectant. 
Basal  bark  spraying  to  kill  scrub  trees  should 
be  done  while  trees  are  dormant. 


You  can  be  ready  for 
fire-flghting  any  time  of 
the  year.  The  high 
pressure  sprayer  gives 
on-the-farm  protection. 
Fall  fertilizer  applications 
are  in  order  now.  A  final 
barn-spraying  for 
can  eliminate  millions  d 
next  spring’s  early 
crop.  The  sprayer  can  be 
put  to  work  painting 
and  whitewashing  in  the 
sunny  fall  days. 


Sunmier  brings  the  hungry,  chewing  insects. 
There  are  com  borers  and  boll  weevils  to 
fight  and  weeds  to  spray.  In  the  dairy  it  b 
time  to  start  fly  control.  Spittlebugs 


Post-emergence  weed 
control,  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cation,  and  pasture 
insects  keep  the  sprayer 
busy  in  the  spring. 
Foliage  spraying  for 
killing  brush  and  trees 
can  be  done  now. 


and  aphids  in  the  alfalfa,  and  grasshoppers 

■ 

everywhere;  spraying  is  the  only  way 

to  control  them. 
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nozzles  are  attached  to  the  sprayer  boom  with  a  plated  clamp. 
There  is  a  fine  strainer  inside  the  nozzle  body  and  the  disk  or 
orifice  is  interchangeable  to  provide  various  spraying  rates  and 
patterns.  A  nozzle  may  also  be  blanked  off  by  inserting  a  closed 
disk.  Nozzles  must  be  fitted  to  the  material  being  sprayed  so  as 
to  give  the  right  coverage  applied  in  the  right  pattern.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  supplied  with  each  sprayer  and  should  be  followed 
carefully.  Cone  pattern  nozzles  are  usually  used  for  insect  con¬ 
trol  and  the  fan  type  is  used  for  killing  weeds.  The  application 
rate  for  these  is  usually  5  to  10  gallons  an  acre  at  35  pounds 
pressure  and  4  m.p.h.  speed.  For  applying  liquid  fertilizer, 
stainless  steel  flooding  nozzles  siiould  be  used;  their  flow  ranges 
from  50  to  100  gallons  per  acre. 

Sprayers  Are  Here  to  Stay 

So,  for  fruit  trees  and  uses  where  high  velocity  fog- type  of  spray¬ 
ing  is  needed,  high  pressure  outfits  should  be  considered  eve;', 
though  the  cost  is  higher.  For  row  crops  like  corn  and  cotton, 
high  clearance  is  of  prime  importance,  with  scientific  placement 
of  nozzles  to  cover  the  topsides  and  bottomsides  of  the  leaves, 
through  the  entire  season.  For  big  farm  operations,  big  tanks, 
big  capacity  pumps  will  save  time  and  speed  up  the  field  cover¬ 
age.  For  small  spraying  operations,  a  jet  nozzle,  plus  a  gun,  will 
do  a  first-class  operation. 

By  now  most  farmers  are  familiar  with  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  with  spraying:  labor  saved,  crops  freed  from  insects, 
weeds  eliminated,  and  yields  increased.  Yields  of  alfalfa  have 
been  increased  by  1000  pounds  an  acre  when  spittle  bug  was 
controlled;  additional  gains  of  50  pounds  per  head  during  the 
fly  season  on  beef  cattle  over  non-sprayed  herds;  two  hundred 
pounds  more  milk  during  a  two-month  period  on  a  dairy  cow 
protected  from  flies;  sprayed  corn  with  weeds  controlled  produced 


This  is  the  beauty  and  the  beast  of  the  cotton  fields.  The  delicate 
pink  cotton  blossom  is  easy  prey  to  the  pesky  boll  weevil.  He  can 
destroy  the  cotton  in  blossom,  in  squares,  or  in  the  boll  stage. 

an  average  of  15  bushels  more  per  acre;  cotton  sprayed  through 
the  season  yielded  nearly  3  bales  against  1  bale  on  nearby  un¬ 
sprayed  fields. 

These  are  spraying  benefits  most  farmers  are  aware  of,  yet 
many  a  sprayer  that  is  sold  is  the  wrong  one  for  the  farmer 
to  buy  and  the  wrong  one  for  the  dealer  to  sell.  The  sale  is 
made  in  a  hurry  because  the  grasshoppers  are  moving  in  and 
and  even  the  wrong  sprayer  seems  like  some  help.  Farm  spray 
experts  say  the  time  to  buy  a  sprayer  is  before  you  need  it.  Prices 
are  better,  the  dealer  is  better  able  to  study  your  needs  and  get 
the  right  model  for  your  farming. 

Com  and  Cotton 

The  largest  number  of  farm  sprayers  and  the  biggest  volume  of 
spray  material  goes  into  corn  and  cotton  crops.  The  spray  pro¬ 
grams  on  these  two  crops  are  so  important  to  so  many  farmers  that 
current  control  programs  for  weeds  and  insects  are  outlined  here. 

{Continued  on  page  98) 


“Things  got  so  bad  last  year  we  had  about  decided  to  fertilize  our 
cotton  extra  heavy  so  there  would  be  enough  cotton  for  the  boll 
weevils  and  us  planters,  too,”  says  O.  A.  Craig  of  Wilson,  Arkansas. 
“Now  with  the  new  spray  programs  we’ve  got  them  under  control.” 

Tanks  can  be  mounted  on  3  point  hitch  brackets.  Fast  Hitch 
platfonn,  in  front  of  the  tractor,  on  trailers  for  easy  hook-up 
behind  the  tractor,  on  skids  for  sliding  onto  pick-up  bodies,  or 
big  tanks  can  be  put  directly  on  the  truck  chassis. 

The  Pressure  Regulator 

The  pressure  regulator  is  usually  the  control  center  for  the 
sprayer.  It  is  mounted  where  it  can  be  operated  from  the 
tractor  seat.  It  should  be  made  from  corrosion-resistant  metal. 
It  has  a  pressure  gauge  and  the  spraying  pressure  can  be  set 
with  a  handle.  It  will  maintain  this  pressure  to  the  hose  and 
nozzles  no  matter  what  the  tractor  power  take-off  speed  may  be. 
A  second  and  very  important  function  of  the  pressure  regulator 
is  to  provide  a  by-pass  to  return  the  excess  liquid  to  the  supply 
tank  where  it  is  used  to  keep  the  solution  agitated.  The  pump 
usually  supplies  more  liquid  to  the  system  than  can  be  used  and 
this  return  through  the  by-pass  ser\-es  to  keep  the  pressure  con¬ 
stant.  A  strainer  to  take  out  foreign  materials  is  usually  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  line  near  the  regulator.  The  inlets  on  the 
regulator  take  liquid  from  the  supply  tank  and  the  outlets  feed 
the  boom,  jet  sprayer  or  gun  sprayer. 

The  Hoses  and  Nozzles 

Garden  hose  can  be  used  for  the  tubing  on  the  sprayer.  The 
safest  and  longest  lasting  hose  is  neoprene  or  plastic.  It  should 
be  of  a  large  enough  size  so  as  not  to  cut  down  on  the  flow  of 
the  liquid.  Sprayer  nozzles  have  been  the  subject  of  intensive 
research  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are  several  types,  flat  spray 
or  fan,  hollow  cone  and  solid  cone.  The  names  come  from  the 
shape  of  pattern  produced  by  the  nozzles  under  pressure.  There 
are  several  hundred  variations  in  size  and  shape  of  the  orifice 
tips  providing  a  wide  range  of  capacities.  Nozzles  made  from 
aluminum  and  stainless  steel  are  best  suited  to  farm  use.  The 
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“You  can’t  raise  cotton  without  a  high-clearance 
sprayer,”  says  Lewis  Ralph  (above)  of  Route  One,  Joiner, 
Arkansas.  When  this  photograph  was  taken  Ralph 
was  giving  a  blossoming  cotton  field  a  high-speed  drench¬ 
ing  of  endrin  for  boll  weevil  kill.  He  was  using 
1 8  gallons  of  water  per  acre,  running  9  m.p.'h.  at 
60  pounds  pressure.  Using  a  steel  tank  and  stainless 
steel  nozzles,  the  trailer-type  sprayer  (right)  is 
being  used  to  apply  a  complete  liquid  fertilizer  to  a 
pasture.  On  the  Louis  Strasburger  farm  (below) 
near  Earl  Park,  Indiana,  the  big  July  spraying  job  is 
applying  DDT  for  corn  borer.  Large  quantity 
cone-type  nozzles  are  shooting  the  spray  material 
directly  into  the  whorl  of  each  corn  plant. 


innEuiMs 

MUtlUCE 

By  Leon  Hale 

courtesy  “Humble  Farm  Family’* 

AT  ONE  TIME  in  the  old  days  of  our  community  lived  Therman  Smirt,  Jr.  and  his  wife, 
J~\  Mrs.  Therman  Smirt,  Jr.  The  Smirts  were  considerable  famous,  for  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  for  78  years  and  not  one  harsh  word  ever  passed  between  them.  As  far  as  anybody 
knew  in  our  end  of  the  county,  this  was  a  record.  Mrs.  Smirt  was  a  Hazlick.  This  meant 
more  than  a  little  around  our  community.  For  her  papa.  Old  Man  Zoro  Hazlick,  owned 
half  the  Morgan  Creek  watershed,  with  plenty  of  good  red  bottomland  spreading  around 
here  and  there. 

On  the  south,  Hazlick  land  joined  with  Smirt  land.  Therman  Smirt,  Sr.  owned  al¬ 
most  to  the  acre  as  much  as  Old  Man  Hazlick. 

Now  on  the  same  day  as  Therman  Smirt,  Jr.  was  brought  into  this  world,  Zoro  Haz- 
lick’s  wife  presented  him  with  a  daughter,  May  Lou  Hazlick.  As  you  can  see,  then,  Ther¬ 
man,  Jr.  and  May  Lou  were  very  much  the  same  age,  give  or  take  an  hour  and  15  minutes. 

Well,  Zoro  and  Therman,  Sr.,  the  proud  papas,  got  to  discussing  back  and  forth  one 
day  about  how  proud  it  would  be  if  Therman,  Jr.  and  May  Lou  were  to  marry  up,  for 
then  together  they  could  some  day  own  the  biggest  swath  of  ground  in  the  county. 

Both  Zoro  and  Therman,  Sr.  went  along  for  three  or  four  years,  dreaming  that  such 
a  thing  would  come  to  pass  and  worrying  that  it  wouldn’t.  So  one  day  Old  Zoro  said  to 
Therman,  Sr.  that  young  folks  being  what  they  are,  it  might  develop  that  May  Lou  and 
Therman,  Jr.  would  not  cotton  to  each  other,  and  might  even  marry  up  with  some  off- 
breeds  somewhere,  and  spoil  the  setup. 

“Well  then,”  said  Therman,  Sr.,  “for  their  own  good,  why  not  let’s  get  them  married 
up  right  now.” 

“Call  the  preacher,”  said  Zoro. 

And  so  it  was  that  Old  Brother  Tolliver,  the  minister,  came  out  to  the  Hazlick  place 
and  tied  the  knot  all  nice  and  proper,  with  Therman,  Jr.  and  May  Lou  having  no  more 
idea  than  a  burnt  stump  what  is  going  on,  for  between  them  they  could  not  add  up  8 
years  worth  of  age. 

But  it  was  done,  and  Old  Brother  Tolliver  would  say  in  later  years  it  was  the  only- 
wedding  he  ever  performed  where  the  bride  and  groom  argued  during  the  ceremony 
over  a  piece  of  molasses  candy. 

Well,  May  Lou  and  Therman,  Jr.  naturally  went  on  back  home  to  live  with  their 
proper  mamas  and  papas,  until  the  time  would  come  when  they  could  be  informed  of 
this  development. 

But  then  the  matter  of  the  mules  came  up.  Zoro  and  Therman,  Sr.  had  this  falling 
out  over  a  trade  on  the  span  of  mules,  and  as  you  may  know,  there  was  nothing  in  those 
days  would  cause  a  falling  out  quicker  than  a  bad  trade  on  a  span  of  mules. 

And  in  fact  Zoro  and  Therman,  Sr.  never  spoke  to  each  other  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  And  Therman,  Jr.  and  May  Lou  were  not  permitted  to  speak  to  one  another  all 
the  time  they  were  growing  up,  although  married  as  legal  as  a  law  suit. 

When  21  each,  they  were  informed  by  their  mamas  of  the  marriage,  but  neither 
seemed  to  be  much  impressed,  since  they  had  not  cast  eyes  on  each  other  since  the  age 
of  four.  Their  papas  would  not  hear  of  them  speaking  to  one  another  anyhow,  still 
being  mad  about  the  mule  trade. 

Things  might  have  worked  out  different  if  Old  Zoro  and  Therman,  Sr.  hadn’t  hauled 
off  and  lived  to  be  106  years  old  each,  and  when  they  were  Bnally  laid  away,  Therman, 
Jr.  and  May  Lou  were  both  pushing  67,  and  somewhat  set  in  their  ways. 

Folks  always  said  it  was  a  shame,  being  married  and  all,  that  May  Lou  and  Ther¬ 
man,  Jr.  didn’t  live  under  the  same  roof.  But  they  never  did,  both  being  satished  with 
the  way  things  were.  And  the  truth  is  that  in  all  the  years  they  lived,  they  never  as  much 
as  traded  half  a  sentence  of  conversation,  although  now  and  then  when  going  about 
their  business  they  would  wave  to  one  another  very  friendly  from  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
mile  or  so. 

And  that’s  how  it  was  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Therman  Smirt,  Jr.  were  married  for  78 
years  and  never  a  harsh  word  passing  between  them. 

Unless  you  want  to  count  the  argument  over  the  piece  of  molasses  candy. 
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Good  silage  can  cut 
feed  cost,  help  sows 
produce  more  pigs, 
and  increase  the 
number  of  pigs  saved 


Sows 


thrive  on  Silage 


Sows,  LIKE  MOST  FOLKS,  eat  for  two  main  reasons :  for  nourish¬ 
ment  and  in  order  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  well-being  that 
goes  with  a  full  stomach.  Farmers  who  understand  sow  psy¬ 
chology  are  able  to  cut  the  cost  of  their  pigs  25  to  40  per  cent 
by  supplying  the  nourishment  the  sow  needs  in  the  form  of  sup¬ 
plement  and  the  nutrients  found  in  good  corn  or  grass  silage — 
her  craving  for  a  full  gut  is  satisfied  with  the  fiber  and  bulk 
of  the  silage. 

Farmers  and  experiment  station  men  who  have  tried  this 
system  of  feeding  claim  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  it  than 
just  a  saving  in  feed.  The  sows,  they  point  out,  are  trimmer 
and  healthier  at  farrowing.  Their  good  condition  prepares  them 
for  easier  farrowing  and  fewer  overlays.  Larger  litters  of  healthier 
pigs  go  along  with  silage  feeding  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  acids  in  the  fermented  feed  tend  to  inhibit  worms. 

On  the  northern  edge  of  the  corn  belt.  Dr.  William  Rempel, 
a  scientist  in  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  has  been  following  the  grass  silage  feeding 
experiments  for  seven  years.  “We  turned  to  grass  silage  recently,” 
he  said,  “because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  hay  that  hadn’t 
been  rained  on.  And  we  turned  to  silage  in  the  first  place  to 
cut  costs.  We  have  tried  both  long  and  chopped  silage  with 
about  the  same  results.  The  sows  seemed  to  like  the  long  silage 
well  enough — you  should  have  seen  them  with  long  strands  of 
silage  hanging  out  of  their  mouths — but  the  savings  we  had 
hoped  to  achieve  by  not  chopping  it  didn’t  materialize. 

“We  open  our  trench  silos  around  the  first  of  November,” 
Rempel  continued,  “when  the  last  green  is  gone  from  the  pad- 
docks.  We  feed  the  same  silage  to  our  sheep  as  we  do  to  the 
sows,  an  alfalfa-brome  mixture,  and  we  find  that  we  get  about 


the  same  results  with  silage  as  we  do  with  good  pasture  as  far 
as  the  number  of  stillborn  pigs  is  concerned.” 

The  silage  is  fed  in  flat,  shallow  troughs  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10 
pounds  a  day  for  gilts  and  10  to  12  pounds  for  sows.  It  is  put 
out  in  the  morning  with  the  supplement  sprinkled  over  it  and 
the  herdsman  tries  to  estimate  the  amount  they  have  cleaned 
up  the  day  before  and  keep  pushing  the  silage.  At  first  the  sows 
eat  the  grain  and  supplement  and  just  nibble  at  the  silage,  but 
gradually  they  get  a  taste  for  it  and  increase  their  consumption. 

“Let’s  face  it — a  sow  is  not  a  ruminant,”  Rempel  said,  “you 
need  a  supplement.  In  the  beginning  we  erred  on  the  side  of 
too  much  silage;  now,  we  have  found  that  five  pounds  a  day 
of  our  balanced  ration  along  with  all  of  the  silage  they  will 
eat  is  about  right.  During  sustained  cold  spells,  when  the  sows 


Either  grass  silage, 
(above)  or  corn 
silage  can  be  used 
for  feeding  sows. 
Corn  silage  should 
be  cut  extra  short. 
To  thrive,  sows  need 
the  best  silage  made. 
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just  won’t  come  out  of  the  bedding  to  eat  silage  a  belly-full  at 
a  time,  we  increase  the  supplement  to  six  pounds  a  head. 

“At  the  time  we  started  silage  feeding,”  Rempel  continued, 
“Dr.  L.  M.  Winters,  who  started  the  project,  wondered  if  the 
acid  of  the  silage  might  not  have  an  effect  on  worms.  It  had 
been  reported  that  the  lactic  acid  of  buttermilk  kept  down  the 
worm  count  in  chickens.  So,  I  had  the  joh  of  counting  worm 
eggs.  The  silage  seemed  to  hav'e  a  slightly  inhibiting  effect,  but 
we  finished  the  test  quite  certain  that  we  would  never  want 
to  rely  on  silage  as  a  wormer.” 

Corn  Silage 

Herman  Tripp,  a  specialist  in  feeder  pig  raising  at  Paton,  Iowa, 
began  silage  feeding  in  the  fall  of  1956  and  learned  that  he 
could  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  pigs  30  to  40  per  cent.  He 
also  learned,  the  hard  way,  that  corn  silage  needs  a  supple¬ 
ment — perhaps  the  word  balancer  would  be  better,  since  Tripp 
went  wrong  on  the  w'ord  supplement — to  make  up  for  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiences  in  corn. 

Due  to  a  drouth  that  was  drying  the  corn  prematurely,  Tripp 
cut  his  corn  early  and  had  silage  ready  when  he  flushed  47 
sows  for  fall  breeding.  Flushing  consisted  in  shoveling  silage, 
a  scoop  to  a  sow,  over  the  fence  into  a  trough  and  topping  it 
with  seven  pounds  of  pelleted  supplement.  He  started  the  flush¬ 
ing  two  weeks  before  he  turned  the  boar  in  and  kept  it  up  for 
another  two  weeks  afterward. 

After  breeding,  Tripp  began  feeding  around  12  pounds  of 
corn  silage  per  sow.  The  silage  was  fed  in  troughs  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  in  the  afternoon  it  was  laced  with  a  half  pound  of  supple¬ 
ment  per  sow  to  encourage  appetite.  This  tidbit  of  supplement 
encouraged  the  sows  to  clean  up  all  the  silage  that  remained. 
The  45  per  cent  protein  supplement,  however,  was  neither  the 
right  kind  nor  the  right  amount. 

Corn  silage  is  a  good  roughage,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a 
complete  ration  for  either  hogs  or  cattle.  Soon  after  the  sows 
farrowed,  Tripp  began  to  lose  baby  pigs  from  hypoglycemia,  a 
vitamin  B  deficiency  disease.  He  had  lost  four  of  them  when 
he  went  into  action  with  prev'entive  feeding  of  a  special  vitamin 
mixture  and  stopped  further  deaths. 

Later,  Tripp  got  in  touch  with  Dr.  Damon  Catron,  an  expert 
on  swine  nutrition  at  Iowa  State  College,  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  this  problem.  Catron  w-as  able  to  give  him  the 
formula  for  a  feed  w’hich  can  be  used  as  a  balancer  for  com 
silage.  This  formula  is  shown  in  the  next  column. 

In  going  over  the  silage  feeding  program,  Catron  approved 
the  use  of  silage  and  supplement  as  a  flush  feed:  Catron  recom¬ 
mends  starting  silage  a  bit  earlier,  however,  three  or  four  weeks 
before  breeding,  or  immediately  afterward.  And  when  Catron 
speaks  of  silage,  he  is  talking  of  the  finest  corn  silage  that  a 
farmer  can  make.  Chopping  it  as  short  as  possible  will  save 
silage,  for  the  sows  will  pass  up  the  larger  pieces,  but  the  main 
emphasis  should  be  on  doing  a  good  job  of  excluding  air  by  ' 
packing  and.  covering  the  silage.  The  higher  the  quality,  the 
more  palatable  and  nutritious  it  will  be. 

Since  even  the  best  silage  lacks  certain  essential  nutrients, 
Catron  and  his  associates  have  developed  the  com  silage  bal¬ 
ancing  supplement  which  they  feel  is  the  best  for  this  job.  If 
this  feed  cannot  be  obtained,  they  recommend  as  a  second  choice 
feeding  a  good  commercial  sow  supplement  and  adjusting  the 
protein  to  20  per  cent  by  adding  ground  corn. 

Catron  divides  the  silage  feeding  time  into  three  periods  and 
has  separate  recommendations  for  each  for  feeding  the  balancer. 
During  the  flushing  period  he  suggests  feeding  four  to  five  pounds 
of  the  balancer  to  both  sows  and  gilts  along  with  all  of  the 
silage  they  will  eat.  For  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  gestation 
period  he  recommends  feeding  the  gilts  three  to  three  and  a 
half  pounds,  and  sows  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  of  the 
balancer.  And  finally,  during  the  last  third  of  gestation,  at  about 
the  eleventh  week,  the  balancer  should  be  stepped  up  to  four 
to  five  pounds  for  both  sows  and  gilts  to  take  care  of  the  rapid 
fetal  growth  which  starts  at  this  time. 

While  the  same  program  and  balancer  that  has  been  worked 

{Continued  on  page  96) 
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Neither  corn  nor  grass  silage  is  a  complete  ration  for  sows; 
each  needs  to  be  balanced  with  a  supplement. 

Above  are  the  balancers  recommended  by  Iowa  State 
College  foi  corn  silage  and  University  of  Minnesota  for 
the  grass  silage  supplement.  Herman  Tripp  (below) 
makes  silage  for  his  sows;  most  farmers  feel  that  swine 
and  cattle  must  share  silage-making  costs  to  make  it  pay. 
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EXTRA  PHYSICAL  PROTECTION—  LONGER  MOTOR  LIFE— An  effective  double  end  FAST  MOTOR  SERVICING— Large  drain  plug  permits 

Cast-iron  frame,  end  shields  guard  ventilation  system  takes  cooling  air  into — and  expels  it  fast  oil  drainage  .  .  .  large  filler  hole  speeds  oil 

against  physical  damage.  Solid  cast-  through — protected  vents  keeping  dust  and  dirt  from  changes.  Oil  is  automatically  metered  to  G-E  irrigation 

iron  base  helps  prevent  water  seepage.  inside  the  General  Electric  Tri-Clad  irrigation  motor.  motor  bearings.  This  means  longer  motor  life. 
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farmers  prefer  G-E  irrigation  motors 

•  TO  REDUCE  IRRIGATION  COSTS,  TO  INCREASE  YIELDS— TO  MAKE  A  CROP  AS 
WELL  AS  SAVE  A  CROP— TOP-INCOME  FARMERS  IRRIGATE  ELECTRICALLY. 

•  THESE  SAME  FARMERS— WHO  DEMAND  EFFICIENT,  LOW-MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT— SPECIFY  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  IRRIGATION  MOTORS. 


General  Electric’s  new  Tri-Clad®  motor  is  specifically- 
designed  for  irrigation  farmers.  G.E.  has  built  the 
best  in  farm  motors  for  years . . .  especially  top-quality 
irrigation  motors  that  require  .  .  . 

PRACTICALLY  NO  MAINTENANCE— Because  of  the 
new  Vistamatic  lubrication  system  you  need  spend 
only  minutes  servicing  this  motor.  Easy-to-read  sight 
gage  instantly  shows  oil  level  in  motor,  and  extra  large 
filler  holes  and  drain  plugs  make  it  easy  to  change  the 
oil.  The  number  of  relubrication  cycles  has  been  re¬ 
duced:  only  twice  a  year  on  large  motors  and  once 
every  four  years  on  smaller  sizes,  under  normal  oper¬ 
ating  conditions.  And,  with  General  Electric  Tri-Clad 
irrigation  motors  there’s  no  fuel  to  haul ...  no  expen¬ 
sive  annual  overhaul. 

OPERATES  FOR  YEARS  OUTDOORS— Your  new  G-E 
irrigation  motor  is  designed  to  operate  for  many 
years  without  an  overhaul.  Sturdy  cast-iron  frame 
doesn’t  rust  away,  gives  you  better  all-weather  pro¬ 


tection;  new  insulating  materials  mean  fewer  costly 
breakdowns;  double-end  ventilation  offers  uniform 
cooling  to  extend  motor  life.  These  and  the  features 
described  below  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
General  Electric  motors  are  the  best  drives  for  your 
irrigation  system. 

ELECTRIC  IRRIGATION  SAVES  MONEY— Electric  irri¬ 
gation  systems  powered  by  G-E  motors  offer  the 
modern  farmer  a  <  most  efficient  and  inexpensive 
method  of  irrigating. '  From  an  over-all  viewpoint, 
electric  irrigation  has  a  low  initial ,  cost,  provides 
easier  operation  and  costs  lesd^^  operate.  For  you, 
electric  irrigation  means  more  reliable  service,  with 
less  attention,  at  lower  cost. 

GET  ALL  THE  BENEFITS  OF  ELECTRIFIED  IRRIGATION 

— Insist  on  General  Electric  motors  when  you  buy  an 
irrigation  system  from  your  local  dealer.  Send  in  the 
attached  coupon  for  additional  information  on  G-E 
Tri-Clad  irrigation  motors.  sm-j 


"Rvgress  k  Ovr  Most  Important  Socket 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


EASY  MOTOR  INSPECTION— Removal  NEW  NON-REVERSING  PROTECTION— Non-reverse 
of  the  rugged,  light-vreight  top  cop  per-  couplings  ore  used  to  prevent  Tri-Clad  motor  back- 
mits  fast,  easy  access  to  shaft,  impeller  spin.  If  motor  reversal  occurs,  spring-loaded  pins  drop 
and  Tri-Clad  motor  thrust  bearings.  and  lock  in  rochet  plate  to  prevent  reverse  rotation. 


P.O.  Bex  1064,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Medium  AC  Meter  end  Genereler  Oept. 

General  Electric  Cempany 

Please  send  me  free  bulletins  on  General  Electric 
irrigation  motors. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 

City  &  State _ _ 

My  Pump  Dealer  ■« 


“We  Checked  A  Dozen  Makes  Of  Tanks 
Before  We  Bought  Our  DARI-KOOL !” 

Writes  MR.  &  MRS.  WILMER  CLUSEN,  R.  1,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

“We  wanted  economy  and  efficiency  in  our  bulk  tank  so 
we  did  not  buy  until  we  had  carefully  observed  8  different 
direct  expansion  and  4  ice-bank  tanks,  including  Dari- 
Kool  in  actual  operation. 

We  haul  milk  along  with  operating  our  own  dairy  farm 
and  have  seen  quite  a  few  of  our  patrons’  tanks.  We 
would  not  trade  our  stainless  steel  Dari-Kool  for  any  of 
them  that  have  painted  exteriors  because  of  the  problem 
of  rusting.  Also,  Dari-Kool ’s  2-speed  agitation  is  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  dairy  farmer  as  well  as  the  plant. 

We  have  also  observed  that  a  Dari-Kool  ice-bank  tank 
will  cool  as  fast  and  possibly  faster  than  other  tanks,  and 
there  isn’t  the  problem  of  frozen  milk.” 

(sigBi^d)  "■ 


BULK  MILK  COOLER 


and  other  new  features  to 
help  you  produce  Better  Milk 
—  at  Greater  Profit  —  with 
less  Work  I 


Model  shown  DKS-200 
(200  gallon  copocity) 


Every  Dairyman  Should 
See  This  Comparison  Of 
Direct  Expansion  and 
Dari-Kool  Ice-Bank 
Methods  Of  Cooling  Milk. 
IT’S  FREE! 


More  dairymen  use  dependable,  farm- 
proved  Dari-Kools  than  any  other  cooler. 

With  a  Dari-Kool  in  your  milkhouse  you 
will  own  the  finest  bulk  milk  cooler  on  the 
market.  Just  ask  any  Dari-Kool  owner. 

DARI-KOOL  MEETS  ALL  3A  STANDARDS 
Write  Dept.  158  For  Complete  Information 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  KARI-KOOL  Truck  Tanks 
Distributed  throughout  Canada  by  BEATTY  BROS.»  LTD.*  Fergus,  Ont. 
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HOW  MUCH  IS  A  PASTURE  WORTH? 

{Continued  from  page  49) 

kind  he  wanted.  He  rebuilt  the  filter  on  his  bulk  tank  because  the 
one  that  came  with  the  tank  was  not  doing  the  job  he  thought 
it  should  and  “was  too  expensive,  anyway.”  So  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  check  for  himself  on  the  returns  he  gets 
from  his  annual  fertilizer  bill. 

He  set  up  a  simple  experiment  using  one  acre  of  an  alfalfa- 
brome  mixture  and  one  acre  of  Ladino,  using  his  ordinary  ferti¬ 
lizer  applications.  He  got  the  very  satisfactory  yield  of  8545 
pounds  of  milk  per  acre  from  the  alfalfa-brome,  8415  pounds  of 
milk  from  the  acre  of  Ladino.  Then  he  poured  800  pounds  of 
10-10-10  and  manure  to  a  one-acre  plot  of  alfalfa-brome  and 
pumped  12,017  pounds  of  milk  out  of  it.  This  increase  of  3472 
pounds  of  milk  over  the  8545  pounds  yielded  by  the  alfalfa- 
brome  with  the  more  conservative  fertilizer  application  would 
amount  to  a  cash  receipt  of  $138.88  with  milk  at  $4  per  hundred. 
The  cost  of  the  additional  fertilizer  at  $55  to  $60  per  ton  would 
be  only  about  $22  to  $24. 

Incidentally,  many  dairymen  hesitate  to  manure  their  pastures 
when  they  are  attempting  intensive  grazing.  Johanning’s  practice 
is  to  get  it  on  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  long  before  the  grazing 
season  starts.  Then,  he  says,  the  cows  don’t  mind  it  at  all. 

When  Johanning  made  his  record  his  pasture  was  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  its  stand.  This  past  summer  was  a  dry  one  in  that 
part  of  Wisconsin,  but  the  field  was  still  looking  good  and  he  was 
debating  whether  he  should  tear  it  up  in  line  with  his  rotations 
or  stay  with  it  another  year.  The  longer  you  maintain  a  stand,  he 
concluded,  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  production,  so  it  stayed  in  sod. 

Henry  Prange,  another  top  Sheboygan  County  dairyman, 
farms  by  an  iron-clad  rule  that  two  years  in  pasture  is  enough  for 
any  piece  of  land  no  matter  how  good  the  stand.  Prange  was 
runner-up  to  Johanning  in  the  pasture  contest  with  a  return  of 
$233.84  of  milk  per  acre.  He  is  a  stickler  for  details  and,  like 
Johanning,  a  practical  innovator — he  was  probably  the  first  to 
use  a  portable  water  tank  with  attached  drinking  fountains  in 
connection  with  his  strip  grazing.  He  not  only  has  a  highly 
successful  dairy  operation,  but  a  first-class  seed  business  as  well. 
To  his  way  of  thinking  there  is  just  one  thing  to  do  with  a 
meadow  after  two  years  in  sod — plow  it  under.  This,  he  feels, 
gives  better  weed  control,  builds  up  humus  and  promotes  a 
better  stand. 

Prange  made  his  record  with  40  Holstein  cows  on  14  acres  of 
alfalfa-brome  pasture  which  he  divided  into  strips,  moving  his 
cows  from  one  strip  to  the  next  every  two  days.  His  cows  pro¬ 
duced  102,613  pounds  of  3.46  per  cent  milk  in  98  days  on  this 
pasture.  The  cows  consumed  $24  worth  of  silage  during  this  time 
plus  $362.18  in  grain  for  a  total  feed  bill  of  $386.18.  The  milk 
sold  for  $3,659.92,  leaving  a  net  of  $3,273.74.  The  average  feed 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  milk  was  37.9  cents. 

There  are  two  things  which  impress  the  stranger  who  drives 
into  the  Prange  farm  for  the  first  time.  The  first  is  the  beautiful 
homestead  with  its  spacious  lawn,  the  venerable  brick  house  and 
the  impressive  dairy  bam  to  the  north  of  the  house,  much  of  it 
built  from  home-grown  and  home-sawed  timber.  Then,  around 
to  the  rear  of  the  bam,  one  can’t  miss  the  big  Graham-Hoeme 
plow  sitting  as  if  alerted  for  immediate  use.  It  gets  plenty  of  use, 
too.  Henry  Prange’s  theory  is  that  the  way  to  build  good  pasture 
is  to  go  all  out  with  this  tool.  His  rotation  is  one  year  of  com, 
two  years  of  small  grain,  usually  oats,  then  three  years  of 
meadow,  the  first  of  these  three  years  being  devoted  to  a  hay 
crop  and  the  last  two  years  to  pasture.  In  starting  a  rotation  he 
goes  over  an  old  sod  with  the  Graham-Hoeme  in  the  fall.  And 
that  is  a  thorough  going-over;  not  just  once,  but  four  or  five 
times,  going  down  to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches.  The  point  is 
he  wants  to  open  up  the  ground  so  the  moisture  can  work  in 
during  the  winter  and  the  thorough  working  also  helps  to  get 
rid  of  the  weeds  and  quack  grass.  He  fertilizes  his  com  to  the 
extent  indicated  by  a  soil  test,  then  puts  on  another  500  pounds 
of  10-10-10  per  acre  when  he  sows  his  meadow  mixture  with 


PUMPS 


Sprinkler  Irrigation 


Milk  Production 


System  Operates  Over 
2,900  Hours  A  Year 
To  Provide  Green  Feed 
For  100  Dairy  Cows 


ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  acres  of  Boyd 
Cox’s  farm  in  Bosqueville,  Texas, 
are  under  irrigation.  On  this  farm  he 
is  raising  100  head  of  dairy  cows.  To 
assure  ample  feed  for  his  herd,  Mr. 
Cox  had  a  Marlow  Pump  powered 
sprinkler  irrigation  system  installed  by 
Brazos  Equipment  and  Irrigation  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Waco,  Texas. 

In  this  area  all  farmers  have  a  month¬ 
ly  “basis.”  They  get  $6.35  per  100 
pounds  for  all  milk  produced  up  to 
this  amount  every  month.  All  milk 
produced  over  this  established  amount 
is  called  “surplus,”  and  for  this  they 
get  $3.35  per  100  pounds.  With  his  ir¬ 
rigated  farm,  Mr.  G«»finds  that  he  can 
get  his  base  quantity  all  year,  even 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  Since 
the  profit  is  on  the  “basis,”  he  gets  a 
profit  every  month  and  irrigation  really 
pays.  The  “surplus”  is  sufficient  to 
cover  purchased  feed  costs  only.  With 
irrigation,  another  profit  is  obtained  on 
the  “surplus”  since  he  is  able  to  use 
green  feed  without  purchasing  hay. 

For  information  on  Marlow  sprinkler- 
irrigation  pumps,  write  for  literature^ 
and  the  name  of  your  Marlow  dealer. 


Above:  Sprinkler  irrigation  powered 
by  o  Marlow  Pump  provides  lush 
growths  to  feed  100  dairy  cows. 


Below;  This  Marlow  has  run  12  months 
o  year,  18  hours  o  day  for  the  post  3 
years,  without  service  due  to  the  pump. 


BELL  &  GOSSEH  CO 


Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

flAorton  Grove,  Illinois  Longview,  Texas 


\  . 
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Above  ground . . .  below  ground 


All  polyethylene  pipe  is  light  in  weight, 
flexible  and  easy  to  install.  But  flexible 
pipe  made  of  Du  Pont  Alathon  gives 
you  the  extra  durability  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on. 

Du  Pont  Alathon  25  polyethylene 
resin  is  made  exclusively  for  pipe  use. 
Specially  processed  from  vir^n  mate¬ 
rials,  Alathon  25  provides  the  utmost 
in  strength  and  durability.  Thus  pipe 
made  of  Alathon  25  has  higher  burst 


strength  . . .  withstands  top-rated  pres¬ 
sures  for  longer  periods.  It  is  superior 
in  its  ability  to  resist  corrosive  soil 
chemicals  and  stand  up  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  rugged  use  to  which  farm  pipe  is 
subjected. 

So  for  extra  strength,  longer  service 
and  greater  protection  against  break¬ 
downs,  look  for  the  green  tag  with  the 
words  “Quality  Pipe  Made  of  Du  Pont 
Alathon  25  polyethylene  resin.” 


•ETTEI  THINGS  FOR  SETTER  UVING  ...  THROUGH  CHCMISTKY 

There  is  a  difference  in  flexible  plastic  pipe . . .  specify  quality  pipe  made  of  ALATHON®  25 


The  water  wagon  is  essential  for  getting 
the  maximum  returns  from  strip  grazing 
and  it  is  a  common  sight  on  these  highly 
efficient  farms.  It  takes  water  to  make 
milk  just  as  surely  as  it  takes  good  grass 
and  legumes.  Prange  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  how  important  the  water  is. 
He  once  tried  leaving  the  tank  out  of 
the  field.  Result:  Milk  yield  from  his 
40  cows  dropped  100  pounds  per  day. 

Ray  Born  is  another  Sheboygan  County 
dairyman  with  a  phenomenal  record.  His 
mark  was  $197.60  per  acre  in  milk  from 
40  Holsteins  on  25  acres.  He  pastured  this 
field  for  1 28  days,  rotating  his  strips  every 
two  or  three  days,  and  came  up  with 
166,449  pounds  of  3.47  per  cent  milk  with 
a  value  of  $5,392.94.  He  fed  $608  in 
concentrates  and  $197.60  in  silage,  leaving 
a  net  credit  to  his  25  acres  of  $4,587.34. 

Born  is  more  of  a  rule-of-thumb  operator 
than  Johanning  and  Prange  in  that  he 
allows  himself  more  latitude  in  his  opera¬ 
tions.  The  length  of  time  he  leaves  a 
field  in  pasture,  for  example,  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  how  good  the  stand  is.  He 
has  one  field  which  Ladino  has  now 
largely  taken  over  that  is  in  its  sixth 
year.  “The  longer  you  let  it  stand  the 
cheaper  the  cost  of  production,”  he  says. 

Then  on  the  rotation  of  his  grazing 
strips  he  is  guided  pretty  much  by  the 
day  to  day  performance  of  his  cows.  His 
strips  are  2/2  to  3  acres  in  size.  He  always 
leaves  the  cows  on  a  strip  for  two  days. 


GASSON  G33  "HOT  CROSS"  LEGHORNS 

Two  great  strains  crossed  to  produce  Gasson  G33  "HOT  CROSS"  White  Leghorns.  Tops  in 
egg  production  and  high  interior-exterior  egg  quality,  they  have  been  bred  for  low  mortality 
and  to  produce  under  hen  house  stress.  Ranked  in  top  third  in  income  over  feed  costs,  at 
Missouri  Random  Sample  Test  "A",  rated  second  in  livability  with  only  4%  mortality  to  500 
days  of  age.  If  your  income  depends  on  eggs — and  lots  of  'em — get  Gasson's  HOT  CROSS 
on  the  job. 

GASSON  PURE  STRAIN  HOT  CROSS 

Famous  closed  strain  white  leghorns  backed  by  HATCHERY  PROGRAM 

M  ‘n* P •"‘1  cockerels  available  to  hatch- 

of  the  2118  R.  O.  P.  candidates  qualified  in  1^-  ,ries  to  reproduce  G33  Strain  Cross.  No  fran- 

01.  Real  producers,  excellent  for  flock  im-  chise  to  tie  you  down  or  tie  up  your  money, 

provement.  Write  for  details. 

FREE  LITERATURE,  price  list,  guarantees.  Write 


GASSON'S  POULTRY  FARMS 


Box  Q,  Versailles.  Ohio 


the  second  year  oats.  His  pasture  seeding  is 
10  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  4  pounds  of  brome. 

Prange  feels  that  Ladino  is  too  hard 
to  handle  for  hay  and  he  does  not  think 
it  contributes  enough  to  his  pastures  to 
bother  seeding  it. 


While  he  does  not  change  his  pasture 
strips  as  frequently  as  does  Johanning,  he 
is  convinced  it  is  essential  to  keep  the 
cows  on  good,  succulent  forage  and  that 
the  smaller  the  strips  and  the  faster  they 
can  be  rotated,  the  more  milk  will  result. 


At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  as  he  says, 
“I  go  out  myself  to  see  how  the  stand 
looks  and  I  check  carefully  on  how  milk 
production  is  holding  up.  If  the  stand 
looks  pretty  good  and  production  hasn’t 
slumped  I’ll  leave  them  on  the  strip 
another  day.  If  the  stand  shows  signs  of 
a  beating  or  production  is  off.  I’ll  move 
them  immediately.  I  can  never  leave  them 
on  a  strip  for  more  than  3  days.” 

Johanning,  Prange  and  Born  were  the 
top  three  dairymen  in  Sheboygan  County 
and  their  records  were  exceptional.  But 
when  the  average  of  the  top  16  dairymen 
is  considered  it  becomes  apparent  that 
returns  of  upwards  of  $100  of  milk  per 
acre  are  within  the  reach  of  any  operator 
who  is  willing  to  bear  down. 

These  top  16  dairymen  milked  a  total 
of  529  cows,  pasturing  an  average  of 
262^2  acres  for  an  average  of  102  days. 
This  was  an  average  of  2  cows  to  the 
acre.  The  cows  were  fed  an  average  of 
4.75  pounds  of  concentrate  per  day, 
pound  of  hay  and  13.97  pounds  of  silage 
for  an  average  feed  cost  of  $16.30  per 
cow.  The  average  net  value  of  the  milk 
per  acre  was  $144.80. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  operations  of 
the  three  leaders,  the  one  thing  they  ex¬ 
hibited  in  common  was  careful  manage¬ 
ment,  which  came  as  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  One  man  rotated  his 
strips  three  times  a  day,  another  one  once 
every  2/2  to  3  days.  One  man  never  let 
his  helds  stand  in  pasture  more  than  two 
years,  the  other  two  were  much  more 
flexible  in  this  matter.  But  they  all  had 
good  cows,  freshening  at  the  proper  time 
to  make  full  use  of  the  excellent  pasturage. 
.\nd  that  excellent  pasture  did  not  just 
happen.  It  was  planned  and  nurtured  to 
the  point  where,  as  one  observer  noted, 
“It  almost  makes  milk  without  cows.” 


RAIN  ISN’T  ENOUGH 

{Continued  from  page  60) 
they  had  the  water. 

In  what  Hoosiers  call  their  pocket  area, 
near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  Art  Stangle,  who 
farms  some  720  acres'  of  land,  says  that 
irrigating  field  corn,  milo,  and  alfalfa  was 
deflnitely  profitable  even  last  summer, 
when  they  had  more  than  average  rainfall. 

“Our  milo  planting  is  rather  interesting 
since  we  used  milo  this  year  to  get  two 
crops  off  the  same  land.  As  soon  as  we 
got  our  wheat  off,  we  put  in  the  milo  with 
a  heavy  application  of  Uran — a  32  per  cent 
nitrogen,  liquid  fertilizer — enough  to  give 
us  seventy  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  to 
the  acre.  The  milo  just  stood  there  until 
we  gave  it  an  inch  and  a  half  of  water. 
Later,  we  gave  it  a  second  inch  and  a 
half.  This  extra  water  along  with  our 
normal  rains  gave  us  a  crop  that  com¬ 
bined  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels 


for 

LIFETIME 

WATER 

SERVICE 


. . .  insist  on 

YARD  LEY 

flexible 


Easy  to  install,  non-corrosive 
. . .  and  it’s  permanent 

Yardley  pipe  meets  every  requirement  for 
complete  satisfaction  in  your  cold  water  system. 
Your  assurance  of  quality,  in  manufacture  and 
basic  material,  is  this  3-way  protection:  the  Yard- 
ley  imprint,  the  Alathon  25  tag,  the  NSF  seal. 

Made  specifically  for  farm  use,  Yardley  pipe 
is  safe  for  drinking  water;  it  withstands  top-rated 
pressures  even  after  years  of  use;  resists  corrosive 
soil  chemicals. 

Run  lines  Easily,  quickly,  at  low  cost  wherever 
you  need  cold  water  —  your  home,  milk  house, 
barn,  livestock,  poultry  and  gardens.  Flexible  long 
lengths  (up  to  400  ft.)  save  fittings,  time,  money. 
Six  sizes,  inch  to  2  inches.  Three  working  pres¬ 
sures,  75-lb.,  100-lb.  and  125-lb. 

Don’t  just  buy  pipe.  Make  sure  it  is  made  by 
Yardley,  the  pioneer  of  improvements  in  plastic 
pipe.  Write  for  free  literature. 

YARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO. 

142  PARSONS  AVENUE.  COLUMBUS  IS,  OHIO 
In  Canada:  Daymond  Co.,  lid.,  Chatham,  Ont. 

Export  Sales:  F.  and  J.  Meyer,  1 15  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  U.S.A. 


This  green  log  certiYiet 
Yardley  pipe  is  mode  of 
all-new  resin  formulated 
specifically  for  use  in 
plastic  pipe. 


Seal  of  approval  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  drinking  water 
certified  by  the  Nolionol 
Sanitation  Foundation. 


Use  Yardley  Twin-du-il  for  jet  pumps 
and  Sub-du-il  for  submersible  pumps. 


There  is  a  difference  in  plastic  pipe 
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If  s  easy  to  “daylight-it-yourself 
with  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Block . 


to  the  acre.  1  his  was  our  hrst  expori- 
inent  with  this  system  of  following  wheat 
with  sorghum.  It  is  pretty  hard  on  the 
land  and  takes  a  lot  of  fertilizer  to  make 
it  work.  Right  now,  wc  feel  that  it  will 
go  best  on  our  lighter  soils.” 

Stangle  also  used  his  irrigation  on  his 
corn  and  alfalfa.  The  corn  was  given  one 
irrigation  of  two  inches  of  water.  It 
yielded  130  bushels  to  the  acre.  I’his  is 
a  handsome  return  on  fertilizer  and  water, 
which  Stangle  figures  costs  him  $3  an  acre 
inch.  He  keeps  his  cost  low,  incidentally, 
by  moving  pipe  with  a  jeep  which  has 
racks  built  on  it  to  hold  a  quarter  mile 
of  six-inch  pipe.  Stangle  claims  that  his 
labor  costs  have  been  held  down  and  that 
the  jeep  can  get  in  and  out  of  wet  fields 
that  would  mire  down  his  most  powerful 
tractor  pulling  a  wagon. 

Alfalfa  is  a  cash  crop  on  the  Stangle 
farm.  He  fertilizes  the  crop  heavily,  put¬ 
ting  on  200  pounds  of  0-20-34  to  the  acre 
after  the  last  cutting  and  some  years  fol¬ 
lowing  this  up  with  an  equal  dose  of  the 
same  mix  in  the  spring.  Heavy  fertiliza¬ 
tion  goes  along  with  irrigation  in  order 
to  get  the  maximum  production  from  a 
crop.  “We  made  two  trips  o\er  the  alfalfa 
with  our  water  and  it  certainly  paid  off,” 
Stangle  said.  “We  took  fi\c  cuttings  of 
alfalfa — the  first  four  averaged  a  ton  and 
a  half  dry  weight  and  the  last  one  a  ton 
for  a  total  of  seven  tons  to  the  acre.  Other 
farmers  around  here  who  are  selling  al¬ 
falfa  the  same  as  we  arc,  but  who  arc  not 
irrigating,  averaged  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  a  ton  less  per  cutting  and  were  only 
able  to  take  four  cuttings  for  the  season. 
Wc  had  one  little  demonstration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  irrigation  right  here  on 
our  own  place.  We  had  irrigated  half  of 
a  thirty-acre  field  when  wc  were  caught 
in  a  rain  and  stopped  irrigating.  This  was 
the  last  irrigation  of  the  season.  Well,  the 
piece  that  got  both  irrigation  and  rain 
produced  about  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
on  the  last  cutting  than  the  fifteen  acres 
that  got  rain  alone.” 

Wondering  just  how  many  years  had 
good  enough  rainfall  to  ha\e  made  irri¬ 
gation  unnecessary’,  Wayne  L.  Decker, 
Climatologist  of  the  Soils  Department 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  went  back 
through  the  weather  reports  in  central 
Missouri  for  67  years.  “By  making  a  few 
assumptions,”  Decker  said,  “it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  estimate  from  weather  data  the 
number  of  times  that  irrigation  water 
should  have  been  applied  during  the  past 
years.  Such  estimating  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  should  give  the  farmer  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  expected  frequency  of  irrigation 
treatment  in  both  dry  and  wet  years. 

“Using  weather  data,  the  amount  of 
water  used  by  a  plant  cover  was  computed 
for  each  day,”  Decker  continued,  “When¬ 
ever  50  per  cent  of  the  soil  water  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  use  had  been  used,  a  two- 
inch  irrigation  was  assumed.  The  number 
of  times  that  irrigation  was  needed  to 


KITCHEN  INTERIORS— 

Handsome  glass  block  panels 
flood  kitchens  with  cheerful, 
evenly  distributed  daylight 
without  loss  of  privacy.  Heating 
and  lighting  costs  drop,  too, 
because  glass  block  daylight  and 
insulate  so  efficiently.  A  quick 
swish  of  a  damp  cloth  keeps 
them  sparkling  bright. 


Oaaa 


BASEMENT  WINDOWS— 

If  you’re  troubled  by  leaky,  old-fashioned 
window  sash  in  your  basement,  replace 
them  yourself  with  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Block.  Glass  Block  let  in  plenty  of  day¬ 
light,  keep  your  cellar  tight,  dry,  and 
draft-free.  Glass  Block  are  difficult  to 
break,  require  minimum  maintenance, 
prevent  frosting  and  condensation.  Heat 
loss  is  negligible  — about  the  same  as 
through  eight  inches  of  solid  brick. 


BARNS  AND  MILKHOUSES- 

Going  to  modernize  your  barn  or 
milkhouse,  build  a  new  one  your¬ 
self?  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Block  per¬ 
manently  solve  your  daylighting  and 
window  sash  upkeep  problems.  Easy 
to  install  yourself  with  standard 
tools  and  mortar. 


Free  blueprints,  detailing  the  use  of  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Block  in  a  small  and  large  milkhouse  and  a  small 
and  large  dairy  bam,  are  available.  Specify  which  one 
you  want,  or  if  you  want  all  four.  Write  Kimble  Glass 
Company,  subsidiary  of  Owens-Illinois,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 


Owens-Illinois 

GENERAL  OFFICES  •TOLEDO  I,  OHIO 


OWENS-ILLINOIS  CLASS  BLOCK 
AN  PRODUCT 


bring  the  soil  above  50  per  cent  of  its 
water-holding  capacity  was  calculated. 
These  irrigation  frequencies  were  com¬ 
puted  for  each  of  the  past  67  years  at 
Columbia,  Missouri.” 

When  all  of  the  figures  were  in,  Decker 
found  that  in  the  past  67  years  only  four 
needed  no  irrigation.  In  the  remaining 
63  years,  irrigation  should  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  once  during  five  of  the  years,  twice 
during  17  years,  three  times  during  13 
years,  four  times  during  12  years,  and 
from  5  to  9  times  during  the  remaining 
16  years. 

Decker  has  been  able  to  check  his  cal¬ 
culations  against  actual  practice  during 
the  past  few  years.  During  the  drouth 
years  of  1952  and  1953,  corn  yields  were 
increased  26  to  28  bushels  per  acre  with 
irrigation — but  the  weather  data  indicated 
that  twice  as  much  water  should  have 
been  applied  in  1952  and  five  times  as 
much  in  1953.  In  1955  and  1956,  two 
good  rainfall  years,  more  water  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  test  plots  than  the  weather 
computations  called  for.  The  result  was 
around  150  bushels  of  corn  each  year,  75 
and  24  bushels  per  acre  above  what  un¬ 
irrigated  com  made  in  1955  and  1956. 

“Much  research  remains  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  use  of  water  by  plants,” 
Decker  cautions.  “On  the  basis  of  these 
preliminary  values,  however,  it  appears 
that  irrigation  can  be  used  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  in  about  19  years 
out  of  20.” 


Rope/i 


DIGS 
DOWN  FAST, 
through: 


^even  coral  rockl^ 

o  10  Yr.  Guarant** 
on  oil  goars 
O  1  Yr.  Guaronteo 
on  ontiro  unit 


Ground 

FREE  Cattle 

•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 

WEIGHT 

Digs  to  48"  Deep 

TAPE! 

For  FREE  tapoi  write,  give  your  dealer’s  name 


Send  for  FREE  10-inch  section 
of  rugged  Alcoa  Gate  Rail 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF  WHY  ALCOA  ALUMINUM  FARM  GATES 
ARE  HORSE  HIGH,  HOG  TIGHT.  BULL  STRONGI 

It’s  easier  to  show  you  how  sturdily  Alcoa®  Aluminum  Farm  Gates  are  built  than 
to  tell  you.  That’s  why  we  want  to  send  you  free  a  lO-inch  section  of  Alcoa 
Gate  rail.  We  want  you  to  see  it  for  yourself,  test  its  strength  and  heft. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  and  we’ll  forward  your 
sturdy  section  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate  rail  pronto.*  No  obligation,  of  course. 
We  think  the  gate  rail  section  will  convince  you  that  Alcoa  Gates  are 
huilt  right  .  .  .  the  best  all-round  stock  gates  on  the  market. 

Alcoa  Gates  are  engineered  like  a  bridge,  aircraft  riveted  and  cross  braced. 
They  won’t  sag,  rot,  rust,  warp  or  twist  .  .  .  end  gate  replacement  chores. 

In  sizes  to  fit  10-  to  16-ft  openings,  5  or  6  panels,  52  inches  high. 

At  your  farm  supply  or  equipment  dealer’s. 

*The  Alcoa  Gate  Section  makes  a  handy  desk  tray  for  pencils,  etc. 


YOUR  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST  IN  AlUMINUm  VALUE 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 
2071-M  Alcoa  Building 
Pilltburgh  19,  Pa. 


I  I  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Alumi¬ 
num  Form  Roofing. 


ALCOA 


□ 


L£ 


ALUMINUM  I 


FARM  MOOUCTS 


□ 

□ 


Send  the  free  Alcoa  Gate  section. 


as 


Send  the  name  of  my  nearest  Alcoa  Gate  dealer. 


I  I  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Alumi¬ 
num  Irrigation  Pipe. 


Name _ 

Address  _ _ 

Post  Office  and  State. 


□  Farmer 
n  Dealer 
I  I  Student 
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Dollars  go  farther— savings  mount 
vrhen  you  own  Armco  Steel  Buildings 


Each  year  more  farmers  and  ranchers  are  discovering 
the  dollar-saving  advantages  of  Armco  Steel  Buildings. 

Here  are  some  of  those  advantages: 

1  Armco  Steel  Buildings  are  built  to  stand  hard  use. 
Rigidly  interlocking  steel  panels  bolt  top  and  bottom  to 
form  a  weathertight  structure  that  can  stand  heavy  wind 
and  snow-loading. 

2  There’s  nothing  in  an  Armco  Steel  Building  to  rot, 
warp  or  crack.  Maintenance  dollars  do  not  pile  up  to 
increase  the  cost  of  owning  the  building. 

3  Rodent-proof  steel  walls  eliminate  the  high  cost  of 
rat  damage.  One  rat  can  eat  or  spoil  $2  worth  of  unpro¬ 
tected  feed  or  grain  per  year. 

4  The  danger  of  fire  damage  is  n^nimized  with  Armco 
Steel  Buildings.  If  fire  should  break  out  in  one  of  these 
heavy-gage  steel  structures,  it  can  be  contained.  Sparks- 
from  a  fire  nearby  are'no  threat.  Lightning  bolts  can  be 
harmlessly  grounded.  This  means  protection  from  fire 
loss  and  lower  insurance  rates. 


0  Armco  Steel  Buildings  can  change  with  your  plans. 
By  dismantling  and  reassembling  or  by  changing  interior 
partitions,  they  can  be  fitted  into  new  building  arrange¬ 
ments,  or  even  moved  to  another  farm. 


This  all-season  building  is  ideal  for  grain  storage  or  drying  — no  lining  required. 
It  can  also  be  used  for  livestock  shelter,  for  hay  or  machinery  storage. 


This  handy  building  does  double  duty  as  a  farm  shop  and  a  machinery  storage 
building.  It  can  also  be  used  for  storing  hay,  feed  or  fertilizer. 


•  For  complete  information  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings,  call 
Western  Union  and  ask  for  Operator  25  or  mail  the  coupon. 

I - 1 

I  ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC.  ! 

I  177  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio  | 

I  Send  information  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings  for  the  following  uses:  | 

I  Approximate  site _  I 

I  Name _ ■ 


■  Addre: _ _Town _  • 

I  I 

I  County  .  _ State _  _  I 

I - 1 


This  Armco  Steel  Building  mokes  an  efficient  loose-housing  barn  for  dairy  cattle. 
Post-free  interior  assures  easy  access  for  cleaning. 


ARMCO  STEEL  BUILDINGS 
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NOW  IT’S  TRANQUILIZERS 

{Continued  from  page  65) 

pens  of  steers  and  lambs  closely  and  can 
notice  no  slowing  down  of  the  animals. 
'I’hey  have  even  put  pedometers  on  the 
animals  to  see  how  much  those  fed  tran- 
(piilizers  move  around  in  comparison  with 
the  controls.  The  difference  was  nil. 

Some  think  the  tranquilizers  may  have 
some  effect  on  fermentation,  acting  on  the 
rumen  microflora,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

Another  theory,  drawing  an  analogy 
from  human  medicine  where  it  is  believed 
that  the  drugs  block  certain  of  the  nerve 
ends,  is  that  the  tranquilizers  block  the 
nerves  which  control  certain  glands  or 
those  which  regulate  intestinal  motility. 
This  might  slow  down  the  movement  of 
the  food  through  the  intestinal  tract  and 
allow  the  animal  to  utilize  it  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 

When  tranquilizers  will  be  released  for 
farm  use  as  approved  feed  additives  is  an¬ 
other  unanswered  question.  There  are 
three  broad  tests  which  any  additive  must 
meet  before  getting  final  approval  from 
the  manufacturers  and  the  various  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  concerned: 

(1)  It  must  increase  production  eco¬ 
nomically  ; 

(2)  It  must  have  no  harmful  effect  upon 
the  animal;  and 

(3)  The  final  product  (the  meat,  etc.) 
must  not  be  harmful  for  human  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  tranquilizers  seem  to  have  cleared 
the  first  of  these  two  hurdles  very  easily. 
To  get  them  over  the  final  one  is  going  to 
take  more  research,  including  the  use  of 
radioactive  tracer  materials  and  similar 
techniques  to  determine  whether  residues 
are  left  in  the  final  product  and,  if  so, 
whether  or  not  they  might  prove  harmful. 
Lentil  such  time  it  would  be  illegal  for  any¬ 
one  to  try  to  better  the  gains  on  his  com¬ 
mercial  livestock  by  dosing  them  with  the 
drugs. 

It’s  a  good  bet  that  tranquilizers  will  be 
an  accepted  feed  additive  for  ruminants 
before  too  long.  And  for  non-niminants  the 
day  may  come  when  they’ll  be  slowed  down 
to  the  point  where,  like  a  cabbage,  they 
just  stand  and  eat  and  grow. 

Jsst.' 


HERRINGBONE  DAIRY 

{Continued  from  page  36) 

Golay  has  said,  “A  single-row  parlor  will 
never  quite  equal  the  efficiency  of  a  full 
herringbone,  but  it  does  retain  the  two 
essential,  time-saving  features — batch  han¬ 
dling  of  cows  and  angle  parking.  Just 
analyze  these  for  a  moment.  Each  cow 
that  goes  through  a  conventional  side¬ 
opening  milking  parlor  requires  six  opera¬ 
tions  to  get  her  in  and  out;  opening  the 
door  to  the  holding  pen  to  let  her  in,  open¬ 
ing  the  gate  to  her  stall,  closing  the  stall 
gate,  opening  the  gate  to  let  her  out  after 


ALFALFA:  worth  *200  per  acre! 


That’s  right!  A  yield  of  4  tons  of  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  per  acre,  selling  at  an 
average  price  of  $50  per  ton,  brings 
$200.  Two  hundred  acres  brings  $40,000 
gross  income. 

Figure  the  potential  on  your  forage 
acreage.  First,  add  10%  to  your  present 
hay  yield,  because  leaf  shattering  and 
weather  loss  are  prevented  and  an 
extra  cutting  is  usually  possible.  Then 
multiply  by  the  price.  The  average 
weighted  wholesale  price  of  top-quality 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  at  Kansas  City 
over  the  7-year  jieriod,  1949-55,  was 
$56.60  per  ton. 

With  an  Ardrier  Farm  and  Ranch  de¬ 
hydrator,  you  grow  more  alfalfa  on  the 
same  acreage,  save  it  all . . .  regardless 
of  weather ...  at  average  drying  fuel 
cost  of  only  $3  to  $6  per  ton,  depending 
on  fuel  available  in  your  area.  If  you 


are  a  large  beef  or  dairy  operator,  you 
can  make  alfalfa  pellets,  ready  for 
self-feeding,  at  half  the  retail  price. 
And  livestock  GO  for  them! 

Ardrier  flash  drying  preserves  alfalfa, 
or  other  forage  crops,  at  their  peak  of 
nutritive  value.  You  get  more  protein, 
vitamin  A,  and  other  essential  health 
and  growing  elements. 

NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  escape 
acreage  restrictions  and  grow  a  soil- 
conserving,  soil-building,  low-cost  le- 
giune  feed  crop  —  worth  $200  per  acre. 


(Manufaeiuwt  of  th*  Arnold  Dryor) 
3000  W.  Montana  Si.,  Milwauka*  1.  Wit. 


an  air  compressor 
is  a  basic  farm  tool 


Above  is  illustrated  one  of  the  many  jobs 
that  is  performed  by  the  Campbell-Hausfeld 
Tankmobile  Air  Compressor  on  the  farm  of 
William  Brown,  Rt.  1,  Amelia,  Ohio  .  .  .  clean¬ 
ing  the  grain  seeder.  With  proper  accessories 
this  portable  Tankmobile  can  do  a  variety  of 
jobs  for  you : 


•  Pressure-grease  your  machinery 

•  Spray-paint  buildings  and  equipment 

•  Inflate  vehicle  tires  for  best  performance 

•  Fog  barn  to  eliminate  insects 

•  Do  many  other  time-and  work-saving  jobs 
.4sk  your  dealer  to  bring  out  a  dependable 
Model  15W  Tankmobile  Air  Compressor  and 
show  you  how  it  will  save  labor  and  money. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular.  THE  CAMP¬ 
BELL-HAUSFELD  CO.,  181  Railroad  Avenue, 
Box  1,  Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


GET  IT  ALL. ..SOLIDS 


ANOmiOSTOO 

wiTK «  /mniut 


TRANSFER-TYPE  BARN  CLEANER 


Cutter  chain  travels  at  14  ft.  per  minute. 
Stays  in  gutters  at  all  times.  Solids  and  liq¬ 
uids  are  transferred  to  elevator  hopper.  Ele¬ 
vator  paddles  sweep  through  hopper,  carry 
litter  up  elevator  at  55  ft.  per  minute.  Fast 
enough  to  get  both  solids  and  liquids  with 
no  run  back.  Litter  is  deposited  in  spreader. 


Electric  Ventilotion  Bunk  Feeder 


Milking  Porlor  Silo  Unlooder 
^  Tli« 

^  company"! 

I  3212  North  Court,  Fairheld,  Iowa  ■ 

^Branch:  Albany,  N.  Y.  J 

■  Subsidiary  of  Mechanical  Hondling  Systems,  Inc.l 

I  Send  me,  at  no  obligation,  full  informotion  ^ 
I  on  the  Louden  Transfer  Type  Born  Cleoner.  I 


I  Nome 


I  Box  Route  No.  * 

!■ -  I 

I  City  State  I 

- -J 
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up  a  shed-type  building  against  the  old 
barn  to  house  the  herringbone  and  using 
the  old  barn  as  a  loafing  pen.  Later,  if  a 
man  wanted  to,  he  could  add  another  side 
to  his  parlor  and  have  a  full  herringbone." 

One  of  the  single-row  herringbones  is 
being  operated  by  Robert  Bishop,  whost* 
farm  near  Straughn,  Indiana,  is  owned  by 
his  brother-in-law.  Hoyt  Vanderbeck.  Bish¬ 
op  started  dairying  when  polio  laid  him 
low  and  he  found  that  he  desperately 
needed  a  regular  source  of  income  to  sup¬ 
port  his  family  and  pay  the  hired  man. 
Now’,  he  does  a  full  job  himself,  but  he 
does  it  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  a  weak 
leg.  “No  one  will  e\er  know,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “how  painful  it  is  to  milk  cows 
in  a  stanchion  barn  with  a  bum  leg.  With 
twenty-five  cows,  I  did  seventy-five  deep 
knee  bends  to  wash  the  udder,  put  on  the 
milking  machines,  and  take  them  ofT  every 
morning  and  eveiy  night.  After  we 
switched  to  this  new  system  my  wife  made 
two  comments,  ‘You  bring  less  of  tin* 
barn  into  the  house,’  was  her  first  one  and, 
about  ten  days  later  she  said,  ‘You  know, 
you’ve  not  mentioned  your  leg  hurting 
since  you  got  the  new  parlor.’  ” 

Bishop  operates  the  parlor  with  10  cows 
going  through  at  a  batch.  Using  five  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  he  washes  every  other  cow 
and  puts  on  the  milkers,  then  washes  the 
remaining  five  and  switches  the  milkers 
to  them.  When  all  are  milked  he  turns 
them  out  and  brings  in  another  batch.  “I 
expect  to  run  a  fifty-cow  herd  alone,” 
Bishop  said.  “A  neighbor  up  the  road  has 
a  similar  parlor  and  he  milks  thirty  cows 
in  thirty-five  minutes.  I  figure  that  when 
I  get  my  cows  trained  I’ll  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  fifty  an  hour.” 

“One  thing  I’d  like  to  say,”  Bishop  con¬ 
cluded.  “is  that  not  eNeiyone  has  a  land¬ 
lord  like  my  brother-in-law  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  help  w’hen  I  needed  it  most.” 

Though  few  tenant  farmers  enjoy  the 


the  w'alking  distance  for  the  operator.  We 
put  ten  cows  in  the  space  it  takes  to  ]3ark 
four  end  to  end.  Another  argument  for 
the  one-sider  is  that  we  have  been  able 
to  keep  the  price  down  by  making  use  of 
existing  buildings.  We  do  this  by  putting 


milking,  closing  it,  and  opening  the  door 
to  let  her  out  of  the  parlor.  With  fifty 
cows,  that  is  three  hundred  separate  opera¬ 
tions.  With  a  ten-cow,  single-row  herring¬ 
bone,  we’\e  cut  the  operations  to  thirty. 
The  angle  parking  of  cows  has  shortened 


for  progressive  dairy  farmers 


Zero's 

New  Spotter-Spray  T-20  Milk 
Tank  CUTS  ClEANING  TIME! 


The  girl  above,  with  a  touch  of  her  fingers,  con¬ 
trols  a  tornado  ...  an  automatic,  cleansing  tornado 
in  a  farm  milk  tank.  Simply  turning  a  control  knob 
starts  Zero’s  Spatter-Spray  washing  up  for  you. 
This  exciting  new  labor-saver  is  attracting  national 
attention. 

Exactly  the  same  design  features  that  have 
always  made  Zero’s  round  vacuum  tank  easier 
to  brush  clean  make  it  possible  today  to  wash 
automatically.  It’s  a  logical  development  of 
Zero’s  advanced  vacuum  engineering  which 
has  pioneered  such  labor-savers  as  Super 
Strainer  and  direct  cow-to-tank  hook-up. 

Mechanically,  it’s  simple.  The  variable  speed 
motor  turns  the  agitator  at  low  speed  during  cool¬ 
ing,  at  a  faster  speed  for  butterfat  testing.  When 
the  tank  is  empty  the  agitator  spins  at  top  speed 
...  to  wash,  rinse  and  sanitize. 

Zero  offers  you  a  tank  with  a  future.  Mail 
coupon  below  or  send  post  card  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


for 

PRESERVING  SILAGE 
SWEETENING  FEEDS 


Omalass  is  93  %  black¬ 
strap  molasses,  dehy¬ 
drated.  Takes  less, 
costs  less  because  it’s 
concentrated  and 
there’s  no  waste.  Guar¬ 
anteed  dry,  free-flow¬ 
ing.  Write  for  folder. 


ZERO  Sales  Corporation 

679-L  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Me. 

i  Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  the 
new  Zero  Spatter-Spray  T-20. 


Name 


Magnetic  Breeding  Calculator 

if  you  send  local  feed  dealer’s  name 


VACUUM,  Nature's  Own 
Way,  Makes  New 
System  Possible 


Address 


Talk  about  convenience!  Here’s  the  silo  that  can  grow  with 
your  needs.  Simply  add  ring  sections  to  increase  height  as 
needed.  Store  your  own  silage,  safely;  save  on  feeding  costs 
as  your  herd  grows  through  the  years!  Buy  just  what  you 
need  now  .  .  .  add  convenient  sections 
no  waste,  weatherproof! 


Make  Your  Plans  Now  Learn  how  you 
can  get  all  your  cost-saving,  profit¬ 
making  buildings  from  one  source.  Use 
coupon. 


Grain  Conditioning  and  Storage  Systems 
Exclusive  C  &  L  perforated  floor  design  and 
blowers  let  you  dry  grain  in  humidity  con¬ 
ditions  up  to  90%.  Ask  for  your  copy  of 
“Grain  Marketing  Digest”  for  valuable  facts 
on  perfect  storage  conditions.  Use  coupon. 


Clayton  &  Lambert  manufacturing  company 

America’s  Most  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Storage  Equipment 


Silver  Shield  Buckeye 
Balk  Feed  Brain  Bins 
Storage  Bins 


Silver  Shield  Silver  Shield 
Silo-Typo  Silo-Tne 
Cribs  Brain  Bins 


Backoyo  Silver  Shield 
Cam  Crihs  Silos 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1723  Dixie  Highway,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  expand  my  facilities  at  low  cost  with 
modern  Silver  Shield  and  Buckeye  equipment. 

□  Send  information  on:  Silo _ Grain  Bins _ 

□  Also  send  free  copy  of  “Grain  Marketing  Digest.” 


NAME _ 

BOX  NO _ ROUTE. 

POST  0FFICE_:^ _ 


j 


kind  of  relationship  Bishop  has  with  Van- 
derbeck,  more  and  more  landlords  are 
coming  to  believe  that  an  investment  in 
good  working  conditions  for  the  tenant  is 
a  wise  one.  One  of  these  is  Richard  Ough- 
ton,  a  Dwight,  Illinois,  banker  who  owns 
a  number  of  farms  in  central  Illinois. 

Two  factors  led  Oughton  to  dairying — he 
had  a  number  of  beef  farms  and  wanted 
to  diversify,  and  he  had  a  tenant,  Wilbur 
Curtis,  who  was  an  experienced  dairyman. 
When  he  converted  the  land  near  the 
Cayuga  Ridge  from  beef  to  dairy,  he  de¬ 
cided  on  a  herringbone  set-up  from  purely 
practical  considerations.  He  wanted  Curtis 
to  be  able  to  handle  enough  cows  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  roughage-producing 
ability  of  the  farm.  The  herringbone  par¬ 
lor  seemed  to  be  the  answer. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  cow, 
every  improvement  in  milking  procedure 
will  make  her  a  better  producer.  She  can’t 
be  quoted  on  this,  but  her  production  re¬ 
cords  fairly  shout  the  fact  that  sloppy 
milking  procedures  cut  her  ability  to  give 
milk.  Some  experts  in  the  field  feel  that 
the  herringbone  with  its  emphasis  on  speed 
will  reverse  the  trend  toward  better  milk¬ 
ing  to  fast,  sloppy  milking.  Questioned  on 
this,  Aavang,  Curtis,  Bishop  and  Buckland 
all  claimed  that  they  believe  their  milking 
procedure  has  been  improved  by  chang¬ 
ing  to  the  new  system.  All  of  them 
mentioned  that  putting  the  cow’s  udder 


by  M.  W.  Finkenbinder 


THE  OAltUSER  81ADE  Will  MO¥e 
AMY  lOAD  YOUR  TRACTOR  CAN  PUllf 


ROTATES  A  COMPLETE  360®  ON 
SEALED-IN.  OVERSIZE  TAPERED 
ROLLER  BEARINGS! 


ENGINEERED  TO  MATCH  THE 
STRENGTH  OP  THE  TRACTOR! 

MOLDBOARD  OPPSETS  TO  EITHER 
SIDE  BEYOND  WHEEL  LINE! 


REPLACEABLE  CUTTING  EDGE... 


TOUGH  AS  ARMOR  PLATE! 


"Finkie”  Finkenbinder  is  an  experienced  Donuser 
Service  Director.  He  spends  most  of  his  time 
solving  problems  for  individual  farmers.  That  ex¬ 
perience  can  help  you. 


"FINKIE'S  FACT  FILE 
for  TERRACING." 
Many  money  and  la¬ 
bor-saving  uses  for  the 
Donuser  blade.  Write 
today  for  your  free 
copy.  Please  specify 
make  and  model  of 
your  tractor.  Address 
508-47  E.  3rd  Sf. 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO.  FULTON,  MISSOURI 

^'Contributing  to  Farm  Mechanization" 
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^  Take  the  'WALK'  and  the  ‘WORK' 
out  of  MILKING  —  with  a 


CHORE  BOY 

HERRINGBONE 
X  MILKING  SYSTEM 


The  Herringbone  System  is 
the  fastest  method  of  milk¬ 
ing  cows  ever  devised.  The 
operator  is  always  within  3 
feet  of  the  next  cow’s  udder. 
He  can  handle  more  units 
easier  and  in  less  than  one- 
half  the  time  required  for 
pail  units.  Individual  Miger 
feeders  release  a  measured 
amount  of  grain  to  each  cow. 
Herringbone  Milking  Stalls 
combined  with  a  Chore-Boy 
Milking  System  provides 
the  finest  milking  service 
your  money  can  buy. 


THE  COWS  ARE  “ANGLE-PARKED” 


The  cows  stand  at  a  30°  angle  on  a  raised 
area,  with  heads  out.  There  are  no  dividers 
or  gates  between  the  cows.  The  cows  move 
in  a  group  almost  as  fast  as  a  single  <cow. 
They  may  be  handled  in  single, or  double 
rows.  One  man  can  handle  2  rows  of  6 
cows  with  6  milker  units  or  a  single  row  of 


_ _  10  cows  with  5  milker  units.  - 

r . MAIL  COUPON  NOW . 

FARMER  FEEDER  CO.,  Inc.,  Cambridge  City  5,  Indiana 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Milking  Systems. 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE . 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

FARM  Mfr-rtrsr  level 


Tbit  Level 
has  12-Power 
Telescope  and 
Is  used  and 
endorsed  bj 
Schools,  Ez< 
tension  Service 
and  Individual 
Landowners 
everywhere. 


Aecnrate. 
Durable  and 
Complete  for 
Terracing,  Dltch- 
IbK  IrrlGatinR, 
Grading,  Tile 
Draining,  Run¬ 
ning  Lines, 
Turning 
Angles,  ale. 


BOSTROM  Levels  are  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors*  Level  and  No.  5  Convertible  Level 
feature  16>Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO. 

SS4  Stonswai  Su,  S.W.  ATLANTA  S.  GA. 


up  to  eye  level  with  the  walk-ways  and  pit  of  the  parlor  made  it 
possible  to  do  a  better  job  of  milking.  None  of  them  could  detect 
any  permanent  drop  off  in  production  that  could  be  attributed  to 
the  milking  parlor.  Buckland  reported  that  production  had  been 
cut  in  half  the  first  few  days  after  the  change  over,  but  it  quickly 
went  back  to  normal.  Aavang  felt  that  the  new'  system  was  help¬ 
ing  his  cows.  “Loose  housing  is  a  lot  more  healthful  for  the  cows, 
it  seems  to  me,”  he  said.  “At  any  rate  I  have  had  practically  no 
mastitis  or  sickness  since  I  changed  over  to  loose  housing — and 
mastitis  and  Bangs  almost  wiped  me  out  when  I  was  operating 
with  the  old  stanchion  barn.” 

In  New  Zealand,  where  the  herringbone  parlor  was  invented, 
some  of  the  leading  dairy  scientists  have  noted  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  use  the  herringbone  as  a  method  for  breaking  speed 
records.  They  constantly  emphasize  proper  milking  procedure  to 
counteract  this  racing  streak  in  the  dairymen.  In  one  of  their 
studies,  W.  G.  Whittlestone,  R.  D.  J.  Parkinson,  and  M.  J. 
McFetridge,  also  considered  the  problem  of  size  of  the  parlor  as 
related  to  efficiency.  In  considering  both  the  theoretical  possi¬ 
bilities  and  the  actual  performance  on  a  number  of  farms,  they 
concluded  that  a  one-man  parlor  with  eight  cows  to  the  side  was 
the  most  efficient  to  operate  under  their  conditions.  Theoretically, 
this  parlor  could  be  used  to  milk  107  cows  an  hour  allowing  30 
seconds  to  change  batches,  30  seconds  to  prepare  each  cow,  and 
4/2  minutes  to  milk.  In  actual  practice,  they  found  that  parlors 
of  all  sizes  had  a  range  of  54  to  91  cows  per  hour  per  man  witli 
an  average  of  72.  It  was  their  belief  that  if  it  was  necessary  to 
milk  more  than  eight  cows  to  a  side  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
herd,  it  would  be  more  efficient  to  build  tw-o  separate  parlors 
rather  than  one  big  one  operated  by  two  men. 

One  of  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks  to  smooth,  fast  milking,  the 
New  Zealanders  found,  is  the  occasional  slow  milker  who  holds 
up  the  entire  line  of  cows  as  she  gives  out  her  milk  in  a  delib¬ 
erate,  leisurely  trickle.  Dairymen  down  there  have  solved  this 
problem  in  two  ways.  One  is  to  install  a  spare  milker  at  every 
other  milking  position  that  can  be  put  on  the  slow  milker  when 
she  first  comes  in  and  left  on  longer  than  the  rest.  A  simpler  and 
more  effective  method  is  to  separate  the  slow  milkers  in  the 
holding  pen  and  let  them  into  the  parlor  last. 

These  studies  were  made  under  New  Zealand  conditions  and 
will  not  necessarily  hold  true  for  the  United  States.  Down  there, 
for  example,  they  do  not  feed  any  grain  during  milking — or  at 
any  other  time  for  that  matter.  Their  climate  is  much  milder 
than  ours,  so  their  milking  parlors  are  open  on  the  sides.  Also, 
they  are  producing  mainly  for  processing  plants  and  their  milk 
codes  differ  from  ours. 

The  important  fact  is  that  we  do  not  yet  have  careful  time 
and  motion  or  milking  procedure  studies.  We  need  them  both 
for  the  dairymen  who  are  now  building  and  using  herringbone 
parlors  and  in  refining  this  new  tool. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Petersen,  one  of  America’s -leading  dairy  scientists, 
has  said:  “We’re  planning  some  time  and  motion  studies  on  this 
new  system.  Some  of  our  conventional  milking  parlor  studies, 
however,  are  applicable.  We  found,  for  example,  that  if  a  cow’s 
first  experience  with  a  parlor  was  a  pleasant  one,  she  would  go 
in  easily  thereafter  and  let  down  her  milk  better — therefore  we 
kept  the  door  open  and  let  the  cows  wander  through  the  parlor 
just  eating  and  getting  acquainted  for  a  couple  of  days  before 
we  started  using  the  parlor  for  milking  them.  Another  of  our 
findings  that  is  of  very  great  imjjortance  to  the  herringbone 
system  is  the  variation  in  time  of  milking  since,  with  herringbone, 
the  slowest  milker  can  hold  up  six  to  ten  cows.  In  one  herd  we 
tested  we  found  cows  giving  their  milk  as  slowly  as  nine-tenths 
of  a  pound  a  minute  and  as  rapidly  as  eighteen  pounds  a  minute. 
We  figured  that  a  herd  of  cows  made  up  of  the  fastest  third  of 
our  tested  herd  would  milk  two  and  a  half  times  as  fast  as  a 
herd  made  up  of  the  slowest  third.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
got  to  start  culling  the  slow  milkers,  and  keeping  bull  records  to 
find  the  bulls  that  are  transmitting  fast  milking  qualities  to  their 
daughters.” 

The  herringbone  system  will  be  improved  and  refined,  but 
any  method  that  can  triple  a  man’s  output  is  here  to  stay.  At 
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Jersey 


###  the  breed  with  all  the  extras 


Extra  early  maturity 
Extra  production  efficiency 
Extra  adaptability 
Extra  ease  of  handling 
Extra  longevity 
Extra  style  and  beauty 
Extra  valuable  milk 


The  earlier  maturity  of  Jerseys  means  they  are 
working  for  you  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Their 
extra  production  efficiency  means  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  per  pound  of  feed  or  per  pound 
of  body  weight. 

Records  indicate  Jerseys  have  greater  longevity 
and  that  they  hold  up  better  in  production  during 
hot  weather.  On  pasture  they  have  the  “go”  that 
harvests  the  grass  and  makes  that  extra  profit  per 
acre.  In  the  barn  their  extra  style  and  beauty  and 
their  greater  ease  of  handling  delight  every  Jersey 
owner. 

It  would  pay  you  to  look  into  the  extra  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  owning  registered  Jerseys  and  producing 
All-Jersey  Milk.  Write  for  information  today. 


} 

Th«  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  ^  ; 

FO-1257  ,52,  j 

Columbus  5,  Ohio  j 

Gentlemen:.  I 

Please  send  me  additional  information  about  registered  i 

Jerseys  and  All-Jersey  Milk.  . 

Nome .  1 

Address .  i 

Pott  Office . State .  I 


Modern  farms  need  this 


NEW  ELECTRIC 
GASOLINE  PUMP!^ 


scheciule.  This  new  Tokheim  Pump, 
spotted  in  your  farmyard,  assures 
greater  storage,  fewer  deliveries,  real 
savings!  Features  easy-to-reach  nozzle, 
easy-to-read  dial,  plenty  of  hose.  Stf/e/y 
delivers  10  gal.  per  minute.  UL  ap¬ 
proved.  Ask  your  Tokheim  represent¬ 
ative  or  your  oil  company  about  this 
modern  work-saver! 

Write  for 
FREE 
illustrated 
literature! 

Ctneral  Produelt  OiViiion 

TOKHilM  CORPORATION 

1626WABASH  AVE.,  FORT  WAYNE  1,  INDIANA 
factory  Broach:  475  Ninth  St«  San  Froaciieo  3,  Calif. 
In  Canado:Tolihoim-R«ed«r,  205  Yonge  St., Toronto, Ont. 


least  one  competent  observer,  William 
Yaw.  of  the  Farm  Clinic,  Lafayette,  In¬ 
diana,  believes  that  the  development  will 
be  toward  a  more  completely  engineered, 
push-button  type  operation.  This  will  re¬ 
place  rope  pulling  with  electronic  devices 
to  open  doors  or  operate  feeding  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  will  certainly  incorporate  the 
automatic  feed  transports  to  fill  the  feed¬ 
ers  that  are  already  in  use  in  poultry  farms 
and  in  the  hopper  filling  at  the  Curtis  par¬ 
lor.  Improvements  along  these  lines  would 
concentrate  attention  on  the  cow  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  her  milk  where 
attention  pays  off. 

“When  we  get  a  liool  of  that  kind,” 
Yaw  says,  “it  doesn’t  seem  economical  to 
limit  its  use  to  a  couple  of  hours  a  day. 
The  next  step,  as  with  much  of  our  me¬ 
chanical  progrrts,  would  seem  to  be  larger 
operations  or,  perhaps,  cooperative  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  parlor  by  adjoining  farms.” 


VERTICAL  INTEGRATION 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

ticular  attention  to  the  market,  since  it 
doesn’t  have  a  profound  effect  on  their 
returns:  and  most  of  them  are  cushioned 
from  loss.  All  they  are  interested  in  is  pro¬ 
duction.  And  production  of  broilers  has 
risen  each  year  from  143  million  in  1940 
to  631  million  in  1950  and  on  to  one  and 


NEW  KEi.lv  duplex 

“MIX  ’N  GRIND" 


cuts 

feed 

costs! 


poultry 
low  c< 


cattle,  hog  and 

profits  with  your  own 
low  cost,  single  machine 

feed  mill  operation.  With  a 

Kelly  Duplex  “Mix  ’n  Grind,” 
one  man  can  grind,  mix  and  sack  a  complete  batch 

of  accurately  blended  formula  feed  in  less  than  20 

minutes-at  a  lower  per  ton  cost  than  ever  before 

possible.  Built  for  rugged  feed  mill  demands,  it  re¬ 

quires  minimum  space,  is  easy  to  operate,  uses  only 
two  low  horsepower  motors.  Made  in  1,  IVi  and  2 
ton  models.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Mail  coupon  today! 


Tht  DUPLEX  MILL  tMFG.  CO.,  Box  FQ,  SyringfioidrOhio 
Send  me  full  details  on  the  “Mix  ’n  Grind” 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY _ 


-STATE. 
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now,  save 
as  much  as 
$300  on  a 
heavy-duty 
barn  cleanerl 


...today’s  best  barn  cleaner  buy  for 
rugged  strength,  dependability  and 
years  of  trouble-free  service. 


NEW  _ 
Scotsman 
BARN  CLEANER 


Dollar  for  dollar— feature  for  feature— the  new 
Clay  “Scotsman"  is  today’s  biggest  value  in  a 
heavy-duty,  low-cost  barn  cleaner.  You’ll  save 
as  much  as  $300,  installed— without  sacrificing 
dependability,  strength  or  long  life.  The  Clay 
“Scotsman”  Barn  Cleaner  power  unit  combines 
the  leadership  experience  of  Clay  Barn  Cleaner 
engineers  with  modern  cost-cutting  methods  to 
produce  a  truly  well  made,  rugged,  dependable 
unit— at  a  market  shattering  price. 


NEW,  CLAYMORE  SX  BARN  CLEANER  CHAIN 

A  rugged  chain  that  offers  up  to  50%  longer  life . . .  heal 
treated  forgings  with  50%  greater  bearing  area  to  resist 
wear.  A  true  heavy-duty  chain  ...  at  low  cost.  Exclusive 
Cloy  machine-welding  process  assures  a  uniformly  strong 
weld — lowers  production  cost.  Get  full  money-soving  de¬ 
tails  on  the  CLAYMORE  5X  Choin,  and  the  CLAY 
"Scotsman"  Bam  Cleaner.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  today. 


HERE'S  HOW  CLAY  ’ 
CUTS  COST-YET 
MAINTAINS  RUGGED 
DEPENDABILITY 

t 

1  SIMPLE  —  Clay's  design 
*  engineeis  eliminated 
tfouble-causini  "estras"— 
created  a  trouble-free, 
simple  unit. 


2  STRONGER— greatest  gear 
reduction  of  any  barn  clean¬ 
er  ..  .  multiplies  pulling 
power 


2  RUGGED  —  heavy-duty 
**  machine-cut  gears  and 
sturdy  channel  iron  frame 
give  massive  size . . .  long 
life  at  low  cost 


A  SAFETY— new,  safety-first 
'  friction  release  protects 
drive  unit  from  overload. 
Eliminates  costly  clutches. 

R  CLAYMORE  SX  CHAIN- 
strongest  longest-wearing, 
low  cost  chain  made.  Low¬ 
ers  cost . . .  offers  greatest 
strength  and  value  on  the 
market. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
1271  Fulton  St.,  Cedar  Foils,  Iowa 
Please  rush  information  on  the  following  i 

□  CLAY  "Scetsmoo"  □  CLAY  MURING 

BARN  CLEANER  PARLOR  STALLS 

□  SILO  UNLOADER  □  MECHANKAl  FEEDER 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS. 


■QUIPMMNT 

corporation 


a  third  billion  birds  in  1956  and  is  still  growing.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  last  year  prices  fell  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Jesse  Jewell  looks  at  it  all  philosophically,  “If  you’re  losing 
money  on  your  hatchery  or  your  growing  contracts,  you  usu.illy 
offset  it  with  some  profit  on  the  other  operations.  Of  coui-se, 
when  you  lose  money  for  a  twelve-month  period  it’s  not  riirht 
pleasant  to  take.  But  it  teaches  you  to  tighten  your  belt.  On  the 
way  down  we  lost  money  at  twenty  cents  a  jxiund,  but  on  the 
way  up  we  made  money  at  twenty  cents.  And  the  producer  was 
still  doing  all  right.  The  market  price  drop  took  away  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  his  income,  but  he  didn’t  take  a  loss — all  he 
loses  is  his  time. 

’■‘Integration  has  made  chicken  the  cheapest  meat  on  the 
market,”  he  continued.  “And  we  want  chickens  to  stay  cheap. 
We  don’t  want  the  chicken  to  go  up  beyond  20  to  22  cents 
because  we’ve  got  people  eating  chicken  now  and  we  don’t  want 
them  to  discontinue  the  habit.  If,  through  our  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  we  could  just  make  every  family  eat  one  more  chicken  a 
week,  we’d  have  increased  consumption  by  two  and  a  half  billion 
chickens,  which  is  almost  twice  what  we  are  producing  now.” 

Jewell  is  expressing  the  wide-open  throttle,  full-specd-ahcad 
attitude  that  is  alarming  many  in  agriculture.  The  reaction  of 
many  spokesmen  for  agriculture  who  dislike  the  implications  of 
integration  has  been  to  go  into  integration  themselves.  In  Georgia 
and  on  the  East  Coast,  farmer  cooperatives  have  stepped  into 
the  broiler  picture  as  integrated  operators — credit,  feed  contracts, 
processing  plants,  brand  names,  and  all. 

Co-ops  Integrate  Too 

One  of  these,  the  United  Co-operative  Farmers  of  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts,  is  an  old  organization  which  was  started  by  a 
group  of  Finnish  farmers  back  in  1927  to  help  them  market  the 
wild  blueberries  they  gathered  from  their  farms.  From  this  start 
they  branched  out  into  the  feed  business,  egg  processing  and 
selling,  and  finally  a  poultry-dressing  plant.  In  order  to  keep 
the  poultry-dressing  plant  operating  at  full  capacity,  the  Co-op 
took  the  next  step  in  vertical  integration  bv  going  to  contract 
growing  in  1956. 

They  have  done  some  experimenting  with  contracts  and  have 
arrived  at  the  following  arrangement:  The  Co-op  buys  the 
chicks  from  hatcheries  and  delivers  them  to  the  faim;  they  also 
supply  all  feed,  grit,  and  medicines  needed  to  raise  the  chicks; 
they  pay  taxes  on  the  chicks  and  provide  fire  and  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  on  them  during  the  period  of  growing.  The  farmer  fur¬ 
nishes  housing,  litter,  equipment,  fuel,  electricity,  and  labor  and 
agrees  to  follow  the  supervision  of  the  Co-op  in  raising  the  birds. 
On  the  sale  of  the  birds,  the  raiser  is  guaranteed  a  minimum 
price  of  19/2  cents  a  pound  less  the  cost  of  the  feed,  chicks,  etc., 
which  the  Co-op  has  provided.  If  the  market  price  goes  above 
19/2  cents,  the  farmer  gets  all  of  the  profit.  If  the  market  price 
falls  below  the  minimum  the  loss  is  shared  by  the  hatcher\', 
which  takes  25  per  cent  of  it;  the  Co-op  feed  mill,  which  absorbs 
50  per  cent;  and  the  Co-op  poultry  dressing  plant,  which  under¬ 
writes  the  last  25  per  cent.  The  Co-op’s  profits  from  feed  and 
on  the  processing  plant  are  distributed  to  the  members  in  the 
fok.n  of  a  dividend;  any  additional  suiplus  is  allocated  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Dairies  May  Integrate 

We  can  no  more  exjDcct  vertical  integration  to  be  confined  to  the 
broiler  industry  than  we  would  have  thought  that  belt-line  pro¬ 
duction  methods  would  be  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Integration  was  bound  to  spread  to  any  agricultural 
enterprise  where  it  could  be  profitably  applied — and  it  has. 

Canning  plants  have  for  years  formed  contracts  with  growers 
for  the  crops  they  pack.  In  some  cases,  pimentos  for  example, 
the  arrangements  are  remarkably  like  those  used  in  the  broiler 
industry.  The  packer  carries  out  the  research  in  plant  breeding 
to  produce  the  kind  of  pimento  he  wants;  he  furnishes  the  con¬ 
tract  grower  with  seedling  plants;  his  technicians  supervise  the 
growing  of  the  crop;  and  he  agrees  to  take  the  whole  crop  at  a 
prearranged  price  when  it  is  harvested. 
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Basic 

Shred-All  Unit 


Here’s  another  great  new  Gehl  forage  tool  for  faster,  low-cost 
green-feeding!  Shred-All  earns  its  way  cleaning  up  weeds  and 
pastures,  cutting  brush,  shredding  cornstalks  and  beet  tops 
or  chopping  straw  and  windrowed  hay.  Shred-All  has  the 
same  rugged-built  quality  that  has  made  Gehl  the  leading 
chopper  among  all  independent  makes.  Available  as  basic 
unit  or  with  choice  of  two  deflectors  for  rear  or  side-loading. 
Handy  tractor-seat  control.  See  the  Shred-All  Cutter  at  one 


Send  coupon  now — get  the  full  story. 

xehi7 

.  GEHL  BROS.  MFC.  CO.  1 

Dept.  SM-595  West  Bend,  Wis.  ^ 

1  Send  information  on  the  Shred-All  Cutter,  ^ 

ond  on  complete  Gehl  forage  line  \ 

PRONOUNCE  IT  "GALE"  -4^ 

I'd  like  to  see  the  new  Gehl  color  movie  Qj] 

Check  here,  if  this  is  for  school  use 

You  can’t  beat 

Gehl’s  lower  price 

Address  State 

INCREASE  MILK 
%  ^PRODUCTION 

^1^20-25% 


Stimulac,  with  thyroprotein,  has  now 
been  proven  right  by  over  50,000  cows 
in  commercial  dairy  herds.  When  ade¬ 
quately  supported  by  high-quality  dairy 
feed,  Stimulac  will  increase  your  herd 
profits  by  increasing  milk  production 
20-25°'o  and  butterfat  test  .2-. 4%  with¬ 
out  increasing  overhead. 


To  find  out  how  you 
con  us*  Stimulac  to  in¬ 
crease  your  herd's  milk 
production,  write  Agri- 
Tech  at  the  address 
below.  Ask  for  special 
chart  showing  the  extra 
profits  possible  from 
your  herd. 


STIMULAC  IS  A  MODUCT  Of 


CHO^NTt  UKXUrOMK,  tNC. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  BLDG.  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Agricultural  economists  at  the  Griffin 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  recently  held  a  seminar  to  discuss 
the  kinds  of  farm  products  that  might  fit 
in  with  integration.  Perishability,  they  felt, 
would  be  an  important  factor.  Any  crop 
which  could  be  cheaply  and  safely  stored 
would  be  a  hard  one  to  fit  into  an  inte¬ 
grated  program.  Farm  products  to  which 
specialists  can  add  value  by  advanced  pre¬ 
paration  before  they  reach  the  producing 
stage  might  be  another  key  to  integra¬ 
tion.  Examples  of  such  jireparation  would 
include  such  things  as  producing  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  hatching  eggs,  growing 
heifers  to  the  point  'of  milk  production, 
growing  hybrid  seed,  or  producing  feeder 
animals,  .\nothcr  requirement  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  need  for  processing  before  the 
product  could  be  consumed.  They  also  felt 
that  when  you  combine  perishability  and 
the  need  for  processing  you  get  a  need 
for  a  continuity  in  the  flow  of  production 
and  marketing  that  also  lends  itself  to  in¬ 
tegration.  Another  factor  that  would  cen¬ 
tralize  management  and  control  would  be 
the  requirement  that  processing  be  some¬ 
what  near  to  the  point  of  production. 

When  you  put  these  factors  together,  a 
number  of  farm  enterprises  seem  to  fit  the 
picture.  One  of  them  is  dairying.  “Add 
one  technological  factor  on  which  a  lot 
of  work  is  being  done — preservation  of 
whole  milk — and  the  whole  dairy  industry 
might  be  ripie  for  vertical  integration,” 
one  of  the  economists  remarked. 


Doughboy  Proves... 

STIMULAC 

Makes  Good  Cows 

20%  BETTER 

•  Doughboy  Feeds,  New  Richmond, 
Wisconsin,  introduced  the  first  com¬ 
plete  Stimulac  dairy  feeding  program 
in  January,  1957.  Since  then,  hundreds 
of  dairymen  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois  have  switched  to 
this  program-  have  reported  produc¬ 
tion  gains  of  20-25%,  butterfat  in¬ 
creases  of  30-35%. 

The  reason?  Stimulac  gives  dairy 
cows  the  extra  thyroprotein  they  need 
for  full  milk  producing  capacity.  And 
Doughboy’s  exclusive  Milk-R-328  ra¬ 
tion,  fed  with  Stimulac,  gives  cows  all 
the  extra  nutrition  factors  they  need  to 
take  advantage  of  the  thyroprotein 
boost. 

Only  Doughboy  can  give  you  this 
exclusive  Stimulac-Milk-R-328  dairy 
program  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois.  For  full  details  on 
this  revolutionary  new  concept  in  dairy 
feeding,  see  your  local  Doughboy 
dealer.  Or  write  to  Doughboy  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin. 


INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

NEW  RICHMOND.  WISCONSIN 
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Exclusive  Brillion  Sure-Stand  sowing  puts  \ 

all  seeds  within  the  top  inch  of  soil  (the  seed 
life-line),  then  firms  ’em  into  a  clod-free  bed 
. . .  close  to  moisture  and  nutrients.  You  get  better 
results  in  wet  or  dry  seasons  with  a  built-to-last 
Brillion.  And  the  Brillion  is  the  only  seeder  that 
handles  chaffy  seeds  like  Brome  efficiently.  Another 
Brillion  bonus:  pulverizer  wheels  have  2”  spacings, 
perfect  for  packing  grain,  ’bean,  com  seedbeds. 
Sizes:  10',  8',  5'.  Also  3-point  hitch  model. 


Clip  and  mail  la  Srillion  Iren  Works,  Inc., 

Dapl.  SG-3-12,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 

Sand  me  complele  information  on  Brillion  Suro-Stond 
Soodori  and  lifo-lino  sooding.  i 

I  form . ocros.  I  am  a  student . .  ^ 

Write  your  nomo  and  address  In  the  margin. 


While  these  theoretical  concepts  indi¬ 
cate  the  direction  which  integration  may 
take  in  the  future,  this  new  economic  or¬ 
ganization  of  agriculture  is  being  applied 
with  surprising  speed  to  a  number  of 
farm  products  today. 


Lease  a  Sow  Herd 

In  various  parts  of  the  country,  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others  are  studying  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  applying  vertical  integration  to 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  laying  flocks,  and  a 
few  of  them  have  jumped  in  and  are  do¬ 
ing  it.  One  of  those,  a  Midwest  feed  mill, 
began  putting  gilts  and  boars  out  on  a 
lease  basis  three  years  ago  and  is  now 
pushing  production  at  four  breeding  cen¬ 
ters  trying  to  keep  up  with  demand.  “I 
feel  like  a  traitor  to  my  profession,”  the 
advertising  manager  of  this  concern  said, 
“but  we  must  request  that  you  leave  our 
name  out  of  the  story.  We  will  tell  you 
and  show  you  everything  about  the  opera¬ 
tion,  but  we  are  not  able  to  keep  our 
salesmen  supplied  with  gilts  and  we’d 
kick  up  a  real  storm  if  we  got  more  than 
word-of-mouth  publicity  on  the  program 
right  now.” 

Capitalizing  on  the  growing  demand  for 
meat-typte  hogs,  this  concern  hired  a  gene¬ 
ticist  and  began  building  herds  of  inbred 
hogs  which  have  been  developed  for  their 
meat  conformation,  their  economical  con¬ 
version  of  feed  into  pork,  and  the  hybrid 
vigor  they  will  pass  on  to  their  offspring. 


STONE’S  Famous  Economy 
Unit  Now  Features  NEW 
Stronger  Fastener 

Slone's  long  famous  solid  brass  identifica¬ 
tion  tag  and  zinc-plated  chain  are  now 
joined  together  with  a  stronger  fastener 
that  is  much  easier  to  open  and  operate. 
Its  greater  strength  means  longer  life  for 
the  entire  unit  .  .  .  and  its  curved  throat 
holds  tag  in  proper  position  at  all  times. 


All  over  the  world,  portable  irrigation 
systems  equipped  with  SKINNER  sprink¬ 
lers  hove  produced  exceptional  yields  and 
profits  on  both  crop  and  pasture  land. 
Why?  Because  Skinner's  gentle,  uniform 
water  distribution  pattern  has  never  been 
excelled — assures  maximum  growth  and 
health.  It  will  pay  you  to  specify  SKIN¬ 
NER  sprinklers  on  your  system. 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  on 
ether  famoos  Steee  products. 

Tattoo  Pliers  •  Ear  Notchors  • 
Cattle  Leaders  •  Branding 
Irons  •  Nylon  Dress  Comb 


/  FREE  LITERATURE  s'ves  the  focts 
'  about  sprinklar  irrigation — how  it't 
used,  odvantogei,  rasults,  how  to  se¬ 
lect  sprinklors,  how  to  have  a  tyttom 
planned.  Writo  for  it  TODAY. 

The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  Company 
200  Water  Street  •  Troy,  Ohio 


STONE  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 

F9-12 

1212  Kansas  Av*.,  Konsos  City  27,  Mo. 


As  soon  as  they  had  built  a  supply  of  breeding  animals 
iliey  began  putting  them  out  on  fanns  in  lots  of  1 1  gilts 
and  1  boar  of  breeds  that  cross  well. 

Here  is  the  deal  they  offer  the  fanner:  The  company 
agrees  to  deliver  to  the  fann  one  or  two  lots  of  gilts  and 
Ixjars  which  are  guaranteed  to  be  vaccinated  for  cholera 
and  erysipelas  and  blood-tested  for  brucellosis  and  lep¬ 
tospirosis.  All  stock  is  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate 
showing  that  they  have  been  examined  by  a  licensed 
veterinarian  and  are  in  good  health.  The  company  also 
agrees  to  furnish  supplemental  feeds  from  breeding  to 
market  with  no  interest  charge  for  this  financing.  The 
company  also  jjrovides  supervision  in  the  raising  of  the 
pigs  and  agrees  to  assume  all  losses  due  to  death  or  to 
non-breeders  unless  the  death  losses  are  caused  by  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  producer. 

The  farmer  agrees  to  pay  a  small  service  fee  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  service  on  the  animals.  He  also  agrees  to  use  the 
company’s  feeds  as  long  as  the  animals  are  on  the  place 
and  to  follow  the  management  program  recommended 
by  the  field  man.  He  keeps  the  breeding  stock  for  two 
litters  to  fulfill  the  contract,  but  he  is  permitted  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  contract  on  reasonable  notice.  At  market 
time  he  pays  for  the  feed  he  has  used  in  raising  the  pigs 
and  pays  for  the  use  of  the  breeding  herd  by  allowing 
the  company’s  representative  to  select  a  share  of  the 
progeny  which  usually  comes  to  Mo  of  the  total  pigs  pro¬ 
duced.  After  weaning  the  second  litter  he  agrees  to  keep 
the  sows  until  they  are  dry  and  in  marketable  condition 
and  then  turns  them  back  to  the  company.  All  pigs, 
except  the  gilts  used  to  pay  for  the  lease  of  the  breeding 
stock,  are  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  farmer 
and  he  may  market  them  as  he  wishes. 

With  such  a  program  in  full  swing,  the  company  then 
started  a  boar  leasing  program  which  is  along  the  same 
line  as  the  other.  The  company  supplies  the  boar  and 
the  supeivision;  the  farmer  agrees  to  use  the  boar  only 
on  his  own  sows  and  to  pay  for  the  boar  by  sending  tbe 
comjjany  a  check  for  an  agreed  amount  of  pork  when  he 
markets  the  first  litters  and  to  pay  for  the  feed  he  has 
bought.  The  boar  remains  the  property  of  the  company 
and,  if  the  contract  is  continued,  is  replaced  by  another 
boar  of  a  different  breed  selected  by  the  geneticist  to 
cross  with  the  gilts  sired  by  the  first  boar. 

When  the  program  was  started,  the  company  assumed 
that  their  major  customers  for  the  sow  lease  program 
would  come  from  young  farmers  who  needed  more  cap¬ 
ital  to  get  a  start.  It  has  not  worked  out  quite  this  way. 
As  one  owner  of  500  acres  of  rich  Iowa  farmland  said, 
“Why  should  I  run  the  risk  of  death  losses  and  non¬ 
breeders  and  have  money  tied  up  in  a  breeding  herd  if 
they  will  do  it  for  me?  Their  feed  is  no  more  expensive 
than  others  and  their  management  practices  are  com¬ 
pletely  sound — I’d  be  following  them  anyway.” 

The  results  that  have  come  from  this  program  have 
been,  one  gathers,  suiprising  even  to  the  company.  After 
three  years,  their  sow-lease  program  is  making  them 
money  on  a  straight  livestock  basis  without  considering 
profits  from  feeds  sold  and  their  boar-lease  plan  is  just 
about  breaking  even — which  is  probably  all  that  it  ever 
will  do.  As  for  feed  sales,  they  have  jumped  over  40  per 
cent  in  the  six  months.  “The  lease  programs  are  the  only 
thing  we  can  credit  for  boosting  sales  so  phenomenally,” 
tne  company’s  general  manager  said. 

With  this  kind  of  record,  and  with  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  historical  guide,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
this  is  just  the  beginning  of  integration  in  swine.  The 
company  sees  the  development  of  a  marketing  system 
as  the  next  step.  “The  producers  on  this  program  are 
turning  out  high  quality,  meat-type  pigs,”  the  general 
manager  said,  “and  we  should  be  able  to  develop  a  mar- 


Delight  Your  Children  this  Christinas  with  Books  hy 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  .  .  .  $2.93  each 

Little  House  in  the  Biff  Woods  By  the  Shores  of  Silver  I>»ke 

Little  House  on  the  Prairie  The  Long  Winter 

Farmer  Boy  Little  Town  on  the  Prairie 

On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Lake  These  Happ.v  (iolden  Years 

See  The  Farm  Book  Store  listinii;,  pu^e  130. 


ii  will  pay  you 
to  read  this  brochure 


As  a  profit  minded  poultry- 
man  you  should  have  the  facts 
about  H&N  “Nick  Chick”  Leg¬ 
horns,  for  these  hardy  birds 
have  earned  the  highest  net  in¬ 
come  in  more  random  sample 
tests  than  any  other  leghorn, 
heavy,  hybrid  or  cross . . .  and  by 
a  most  convincing  margin! 

This  evidence  of  superior 
performance,  however,  is  of  little 
value  to  you  unless  you  put 


H&N’s  to  the  test  right  on  your 
own  farm.  Try  H&N!  Every  year 
more  and  more  poultrymen  are 
doing  just  that  —  and  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  not  only  increased  profits 
but  the  added  satisfaction  of 
raising  layers  that  are  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  . . .  layers  that  re¬ 
flect  the  benefits  of  a  continuing 
program  of  research  in  disease 
control  and  new  genetic  tech¬ 
niques.  Get  this  latest  H&N 
brochure  today. 


Ask  your  franchised  HAN  hatcheryman  for 
your  free  copy,  or  use  coupon  below. 


HEISDORF  A  NEISON  FARMS.  INC 
■•X  42t-L.  Kirkland.  Wafliin9ton 

Kindly  send  m*  a  copy  of  your  lolosl  brochuro,  "Why  H&N 
"Nick  Chick"  foghorns  Mooturo  Up  to  Higher  Profits." 

Namm 


Address. 


City _ StotoL 
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YOUR  FINISHED 
PRODUCT  IS 
WORTH  MOREI 

New  Aerovent 
Batch  Oriar 
OaC'fired 


You  g«t  highest  return  per  acre  when 
crops  ore  dried  properly  the  Aerovent 
way,  with  heated  air  or  with  natural 
air.  Ask  for  the  competent  guidance 
to  do  the  job  right. 


flEROVEnr 

CROP  DRYING 


WANT  FREE  PLANNING  SERVICE? 

Write  AEROVENT  FAN  AND  EQUIPMENT  CO^  IMC^  P.O.  Bok  9007,  Losing  9.  Mlchigon 


Puts  operator  “right  on  top'  of  ontiro  operotiom 


BALER 


Baling  capacity  is  higher,  operating  cost 
lower  because  there’s  only  one  machine 
to  operate  and  maintain 


Takes  alt  the  guesswork  out  of  hay  baling! 
Operator  sits  in  comfortable  seat  on  a 
steady  platform  with  all  controls  at  his 
fingertips  He  can  see  and  control  every 
phase  of  the  baling  operation  with  eas.- 


Twin  engine  performance  gives  variable  ground  speed  and  selective  speed  for  Baler 
Cruise  to  the  job  at  20  slow  down  to  baling  speed,  variable  from  down  to 

continue  through  field  while  baler  mechanism  operates  at  a  constant  speed 
of  operator’s  choice.  Steers  easily,  turns  easily  in  its  own  length. 

Drive  it  to  the  field  or  in  the  field  . . .  just  like  driving  a  car 


J.  A.  FREEMAN  A  SON  2034  N.  W.  27th  Ave.,  Portland  10,  Oregon 


~  FOR  GREATER 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT 


Here  Is  what  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  (naturally  hornless)  bull  can  do  to  Increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 

increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  calf  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  . .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  and 
traveling  ability  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  fiteroterc  and  salt  dates  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  fq.  7  Chicago  9.  in. 


For  Digging  and’ 
Loading  Silage 
from  Trench  Silos 


For  lower  feed  handling  costs,  this  is 
the  fastest,  most  efficient  method  ever 
devised  Silage  shrinkage  is  kept  to 
absolute  minimum  os  well  os  labor 
and  loading  time.  Any  type  silage 
may  be  loaded.  The  ENSILOADER  is 
built  in  several  sizes  and  mounts  on  a 
tractor  or  truck.  The  model  HO-12A 
shown,  will  reach  14  ft.  silage  depth 
and  load  at  over  one  ton  per  minute. 
Investigate  and  discover  why  EN> 
SILOADER  is  becoming  so  popular 
and  well  known. 


Write 


OSWALT  INDUSTRIES.  INCI 
Box  B-274, 

Garden  City,  Kansas 


keting  arrangement  that  would  pay  extra 
for  that  kind  of  animal.  That,  I  think,  will 
be  the  direction  of  our  development.” 

An  economist,  looking  at  this  particular 
situation,  commented,  “You  have  here  the 
elements  that  would  make  possible  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  swine  industry.  This 
company  controls  the  breeding  stock  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  uniform,  highly  market¬ 
able  pigs.  They  have  contracts  with  around 
a  thousand  good  hog  producers  who  use 
these  gilts  and  boars.  Suppose  that  they 
got  a  couple  of  hundred  of  their  best 
farmers  to  become  specialists  in  feeder  pig 
production.  They  would  then  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  uniform,  meat-type  pigs  whicli  they 
could  put  out  for  contract  growing  just  as 
the  feed  dealer  in  the  integrated  broiler  in- 
dustiy  does.  With  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  these  good  pigs,  they  would  be  in  a 
fine  bargaining  position  or  even  in  a  spot 
where  they  might  want  to  go  on  into 
processing  themselves.” 

The  Midwest  company  is  just  one  of 
many  feed  and  packing  companies  that  are 
feeling  their  way  in  this  direction.  The  big 
Ralston  Purina  Company  has  certainly 
taken  a  step  in  that  direction  with  its 
pig-parlor,  swine  management  program 
and  with  the  credit  which  some  of  its 
dealers  extend  to  farmers. 

In  the  west,  a  different  form  of  vertical 
integration  has  been  established  in  the 
beef  finishing  field.  Here  the  feed  com¬ 
pany  lias  taken  over  the  function  of  the 
farmer  completely  by  establishing  giant 
feed  lots  on  its  own  premises.  In  this  case, 
the  cattle  are  shipped  to  the  feed  lot 
and  are  fed  out  under  contract.  Most  of 
these  companies  have  pushed  still  further 
the  integrated  operation  by  producing,  on 
their  own  ranches,  a  large  number  of  the 
cattle  that  go  through  their  own  lots.  A 
description  of  one  of  these  operations  is 
given  in  the  article,  “Super-sized  Feed 
Lot,”  The  Farm  Quarterly,  Spring, 
1957. 


What  Makes  Integration  Tick? 

The  factors  which  are  causing  the  dynamic 
growth  of  integration  and  which  are  in¬ 
creasing  production  while  lowering  the 
unit  cost  are  many.  Most  important  is 
probably  the  securing  of  credit  at  reason¬ 
able  rates.  A  bank  can  e.xtend  substantial 
credit  to  a  feed  dealer  with  a  sound  super¬ 
visory  program,  who  is  also  backed  up  by 
a  feed  mill,  at  much  lower  rates  than  it 
could  loan  an  equal  amount  to  a  large 
number  of  individual  farmers.  With  a 
loan  to  a  feed  dealer,  only  one  account 
need  be  serv’iced,  whereas  each  farmer  ac¬ 
count  must  be  supervised,  a  costly  proce¬ 
dure,  and  each  of  them  is  a  greater  risk 
than  the  dealer  loan. 

The  bulk  handling  and  the  constant, 
predictable  flow  of  feed  reduces  the  cost 
to  the  dealer.  Along  this  same  line,  the 
elimination  of  seasonal  peaks  and  lulls  in 
both  the  feed  mill  operation  and  in  the 
running  of  the  processing  plant  reduces 
both  the  fixed  costs  and  the  cost  of  labor. 
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And  finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
operator  of  the  integration,  mass  produc- 
tion  in  growing  or  breeding  stock  tends  to 
increase  unifonnity  and  give  quality  con¬ 
trol  which  makes  his  selling  job  easier. 
He  is,  after  all,  dealing  with  chain  store 
buyers  who  are  also  part  of  a  highly  inte¬ 
grated  operation  and  who  want  a  constant 
supply  of  a  unifoiTn  product  for  their 
retail  outlets. 

From  the  producer’s  point  of  view,  such 
an  arrangement  reduces  the  risk  of  loss 
and  also  the  cost  of  getting  into  farming. 
This  is  of  sufficient  value  to  many  farmers 
that  they  are  willing  to  trade  their  op|)or- 
tunity  for  greater  profits,  some  of  their 
freedom  to  farm  as  they  want,  and  the 
value  of  their  training  and  experience 
for  no-risk  fanning. 

One  thing  that  integration  seems  un¬ 
able  to  do  is  to  curtail  production  to  fit 
demand.  Competition  in  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry,  for  example,  has  brought  about 
sharply  increased  production  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  very  teeth  of  falling 
prices. 

Farmers  and  farm  leaders  are  not  taking 
an  impersonal,  detached  attitude  toward 
this  new  development.  While  it  has  not 


A  riTCHBURC  Psim  rHIPPER 

TO  MAKE  LOW-COST 


Brush  removal  is  always  a  tough  farm  chore  .  .  .  hard  to  load  . . .  difficult  to  handle. 
But  you  take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper. 
Brush  can  be  quickly  reduced  to  easy-to-haul  wood  chips.  Chips  used  to  make  manure, 
or  as  mulch  can  make  brush  removal  profitable  on  your  farm,  too.  A  Fitchburg  farm 

CHIPPER  WILL  WORK  FOR  YOUR  FARM  .  .  . 


yet  spelled  out  its  position  on  \eitical  in¬ 
tegration,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  is  studying  it  with  grave  concern. 
Integration,  they  feel,  presents  both  prob¬ 
lems  and  opportunities. 

D.  Howard  Doane,  the  dean  of  Amer¬ 
ican  fann  managers,  has  written,  ‘‘The 
impact  of  this  new  financing  arrangement 
upon  agriculture  is  so  great  that  it  may 


every  kernel  on  the  cob ... 


Has  capacity  and  strength  to  handle 
bushels  per  minute.  New  chamber  and 
cylinder  design  assures  complete  shelling 
and  separation  with  thorough  cleaning 
by  full-length  screen,  controlled  air  blast 
and  dust-chute  ramp.  Bags  or  elevates 
corn  up  to  20  feet ...  stacks  cobs  to  10. 
Low-cost  trailer,  3-point  hitch,  skid 
models.  Also  new  field  unit  that  hooks 
between  picker  and  wagon.  Send  for 
catalogs  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


€^(a6<UL^ 

HUSKER- 

SHELLER 


MANUFACTURINO  COMPANY 

Dopt.  42  •  Racino,  Wls. 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet  spots.  Pound  yards  bedded  with  wood 
chips  cake  less  for  faster  loading,  easier  spreading,  yet  the  chips  hold  up  longer  near 
gates  and  water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  will  carry  plant  nutrients  to  crop  land 
. . .  supply  crops  with  a  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less  for  better  germination 
. . .  tight  ground  holds  moisture  better _ stays  open  longer. 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Pruning  disposal  in  orchards  combines  into  one  simple,  soil  building  operation  when  a 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  used.  Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled.  Brush  can 
be  fed  into  the  chipper  and  the  chips  blown  around  the  trees  for  mulch.  This  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch  can  be  worked  into  the  ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed  control. 

...DAIRY  BARNS  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up  in  dairy  bams  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry  production  costs,  reduce  dairy  bam  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding  from  your  wood  lot.  At  clean-up  time, 
or  whenever  clean  bedding  is  needed,  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  chip  bedding 
or  litter  quickly  at  low  labor  cost.  Wood  chips  can  be  the  answer  to  your  difficult 
bedding  and  litter  problems — A  Fitchburg  Wood  Chipper  will  supply  wood  chips 
quickly  and  easily. 

VOUR  BEST  FARM  BUY  IS 

A  FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

The  Fitchburg  F^rm  Chipper  is  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service.  Normal  lubri¬ 
cation,  with  periodic  sharmning  of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the  Chipper 
on  the  go.  Thanks  to  the  Safety  Spring-Activated  Feed  Plate,  standard  equipment  on 
all  Fitchburg  Chippers,  the  Chipper  adjusts  itself  instantly  to  different  size  wood  to 
give  safe,  smooth  chipping  that  keeps  a  Farm  Chipper  way  ahead  of  clean-up  crews 
The  economy  and  speed  of  operation  will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the  bedding  Chipper. 

...WITH  A  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 

The  one  year  guarantee  given  with  every  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  assures  you  peace 
of  mind  and  guaranteed  economy  of  operation.  Find  out  how  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  save  time,  labor,  and  money  on  your  farm. 


Writs  for  “WOOD  CHIPS  |  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  Dept.  FQ-1 1 7 


This  free  booklet  gives  $ 
complete  details. ..see  | 
how  other  farmers  use  | 
the  Farm  Chipper  ...  . 

compare  the  facts  with  _ 
your  farm.  I 


Send  my  free  copy  of  "Wood  Chips  for  Your  FarmI"  to: 


Addrttt  or  R.F.D. 


(Mako  and  Modal) 


ONLY  NATURAL 


YOU  WOULD  THINK  (M  1111110  lUHIII 
COSTS  MORE  THAN  IT  REALLY  DOES 


When  you  see  what  the  Davis  Loader  has  that  others 
don’t  —  and  what  it  does  that  others  won’t  —  you 
might  think  that  it  costs  more  than  it  actually  does. 
But  see  for  yourself  how  little  you  pay  for  long-life 
features  such  as  double-strength  lift  arms,  corrosion- 
resistant  ram  shafts,  centralized  reservoir,  and 
quality  fabrication.  And  can  you  put  a  price  on  visi¬ 
bility  . . .  power . . .  maneuverability  ...  or  versatility  ? 
You  invest  in  a  loader  to  save  you  time  and  make 
you  money  —  so  go  first  class.  Go  Davis !  It  pays ! 

Sm  rkcM  Pffh-Makimg  MtKftkmfmtt: 

•  Manitr*  P«rk  wMi  )  •  SwMprak*  Sfackvr  •  tvckcn  f*r  •  Cron* 
k«Kk*t  •  D*t»r  wsm  •  Fork  Uft 

THf  DAVIS  LOADfR  AND  BACKHOf  NTS  THf  KHLOWINO  TRACTORS: 
Forswson,  Ford,  Com,  MoMoy-Horrii,  Intorootioool,  FordMo  Moior, 
Alli**Ckoliiior«,  J«|mi  Dooro,  ORvor,  ond  M-M  troctor«. 


LOOI^ 

at  this  DAVIS 
BACKHOe... 


Only  the  Davis  Backhoe  can  dig 
flush  alongside  a  wall,  fence, 
building  ...  as  well  as  handle 
normal  farm  digging.  Has  the 
highest  quality  at  lowest  price. 


For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  call  Western 
Union  by  number  and  ask  for  Operator  25... or 
send  the  coupon  below. 


I  MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON,  Inc.,  Industrial  Division 

I  1009  SOUTH  WEST  STRICT  -  WICHITA  15.  KANSAS 
!  Plooto  tend  ^mo  additional  information  on  Davit  loadert _ 


Davit  Backhoe. 


ADDRESS. 


.STATE. 


b|.  • 

ml 
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completely  revolutionize  the  production  of  animal  products.  .  .  . 
The  time  is  approaching  when  most  agricultural  products  will 
be  produced  under  contracts  of  one  kind  or  another.” 

“Vertical  integration  controlled  by  middlemen  puts  fanning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pyramid,”  James  Patton,  President  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  said  recently.  “If  the  food  business  is 
to  be  vertically  integrated,  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  whether  it 
will  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  fanners  and  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few  corjX)rations.” 

Fanners  in  the  broiler  industiy  have  found  that  bucking  inte¬ 
gration  is  about  as  effective  as  trying  to  change  the  direction  of 
a  hurricane  with  a  palm-leaf  fan.  What,  then,  is  the  fate  of  the 
fanner  in  a  .segment  of  the  industry  that  is  being  integrated; 
become  a  piece  rate  worker?  Three  alternatives  are  being  given 
consideration. 

Some  groups  are  urging  government  control  of  integration  and 
watched  with  interest  the  hearings  held  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  looked  into 
integration  early  this  summer.  No  recommendations  for  new  laws 
have  come  from  this  committee  since  the  hearings  were  admit¬ 
tedly  exploratory.  There  is,  understandably,  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  more  government  controls. 

Labor  has  shown  that  when  it  comes  to  negotiating  a  contract, 
group  action  is  more  effective  than  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
individual.  And  there  is  some  consideration  being  given  to  organ¬ 
ize  farmers  into  trade-union  type  groups  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  integrator — the  feed  company,  processing  plant  or  other 
integration  organizer- — on  the  tenns  and  conditions  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  contract.  This  alternative  seems  to  accept  for  the  producer 
the  role  of  piece  rate  worker  and  to  try’  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Such  a  move  is  a  distinct  departure  from  traditional  farm  thinking. 

The  third  alternative  is  already  in  operation  by  a  few  fanners’ 
cooperatives  who  are  seeking  to  out-integrate  the  integraters. 
“The  real  question,”  they  say,  “is  who  owns  the  integration — the 
fanners  or  the  feed  mills.  We  plan  to  be  the  ones  in  the  saddle. 
With  fann  prices  slipping  and  costs  to  the  farmers  going  up,  his 
position  in  the  national  marketplace  is  critical.  We  think  that  it 
will  take  a  bold  solution  like  vertical  integration  to  use  as  boot 
straps  for  some  self-help  pulling.” 


SOWS  THRIVE  ON  SILAGE 

{Continued  from  page  75) 

out  for  corn  silage  coidd  be  used  for  sorghum  silage,  grass  silage 
should  be  supplemented  with  a  special  balancer  that  is  lower  in 
protein  but  higher  in  carbohydrates.  Such  a  ration,  worked  out 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  shown  on  page  75. 

Results 

There  are  at  least  three  different  ways  to  judge  the  results  of 
silage  feeding:  cost,  number  of  pigs  born,  and  number  of  pigs 
raised.  Tripp  figured  that  he  had  saved  between  30  and  40  per 
cent  of  his  usual  cost  of  producing  a  pig;  Catron  places  the 
saving  at  a  more  conser\ative  20  per  cent;  while  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Indiana,  research  workers  have  placed  the  savings  at 
around  10  cents  a  pig.  In  numbei's  of  pigs  farrowed,  Catron  was 
able  to  compare  rather  large  groups  of  sows  which  had  been  fed 
under  two  systems.  One  group  of  231  sows  and  gilts  had  been 
self-fed  a  complete,  bidky  ration  in  1954.  They  averaged  9.4  pigs; 
50  of  them  farrowed  small  litters — from  2  to  8  pigs  per  litter. 
The  following  year,  they  hand  fed  186  sows  and  gilts  following 
the  recommended  com  silage  feeding  methods.  These  sow’s  and 
gilts  averaged  1 1.3  pigs  per  litter  with  only  4.4  per  cent  stillborn; 
only  4  of  the  186  sows  farrowed  litters  of  fewer  than  8  pigs. 

The  information  on  pigs  raised  which  Purdue  University  has 
compiled,  emphasizes  one  of  the  important  aspects  of  silage  feed¬ 
ing — sow  condition  at  time  of  farrowing.  The  Purdue  scientists 
tested  silage-fed  sows  against  sows  fed  a  conventional  gestation 
ration.  At  the  time  of  farrowing,  the  sows  which  had  been  silage 


FERNDALE 

FARMS 


/  *  •'  I 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Visitors  always  Woleome 
Breeding  stock  available  at  all  times 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthur  B.  Evans,  Box  50  •  •  -  Cudorvill*,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  and  Largest  Herds  in  America 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterin^ians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

ol  INDIANA,  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


all 

weather 

HOG  FOUNTAINS 

Available  with  stainless 
steel  or  galvanized  Inner 
cant.  Inner  cans  Hared  at 
top— no  opening  between 
ans.  Clean-out  drains  In 
IVs"  high  troughs— 
low  enough  for 
smallest  pigs. 
Available  In 
2  and  4  drinker 
models.  ClecItle 
or  oil  heat. 


Write  tor  circular  F-600.  No  obligation. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

BIttrlliliE  fria  Cilisilir,  Ikli;  Eiil  Millii,  lllliilt; 
Sm  FiBt,  L  I.:  Ka«M  Mr,  llwirl:  laaiM,  IMmki 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

c  HAMPSHIRES 
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tCBfiemy  #1  f«in,  fBro9in{  obility.  ofid  vtll  mvs* 
cltd  (BHBss  ^uBlitv  insuring  tHKitnl,  prBfitabk, 
•nd  Mtisfyinf  pBrk  prtdiKliBn  Count  tho  Homp- 
shirt  btits  tn  tht  forms  tcross  tho  cornbolt  for 
proof  of  formor-proforoiKo.  Hompshirts  consist- 
ontly  woi|h  bottor,  prodo  bottor  ond  cut  bottor 
thon  ostimotod.  You  con  buy  Hompshiro  ttrtins 
thot  oro  (ortifiod  os  suportor,  moductivo  moot 
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HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


1123  MAIN  ST.g  PKORlAg  ILL. 
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<20  more  per  acre  w'lth 
Legume-Aid  Inoculant 

You  receive  double  value  on  your 
cover  crops  when  you  use  Legume-Aid 
Inoculant:  bigger  crops  and  nitrogen 
replenished  in  your  soil ...  as  much  as 
$20  extra  income  per  acre  for  less  than 
15c  per  acre  inoculation  costs. 

Legume- Aid  Inoculant’s  patented 
plastic  liner  inside  the  csuton  allows  the 
bacteria  to  breathe  in  cool,  moist  humus 
and  charcoal.  And  the  moisture  in  the 
carton  keeps  Legume-Aio  Inoculant 
ready  to  use  as  is,  without  time-consum¬ 
ing  mixing  of  added  moisture. 

Look  for  Legume- Aid  Inoculant’s  at¬ 
tractive  cartons  on  your  seed  dealer’s 
shelves  in  the  convenient  1  and  2^^ 
bushel,  100  lb.  and  300  lb.  unit  sizes. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Legume-Aid  Division,  1147  Chesapeake  Ave., 
Columbus  12,  Ohio 


HERE'S  HOW  TO 
SAVE  'EM  ALL! 


PROFIT  DESIGNED 


with  the  EXCLUSIVE 


Buckner's  revolutionary  GDG 
bearing  is  designed  so  teflon 
and  synthetic  rubber  washers 
absorb  normal  sprinkler  wear. 
Because  the  friction  coefficient 
between  plastic  and  rubber  is 
substantially  less  than  be¬ 
tween  soft  rubber  and  brpss  or 
metal  against  metal,  Buckner  s 
GDG  bearing  means  longer 
sprinkler  life. 

42  years  experience  building 
better  sprinklers. 


M AM  F.\(  TI  RI.NC  CO..  IN(  . 

P  O  Bo*  232  •  Frejno  18),  Californio 


Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 


fed  were  noticeably  trimmer.  They  far¬ 
rowed  10  pigs  pier  litter  as  against  9  for 
the  conventionally  fed  sows,  but  the  real 
difference  showed  up  later.  Both  sets  of 
sows  were  put  on  the  same  lactation  ration 
after  farrowing,  but  the  silage-fed  sows 
proved  to  be  the  best  mothers.  They  raised 
8.5  pigs  out  of  the  10  farrowed  as  com¬ 
pared  to  6.6  pigs  raised  by  the  control 
group  out  of  the  9  pigs  they  farrowed. 
J.  A.  Conrad,  a  Purdue  nutritionist  who 
worked  on  this  problem,  explains,  “The 
heavier  control  sows  stepped  on  more  pigs 
and  laid  on  more  of  them  than  the  sows 
which  had  been  kept  lighter  through  silage 
feeding.  Sows  use  only  about  a  third  of 
their  digestive  capacity  to  take  in  all  of 
the  nutrients  they  need  during  this  gesta¬ 
tion  period;  if  they  are  allowed  to  611  up 
on  more  concentrated  feeds,  they  are  bound 
to  take  on  more  weight  than  they  should.” 


Use  Caswell  "FARRO- CRATES 


Silage  for  Lactation  and  Finishing? 

No  one  has  done  any  experiments  with 
silage  feeding  of  growing  and  hnishing 
pigs  or  of  lactating  sows.  Conrad,  of  Pur¬ 
due,  doubts  the  value  of  such  experiments. 
“As  I  mentioned,  during  gestation  a  sow 
is  using  only  about  a  third  of  her  digestive 
capacity,  but  during  growth  and  hnishing 
and  during  lactation  all  of  the  digestive 
capacity  of  the  animal  is  put  to  use.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  times  hlling  them  with  6ber  will 
slow  down  the  rate  of  growth  or  will  cut 
down  on  the  milk  How.  A  good  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  on  this  problem  in 
Europe,  so  we  know  what  to  expect.  Here 
in  the  Midwest  it  would  seem  foolish  to 
deliberately  slow  down  the  rate  of  growth 
by  substituting  silage  for  corn.” 

In  considering  the  value  of  silage  and 
the  savings  it  can  make  in  feed  costs,  it  is 
always  assumed  that  the  silage  is  being 
made  in  large  quantities  and  that  it  would 


farrowing  setup  plans  FREE  .  .  .  just  writ 

Get  Top  Hog  Prices!  HH 

Sail  at  corract  waiqkts  ... 

KNOW  yo«r  toad  costs 

with  a  Caswell  EiiHRil 

"WAYO-CRATE"  WKi 

Don't  be  "docked"  for  heavy 
weights  or  lightweights.  WAYO- 
CRATE  is  extremely  accurate. 

Tells  you  when  to  sell. 

CDCP  l»LANNINO  SCRVICC — Juot  write 
■  nCb  toils  and  valuable  IM-page  **Hog  Pre 

CASWELL  MFG.  CO. 
Dept  453  CH 


More  Cost-reducing  features,  | 
More  Cosh  income,  with  the  ^ 
M-C  Chopperf  Mows,  chops  | 
and  loads  in  one  operation!  I 
For  green  feeding,  silage, 
stalk  shredding,  bedding, 
hay-conditioning  .  .  .  with  ^ 
the  Super  60  Chopper!  ^ 

Writ*  or  plwM  for  MifonMtfam  and  I 
FREE  OEMONSTRATIOII.  | 
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DEMING  PUMPS 
FOR  IRRIGATION... 


IRRIGATION!  The  pump  is  the  most  important  part  of  an 
irrigation  system.  You  can  depend  on  a  DEMING  PUMP  for  efficient 
operation,  low  cost  upkeep  and  long  service  life. 

Deming  Pumps  are  available  in  a  wide  selection  of  types  and 
capacities  for  all  farms,  small  to  large.  The  line  includes  electric 
motor  units,  gasoline  engine  driven  units,  belt  -driven  units  and 
units  for  direct  connection  to  any  power  unit  you  may  have  on  hand. 

GENIRAL  FARM  iRTATER  SUPPLY!  For  all  farm  oper¬ 
ating  and  domestic  needs,  there's  a  Deming  Pump  or  Water 
System  to  meet  YOUR  needs.  The  complete  line  includes  converti¬ 
ble  jets;  submersibles;  reciprocating  types  for  shallow  and  deep 
wells;  and  deep  well  turbine  pumps. 


DEMING 

PUMPS  AND  WATER  SYSTEMS 

’’  THE  DEMING  COMPANY  ^ 


610  BROADWAY 


SALEM,  OHIO 


FRBt  BULIBTIHS  •  Cheek  whet  nee  went. 

□  □  □  □ 


BULLETIN  800D  BULLETIN  4910A  BULLETIN  4700  BULLETIN  6700-E 
Irrigation  Pumps  Jet  Pumps  Turbine  Pumps  Submersible  Pumps 

Please  send  a  copy  of  the  Free  Bulletins  I  hove  checked  above. 

My  Name _ 


Address  or  R.F.D. 
Town _ 


L. 
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State . 


be  made  for  the  cattle  on  the  farm  any-way.  The  value  of  silage 
made  for  sows  only  is  quite  a  different  problem.  Many  cost-con¬ 
scious  farmers  would  quickly  answer  that  it  wouldn’t  pay.  Others 
point  out,  however,  that  by  using  ])lastic  covers  and  ha\ing  the 
silage  custom  han-ested,  small  batches  of  silage  might  be  put  up 
at  a  cost  that  would  still  make  it  attractive.  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  silage  that  will  be  needed,  you  can  figure  that  if  a 
sow  is  on  a  flushing  ration  of  silage  for  four  weeks  before  breed¬ 
ing  and  is  on  silage  for  the  112-day  gestation  peritKl,  she  will 
consume  a  maximum  of  a  ton  of  silage.  Another  way  of  looking 
at  it  is  that  four  sows  will  eat  as  much  as  one  milk  cow — but  only 
during  the  flushing  and  gestation  period. 

One  of  the  old  superstitions  that  has  kept  many  farmers  from 
feeding  silage  is  the  belief  that  if  a  sow  eats  spoiled  silage  she 
will  promptly  roll  over  and  die.  Though  all  of  the  research  work¬ 
ers  urge  the  making  and  feeding  of  the  best  silage,  they  all 
debunk  the  idea  that  a  mouthful  of  spoiled  silage  is  fatal.  As  a 
matter  of  actual  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
or  not  for  a  sow  just  won’t  eat  the  stufl'.  When  she  comes  on 
silage  that  is  spoiled,  she  just  roots  it  aside  and  goes  on  eating  the 
good  silage  for  that  well-fed  feeling  she  craves. 


THE  VERSATILE  FARM  SPRAYER 

{Continued  from  page  70) 

In  areas  of  the  Midwest  where  rootworms  are  a  problem, 
sprayed  applications  of  insecticides  can  be  used  just  as  effectively 
as  granular  forms,  with  the  added  convenience  of  the  ease  of 
handling  liquids.  In  his  work  with  rootworms.  Dr.  J.  H.  Lilly,  of 
Iowa  State,  points  out  that  the  work  in  Iowa  has  shown  that 
approximately  one  pound  of  aldrin  or  heptachlor  in  emulsifiable 
fonn,  mixed  with  5  gallons  of  water,  applied  per  acre  gives  good 
control.  The  application  can  be  made  from  planter  mounted 
sprayers  designed  to  spread  a  narrow  band  of  insecticide  just 
back  of  the  planter  shoe.  Or  a  broadcast  application  of  the  litjuid 
insecticide  can  be  sprayed  on  with  liquid  fertilizer,  or  as  straight 
material  mixed  with  water.  In  the  broadcast  application,  the 
insecticide  should  be  disked  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  next  step  in  the  corn  program  nonnally  is  corn  weed  con¬ 
trol.  Pre-emergence  weed  sprays  of  Geigy’s  new  “Simazin”  have 
given  excellent  results  in  Missouri  tests  in  1957  according  to 
Stuart  Spradling,  Research  Director  of  the  MFA  Oil  Company. 
The  second  shot  at  the  weeds  is  w-ith  2,4-D  when  the  corn  is  two 
inches  tall,  using  a  fan-type  nozzle  that  will  apply  10  gallons  of 
mixture  at  30  pounds  of  pressure  traveling  at  four  miles  per  hour. 
This  should  be  the  minimum  gallonage  per  acre.  I'he  fan-type 
nozzle  makes  it  possible  to  apply  a  more  even  coverage  over  a 
given  swath  between  rows;  whereas  the  cone-type  nozzle  is 
designed  to  give  a  whirl-type  pattern  which  is  more  suitable  when 
trying  to  spray  inside  a  bushy- type  plant  for  insect  control.  After 
applying  the  2,4-D  on  a  broadcast  basis  on  the  young  corn  it 
should  not  be  cultivated  for  at  least  one  to  two  weeks  in  order 
to  allow  the  2,4-D  to  do  its  killing  job. 

Another  method  of  weed  control  in  corn,  especially  when  there 
are  hard-to-kill  weeds  present,  is  to  spray  2,4-D  on  the  weeds 
when  the  com  is  ready  to  “lay  by.”  At  this  stage  of  growth,  corn 
is  not  easily  injured  by  2,4-D  even  when  larger  quantities  arc 
used.  Hard-to-kill  plants,  such  as  Canadian  thistle,  should  have 
good  plant  growth  on  which  2,4-D  can  be  applied  in  order  that 
enough  2,4-D  can  be  absorbed  by  the  leaves  to  cause  the  root 
system  to  be  damaged.  Also,  when  2,4.D  is  applied  at  the  “lay 
by”  time  the  farmer  can  be  sure  of  clean  com  at  picking  time. 

To  control  com  borer,  the  farmer  must  spray  his  corn  at  the 
right  time  and  get  a  thorough  application.  Nonnally,  when  the 
corn  is  around  two  feet  tall  the  first  generation  of  corn  borer 
starts.  The  upper  part  of  plant  and  the  whorl  must  be  inspected 
daily.  When  the  farmer  can  count  about  50  egg  masses  in  a  100- 
foot  row  of  com,  he  should  spray  immediately.  One  and  a  half 
pounds  of  DDT  in  15  or  more  gallons  of  water  is  used  per  acre. 
If  the  farmer  waits  a  little  too  long  to  spray,  a  certain  number  of 
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The  beef  breed  built  on  bulls 


the  worms  will  be  down  in  the  whorl  of  the  com.  The  problem 
then  is  to  get  enough  spray  material  down  into  the  whorl.  To  do 
this  a  large  cone-tyf)e  nozzle  must  be  used  in  order  to  have  large 
enough  droplets  and  enough  water  to  cover  the  inside  of  the 
whorl.  The  minimum  size  nozzle,  using  one  over  each  row, 
should  be  a  nozzle  that  will  put  out  at  least  15  gallons  of  spray 
mixture  per  acre  at  75  pounds  pressure  traveling  at  four  miles 
per  hour. 


UsinK  boom  drops  to  (left)  spray  between  rows  with  a  herbacide,  and 
(right)  to  spray  the  rows  with  an  insecticide. 


The  second  generation  of  corn  borer  usually  comes  along  when 
the  corn  is  in  the  tasseling  stage  or  near  ear-making  time.  At  this 
time  the  moths  lay  the  eggs  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  around 
the  ear  zone.  When  this  happens  it  is  necessary  to  place  your 
nozzles  so  they  extend  down  on  each  side  of  the  com  stalk  where 
the  spray  is  applied  at  the  ear  zone.  Usually  two  nozzles  per  row 
is  adequate.  Two  nozzles  per  row  that  will  put  out  20  gallons  of 
spray  mixture  at  75  pounds  pressure  traveling  at  four  miles  per 
hour  should  be  the  minimum  size  used.  Again,  DDT  is  used. 

The  com  insect  problem  most  important  in  sweet  com  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  control  of  the  ear  woim.  Ear  worm  control  requires 
a  timely  and  accurate  application  job.  Again,  using  somewhat 
the  same  method  as  for  com  borer,  put  one  nozzle  on  each  side 
of  the  com  ear,  direct  the  nozzle  at  the  silks.  Plug  the  nozzle 
opening  above  the  row.  Two  nozzles  that  will  apply  30  gallons  of 
spray  mixture  at  75  pounds  pressure  traveling  at  four  miles  per 


HARVEST  CORNSTALKS 


PULVERIZE  WITH  A  LOW-COST 


BRADY  Chopper 


For  That 
EXTRA 
CROP! 

i' Highly 
Absorbent 
Bedding 

Livestock 

Forage 


*0"  or  SO"  Widths.  119  SO"  Capacity. 
MICED  UNDER  $920  F.O.B.  Factory 


Don't  burn  or  turn-under  valuable  cornstalk! 
Harvest  with  a  BRADY  Chopper  for  livestock 
roughage  and  highly  absorbent  bedding,  and 
take  advantage  of  this  extra  farm  crop.  Used 
bedding  makes  rich  fertilizer.  It’s  a  fact— pul¬ 
verized  cornstalk  is  68%  more  absorbent  than 
most  bedding.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  full 
information. 


MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
S.  E.  30th  and  Granger 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

More-Fer*The-Money  Farm  Equipment 

OTHIR  FAMOUS  IRAOT  PRODUCTS:  MOUNTID  AND  PULL- 
TTPf  ROTARY  HOIS.  FIFTH-WHIIL  AND  AUTO-STilR 
WAGONS.  PORTARU  HAMMIRMILL  DRIViS. 


Every  cowman  knows  the  love  of  good  cattle  is  something 
that  “gets  in  your  blood.”  Herefords  are  that  kind  of  cattle. 
As  the  predominant  beef  breed  in  all  America,  their  beauty, 
beefiness  and  profit-making  ability  have  won  the  esteem  of 
more  practical  cattlemen  than  all  other  beef  breeds  combined. 

White-faced,  red-bodied  Herefords  are  known  for  pre¬ 
potent,  aggressive  bulls;  dependable,  thrifty  cows;  and  high 
percentage  calf  crops.  They  are  a  breed  that  thrives  any¬ 
where,  gains  more  in  pasture  or  feedlot,  and  tops  the  nation’s 
markets  82  percent  of  the  time. 

Herefords  have  proved  themselves  in  all  the  tests  —  on 
the  range,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  feedlot.  No  wonder  they 
are  the  Cowman’s  Cattle  —  the  Grand  Champions  of 
PROFIT. 


Whiteface  Bulletin 

In  the  1956  carcass  contest  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition,  Herefords  topped  the  entries  with  an  average 
loin  eye  area  of  11.62  square  inches.  This  was  1.67  square 
inches  larger  than  the  average  of  another  major  beef  breed. 

Thus,  when  it  comes  to  measuring  well-marbled  red  meat 
—  and  particularly  in  the  steak  department  —  the  facts 
prove  Herefords  lead  them  all. 

THB  AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  BO  — HEREFORD  DRIVE  —  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Free  booklet  .  .  .  “herefords  top  them  all.”  a 

colorful  booklet  that  tells  why  Herefords  are  Grand 
Champions  of  Profit.  Send  name  and  address,  today! 


More  calves  ...  more  pounds  ...  more  profits 
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First  Choice  for  Irrigation 


. . .  CONTINENTAL  RED  SEAL  POWER 


The  formal  start  of  pumping  from  this  well,  one  of  27  owned 
by  the  Pioneer  Irrigation  District,  was  big  news  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Caldwell-Nampa  area  in  Idaho.  As  the  first  irrigation 
installation  in  the  state  to  operate  on  natural  gas,  it  ushers 
in  an  era  of  lower-cost  irrigation  power ...  A  Continental  M-330 
drives  a  Layne-Bowler  turbine  pump  with  a  74-foot  setting  in 
a  120-foot  well.  In  the  demonstration  run,  speed  was  increased 
gradually  to  1,800  rpm.,  boosting  the  flow  on  open  discharge 
to  2,700  gpm.  .  .  .  the  Continental  line  includes  models  de¬ 
signed  for  use  on  all  standard  fuels,  and  engineered  to  the 
needs  of  every  type  and  size  of  irrigation  job.  On  farm  and 
ranch,  as  in  other  fields  where  dependability  counts,  your 
best  buy  is  famous  Continental  Red  Seal  power. 


hour  should  be  used  as  the  minimum  gal- 
lonage.  Start  spraying  for  ear  worm  con¬ 
trol  when  about  one  per  cent  silking  is 
evident  and  continue  spraying  every  three 
days  until  the  silks  turn  brown. 

For  spraying  corn,  the  proper  time  and 
application,  the  proper  placement  of  noz¬ 
zles,  with  adequate  use  of  water,  are  the 
keys  to  better  corn  and  more  corn. 

Cotton  Pays  For  Spray 
The  amount  of  spraying  materials  and 
equipment  needed  to  raise  a  cotton  crop 
has  caused  one  Missisippi  general  store 
loafer  to  remark,  “Used  to  be,  a  fellow  with 
a  mule,  a  plow,  and  hoe  could  raise  cotton. 
Now,  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  join  the 
Army  and  learn  chemical  warfare  first.” 

With  the  boll  weevils  on  a  7-day  schedule, 
and  boll  worms  working  when  the  weevils 
aren’t,  the  cotton  farmer  in  1957  who 
wasn’t  equipped  to  do  his  own  spraying 
ended  up  with  one  of  the  saddest  crops  in 
history.  From  the  pre-emergence  sprays  for 
weeds  to  the  defoliating  sprays  in  August 
and  September,  many  a  good  grower  will 
make  18  to  20  spray  applications.  The  spray 
applications,  costing  85  cents  to  $1.25  per 
acre  (with  chemicals),  pay  off  handsome¬ 
ly,  often  with  J/2  to  lJ/2  bales  better  yield. 

Farmers  discovered  in  1957  that  good 
kills  were  coming  from  using  more  water 
and  getting  the  nozzles  set  for  accurate  ap¬ 
plication  to  get  complete  plant  coverage. 


INCREASE  FARM 


KILLS  CORN  BORERS  by  pulverizing,  mulching 
and  firming  soil  on  cornstalks  that  have  been 
plowed  under  —  corn  borers  are  smothered 
in  ground.  Saves  time,  labor,  horsepower, 
preparing  ideal  seedbed.  Leaves  surface  mulch 
without  grooves  to  help  prevent  washing. 
Seedbed  conserves  moisture  —  more  seeds 
grow.  Helps  increase  yields  of  all  crops. 
SEEDBED  MAKER  has  3  in  1  Combination 
spring  tooth  harrow,  sprocket  packer  and 
mulcher  with  seeder  available.  Once  over 
your  plowed  field  with  this  machine  does  the 
ideal  job.  Write  today. 


TRAILER  MOUNTED  FOR  POWER 
TAKE-OFF.  Has  traveling  feed  table.  Es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  grinding  or  chopping 
larger  quantities  of  loose  or  baled  h^  and 
any  roughage.  Comes  with  or  without  Trailer 
Mount  and  P.T.O.  Both  cutter  knives  and 
heavy  swing  hammers.  Grinds  any  feed,  wet 
or  dry,  snapped  or  ear  corn,  roughage  bun¬ 
dles  or  baled  flakes  with  farm  tractor.  Write 
for  details. 


WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  D«pt.  FQ-37 
Hastings,  Nebraska  -  Manufacturers 
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To  lick  the  old  problem  of  spraying 
lickety-split  for  an  hour,  then  sitting  around 
for  two  hours  while  the  sprayer  tank  filled 
up  with  water,  many  farmers  were  buying 
up  old  1 000-gallon  gasoline  tank  trucks  and 
equipping  them  with  high  speed  centrifugal 
pumps  driven  by  an  aircooled  engine.  With 
this  outfit  the  whole  mixing  and  filling 
schedule  was  speeded  up.  Ninety  gallons 
of  endrin  was  put  in  the  tank  and  the  900 
gallons  of  water  was  pumped  in  at  night. 
Then  the  sprayer  filling  was  from  the  tank 
truck  in  the  field.  A  250-gallon  sprayer 
tank  could  be  filled  in  10  minutes. 

One  cotton  farmer,  A.  O.  Craig,  of 
Wilson,  Arkansas,  down  in  the  Delta  coun¬ 
try,  analyzed  it  this  way:  “If  we  can  save 
one  boll  per  foot  by  spraying,  I  can  pay  for 
14  spraying  applications;  as  it  turns  out 
we’re  saving  several  bolls  a  foot  from  the 
insects.  One  boll  per  foot  will  figure  out  to 
be  worth  $15  per  acre.  Many  people  around 
here  figure  they  can  spray  for  85  cents  an 
acre  with  the  chemical  included.  We  get 
our  best  results  with  a  sprayer  nozzle  that 
will  put  on  15  gallons  of  the  mixed  spray  an 
acre,  using  40  pounds  pressure  and  4  miles 
per  hour  travel.” 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  boll  weevil 
kill  stories  came  from  Robert  Jackson  of 
Route  One,  Tyronza,  Arkansas.  He  says, 
“We  had  been  fooling  around  with  air¬ 
plane  sprays  in  the  early  summer.  We 
were  getting  the  spray  material  down 
just  about  a  foot  into  the  leaves  of  our 
5-foot  cotton  with  about  50  per  cent  kill. 
We  bought  a  Hahn  Hi-Boy  in  August 
and  a  week  later  we  began  checking  the 
dead  boll  weevils  and  live  boll  weevils  in 
our  cotton.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  we  are 
getting  100  per  cent  kill.  With  our  7-foot 
cotton  in  September  we  are  going  to 
need  this  high  clearance  machine  to  put 
on  our  defoliant.  We  are  going  to  use 
‘Folex’  this  year.” 

A  cotton  spray  program  that  has  paid 
off  in  the  Delta  cotton  country  is  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Before  planting,  a  complete  liquid 
fertilizer  application,  tailored  to  fit  soil 
test  requirements  is  sprayed  on.  This  is 
worked  into  the  soil  with  a  disk. 

(2)  After  planting,  a  pre-emergence 
weed  and  grass  control  spray  is  used. 
Good  control  has  been  obtained  from 
using  Dupont  “Karmex.”  This  spray  is 
placed  in  bands  along  the  seed  row  as 
soon  as  possible  after  planting,  the  objec¬ 
tive  being  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  hand  hoeing. 

(3)  When  the  cotton  pops  through  and 
is  at  the  2-leaf  stage,  get  the  sprayer 
greased  and  gassed  for  there  is  spraying  to 
do  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  To  get 
the  flea-hoppers,  thrips,  aphids,  and  other 
leaf  eaters,  a  spray  every  week  for  four 
weeks  will  be  needed.  Toxaphene  is  the 
basic  material,  applied  at  the  rate  of  one 
quart  in  10  gallons  of  water  to  the  acre. 

(4)  It’s  boll  weevil  time  when  the  cot¬ 
ton  begins  to  bloom  and  because  this 
ornery'  insect  can  damage  the  bloom,  the 
square,  or  the  boll,  you  have  your  work 
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HAHN  HI-BOY  SPRAYER-DUSTER 


ABOVE:  Defoliating  cotton  in  Mexico. 
Mr.  Jose  Mario  Soto,  Manager  of 
Compo  Agricola  Son  Miguel,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  soys:  "In  two  seasons'  serv¬ 
ice,  HI-BOY  superior  performance  has 
increased  our  profits  substantially." 

RIGHT:  In  tall  corn,  HI-BOY  assures 
effective  corn  borer  control. 


Offered  in  4  farm-proved  models 
.  .  .  ranging  from  8Y4  H.P. 
through  26.8  H.P.  .  .  .  more 
HAHN  HI-BOYS  are  in  use  than 
all  other  makes  of  high-clearance 
sprayers  combined!  Used  with  the 
new  HI-BOY  Topping  Attach¬ 
ment,  plus  other  specially  engi¬ 
neered  accessories,  today’s  most 
versatile  high-clearance  sprayer 
gives  you  still  greater  value  from 
the  most  profitable  equipment  in¬ 
vestment  you’ve  ever  made.  Send 
coupon  below  for  full  details  on 
HAHN  Sprayers  to  fit  every 
farm’s  needs. 

THERE’S  ONLY  ONE  HI-BOY . . 


Choose  the  HAHN  HI-BOY,  • . 

for  more  efficient  spraying  ar  dusting  FROM  PRE¬ 
EMERGENCE  THROUGH  DORMANT  TO  HARVEST 
STAGES 

for  fast,  easy,  ACCURATE  CONTROL  OF  ALL 
KINDS  OF  WEEDS  AND  PESTS 

for  quick,  economical  COMPLETE  OR  BOTTOM 
DEFOLIATION  in  cotton 

for  killing  corn  borers,  boll  weevils,  and  other 
insects  in  EVEN  THE  TALLEST  CROPS  —  WITH¬ 
OUT  DAMAGE  TO  THE  PLANTS 

for  speedy,  thorough  APPLICATION  OF  LIQUID 
FERTILIZERS 

for  RUSTPROOF  ALUMINIZED  STEEL  TANK  AND 
BOOMS  —  TANK  CAPACITY  TO  150  LBS.  — 
NO  NOZZLE  CLOGGINGI 

.  AND  ONLY  HAHN  BUILDS  IT: 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ...BE  SURE  IT’S  A  HI-BOY! 


NEW!  I  SPRAYER 


Ide^d  for  applying  liquid  fertilizer. 
Easily  convert^  to  one-tank  rig 
for  row-crop  spraying. 
Rustproof  Aluminized  Steel 
8-Rou'  Boom  stays  steady  in  roughest 
going  —  most  effective  boom  made! 

TWO  150-GAL.  TANKS  OF 
RUSTPROOF  ALUMINIZED  STEEL  — 
300  GALS.  CAPACITYI 


Mail 


Coupon  Now  [\ 
FOR  FREE  Y 

LITERATURE! 


:  HAHN,  INC. 


1833  W.  FRANKLIN  ST. 
EVANSVILLE  12,  IND. 


Send  me  full  deuils  on  the  complete  HAHN 
line  of  farm-proved  power  sprayers  and  acces¬ 
sories: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


BLUE 

Spraying  &  Liquid  Fertilizer 


.  Equipment 


BLUE  Trailvr  Sprayer 


Costs  only  a  little  more  than  tractor  mount¬ 
ed  sprayers— but  so  much  more  useful.  Row 
clearance  38"  adiustable  wheel  treads  to 
80",  convenient  control  and  sturdy  hitch. 
Folding  boom  and  a  wide  choice  of  nozzles. 


BLUE  "Quad"  Pump 


A  high  quality,  precision  pump  for  low  and 
high-pressure  general  purpose  and  row- 
crop  spraying.  Has  four  pistons  and  is  self 
priming.  Also  available  is  the  BLUE  "Twin" 
pump  with  two  pistons.  ’ 


BLUE  Chemi-Spreader 


Most  versatile  machine  ever  designed  for 
liquid  fertilizer.  Can  be  rigged  for  any  use 
-non-pressure,  low  pressure,-  corrosive, 
non-corrosive;  surface  or  sub-surface  ap¬ 
plications.  Wide  choice  of  tanks,  booms, 
drives,  etc. 

BLUE  "Squeeze"  Pumps 

Available  in  6,  8,  12 
or  16  hose  models  for 
application  of  non¬ 
pressure  and  low 
pressure  liquid  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  nitrogen 
solutions.  Low  priced. 
Easily  mounted  on 
planters,  tool  bars, 
trailer  rigs,  etc. 

BLUE  makes  a  complete  line  of  sprayers, 
dusters,  side-dressers,  anhydrous  ammonia 
and  liquid  fertilizer  application  equipment. 

PPPP  catalog  on  any  Blue  equipment. 
rilLL  Write  today  for  more  information. 

JOHN  BLUE 

COMPAm,  Inc. 

Huntsville,  Alabama 
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cut  out  for  you.  Apply  a  spray  every  five 
days,  for  6  to  12  applications.  Right  at 
this  time  the  boll  worm  turns  up,  too, 
and  the  sprays  are  designed  to  get  both 
pests.  Rates  of  application  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chemicals  vary,  but  it  is  around 
one  quart  to  15  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 
Be  sure  to  use  plenty  of  water.  Water 
giv’es  coverage.  Endrin,  toxaphene,  BHC, 
dieldrin,  malathion,  parathion,  are  effec¬ 
tive  against  both  insects.  DDT  is  for  boll 
worms.  A  mixture  of  DDT  and  toxaphene 
is  often  used.  Most  farmers  rotate  several 
of  these  chemicals.  Keep  these  sprays 
going  until  you  are  ready  to  spray  the 
defoliant  and  do  the  last  picking  of  the 
season. 

New  and  Different 

A  sprayer  can  be  used  to  feed  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  into  a  surface  irrigation  ditch.  The 
tank  is  filled  with  a  complete  type  or  a 
selected  formula.  The  entire  irrigated 
area  can  be  covered  if  the  fertilizer  is  fed 
in  the  main  ditch,  or  selected  fields  can 
be  covered  by  feeding  into  laterals.  There 
is  some  fertilizer  loss  in  the  ditch  area, 
naturally.  The  best  use  of  the  sprayer 
for  liquid  fertilizer  application  is  with  a 
sprinkler  irrigation,  for  the  field  is  covered 
evenly.  The  fertilizer  solution  can  be 
pumped  into  the  main  supply  pipe  directly 
after  it  leaves  the  pump  through  a  re¬ 
movable  plug. 

The  fertilizer  is  pumped  in  at  an  indi¬ 
cator  pressure  of  10  pounds  or  so  higher 
than  the  pressure  in  the  irrigation  line. 
If  this  injecting  is  done  immediately  after 
the  pipe  is  moved  to  a  new  location  for 
10  minutes  or  so,  the  rest  of  the  irriga¬ 
tion  serves  to  flush  out  the  pipe  and 
sprinkler  heads  and  wash  the  fertilizer  into 
the  ground. 

Sprayers  filled  with  water  can  even 
be  used  to  dig  post  holes.  Fasten  a  five- 
foot  length  of  galvanized  pipe  to  the  end 
of  a  length  of  sprayer  hose.  Then  turn 
the  pressure  up  to  150-200  pounds.  The 
pipe  will  bury  itself  in  the  ground,  mak¬ 
ing  a  mushy  hole  as  deep  as  you  want  it. 
This  same  technique  can  be  used  for 
planting  seedlings,  or  young  trees.  You 
can  be  sure  there  are  no  air  pockets 
around  the  roots  when  they  are  set  in 
this  manner. 

Farming  with  Chemicals 
Artificial  moons  were  comic  strip  pipe 
dreams  a  few  years  ago.  It  isn’t  wishful 
thinking  to  look  at  the  future  of  farming 
and  see  weeds  and  insects  as  something 
that  the  farmer  can  control  at  the  time 
of  planting — for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
In  August,  1957,  Dupont’s  Dale  Wolf, 
speaking  before  the  ASAE,  said,  “We 
have  always  taken  it  for  granted  certain 
crops  should  be  sown  in  rows  .  .  .  now, 
however,  we  have  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  day  may  be  not  far  off 
when  crops  will  come  through  the  entire 
season  without  any  weed  control  operation 
being  necessary.  Then  it  may  be  more 
productive  to  sow  row  crops  in  some 
other  pattern.  And  perhaps  instead  of 
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Belt  up  your  tractor  to  an 

OMAN  GENERATOR 

for  all  the  power  you  need! 

NO  MORE  RLACKOUTSI  An  Onan  Tractor- 
drive  Generator  supplies  regular  115/230- 
volt  A.C.  power  for  lights,  heating  system, 
milker,  brooder,  food  freezer,  water  pump 
and  all  essential  equipment  for  as  long 
as  you  need  it.  FOUR  MODELS:  3,000, 
4,000,  7,000  and  10,000  watts.  Complete 
with  belt  pulley,  double-throw  transfer 
switch,  circuit  breaker,  plug-in  receptacle 
and  voltmeter.  Like  any  other  electrical 
equipment,  standby  generators  must  be 
properly  installed.  An  Onan  Tractor- drive 
Generator  includes  a  manual  transfer  switch 
which  automatically  assures  a  safe  in¬ 
stallation. 

for  farms  with  frequent  power 
failures,  Onan  builds  gasoline- 
engine-driven  eleetrle  plants 
from  500  to  75,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


D.  W.  ONAN  &  SONS  INC 

3091  University  Ave.,  S.  E. 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


Spray  Chemicals  and 
Liquid  Ferlilizers  With 


KROMER 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


KRONER 
TRAILER 
SPRAYER 

Complete  with  Tank 


You  got  double  duty  from  KROAAER  Power  Sprayers  because 
they  handle  chemicals  for  weed  and  insect  control  and  liquid 
fertilizers  tool  Spray  better,  faster,  easier,  with  America's 
finest  power  sprayers. 


Write  for  helpful  20  page  catalog 

I.  Ws  KROMER  CO. 


.  .  It's  FREBI 
Dept.  1213 
Minneapolis  11,  Minn. 
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row  pickers  for  crops  like  corn  and  cotton, 
we  will  have  combines  ...  in  the  control 
of  insects  and  plant  diseases  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward  systemic  protection,  which  is 
really  the  creation  of  immunity  within  the 
plant  by  the  use  of  chemicals. 


JUDD  McKNIGHT  BUILT  A  SHEEP 
KINGDOM 

{Continued  from  paiie  55) 

sack  of  beans  in  trade  to  the  Mexicans 
living  along  the  Hondo  River  to  the  north. 

Judd  became  a  father  in  1912.  It  was 
a  boy  and  they  named  him  Joe.  When 
Joe  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school  Judd 
and  Nannie  moved  to  Roswell  and  built 
a  two-story  house. 

Judd  hired  a  bookkeeper,  but  the  five- 
dollars-a-day  wage  was  big  money  to  Judd, 
and  he  bred  him  and  made  up  a  system 
of  his  own.  It  was  simple — he  set  his  bills 
down  on  one  side  of  the  page  and  his  in¬ 
come  down  on  the  other.  He  hired  a 
surveyor  for  five  dollars  a  day  but  the 
surveyor  made  a  mistake  in  a  section  line 
and  Judd  fired  him,  too.  He  bought  a 
transit  and  learned  to  do  his  own  survey¬ 
ing.  He  was  good  enough  that  he  was 
often  called  upon  for  his  expert  knowledge 
of  land  boundaries  in  Lincoln  County. 

Judd’s  appetite  for  land  knew  no  re¬ 
straint.  He  kept  buying,  going  heavier 
and  heavier  in  debt.  The  Home  Ranch 
grew  up  to  70  sections,  but  he  owed 
$300,000,  One  day  his  banker  asked  him, 
“Why  don’t  you  stop  buying  land?  You’ve 
got  enough  to  make  your  living.  You  can 
always  buy  more  some  day  when  you  get 
money  ahead.’’ 

Judd  shook  his  head.  “They  may  grow 
big  corn  crops  in  Iowa,  big  wheat  crops 
m  Kansas,  and  big  lamb  crops  in  New 
Mexico.  But  there’ll  never  be  another 
crop  of  land.  Some  day  land  will  be  hard 
to  buy,” 

Judd’s  family  kept  pace  with  his  land 
and  his  sheep.  After  Joe  came  Minnie, 
J.  P,,  Joyce,  ^nd  Wade.  Between  Minnie 
and  J,  P.,  they  lost  six. 

Then  in  1917  came  the  great  drouth. 
With  fourteen  thousand  sheep  on  hand, 
with  grass  burned  up,  with  waterholes  and 
rivers  dry,  Judd  didn’t  think  he  could  last 
thirty  days.  But  he  wouldn’t  let  go.  He 
ranged  his  sheep  a  hundred  miles  north 
and  south  of  the  Home  Ranch,  and  kept 
his  wary  eye  on  neighbors  whose  land  and 
sheep  were  on  the  line.  The  bankers  urged 
the  ranchers  to  sell  out  before  they  went 
broke.  Judd  put  up  a  big  front.  “My  grass 
is  fine,”  he  said.  Got  lots  of  it.”  The  poor 
forage  kept  his  ewes  from  breeding  that 
fall  and  the  next  spring  he  didn’t  raise 
over  a  ten  per  cent  lamb  crop.  However, 
he  kept  his  breeding  herd  together  and 
was  still  in  business  when  the  rains  came 
the  next  year.  In  1920  he  sold  9,924 
head.  It  was  the  proudest  day  of  his  life 
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■fff  r  FOR  THOSE 
BACK-BREAKING 
YARD  AND  GARDEN  JOBS 


GET  A  Wheel-Horse  fun-work  tractor 


Breeze  through  those  tough  yard 
jobs!  Fun-test  a  Wheel-Horse — 
the  modern  way  to  really  enjoy 
mowing,  clearing  snow,  hauling  / 
fill  or  compost.  Saves  your  back  / 
(and  your  heart)  with  extra  hours  | 
for  leisure  year  ’round.  1  j 

Fun  begins  with  solid  comfort  the  \  \ 
moment  you  ease  into  the  driver’s  ^  * 

seat.  Set  off  at  6  mph  in  high _  ^ 

1  mph  in  low.  You’ll  find  the  all-  - 

new  streamlined  Wheel-Horse 
shifts,  corners,  backs,  and  stops 
with  power  response  of  a  big  tractor.  It’s 
the  only  yard  tractor  with  automotive 
gearing,  steering,  and  two-wheel  brakes 
as  standard  equipment. 

Take  all  jobs  in  stride  with  pull-power 
to  spare!  Solid  weight  of  the  all-steel 
body,  and  oversize  6:00  x  12  tractor-  type 
tires  provide  plentiful  traction  for  terraces 
or  hilly  ground.  Fully  guaranteed.  Your 
only  problem  is  with  envious  neighbors! 
Start  now  to  have  fun . . .  and  get  more 
done  in  one-third  the  time  on  a  Wheel- 
Horse  yard  and  garden  tractor.  See  your 
nearby  dealer  today  for  a  free  tryout, 
or  write  direct.  We'll  forward  his  name 
with  detailed  color  brochure  giving  com¬ 
plete  specifications. 


3*A  ft.  snow  plow  mokes  fast 
work  of  clearing  long  drives. 


Select  from  22  attaching  tools 
including  this  self-dumping 
trailer,  rotary  and  reel 
mowers,  lownsweep,  fertilizer 
spreader,  garden  plow  and 
cultivator. 


2646-0  y.  S.  31,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Irrigate  with  a 


when  he  and  Joe  and  his  herders  drove 
them  through  Roswell  to  the  stockyards 
on  the  east  side  of  town.  The  stockyard 
pens  couldn’t  hold  them  all  and  they  had 
to  be  grazed  out  on  the  East  Grand  Plains 
where  irrigation  from  artesian  water  was 
just  beginning  to  excite  residents  of  the 
Pecos  Valley. 

He  seemed  to  be  free  and  clear  at  last. 
But  he  wasn’t.  In  1923  drouth  visited 
again.  He  had  lots  of  sheep,  was  hiring 
forty  herders.  Markets  were  glutted  with 
sheep.  Prices  broke.  Judd  knew  he  was 
going  to  have  to  change  his.  methods  of 
management  if  he  stayed  in  business.  Too 
many  times  drouth  had  threatened  to  ruin 
him.  One  day  a  neighboring  rancher  came 
by  to  sing  the  blues.  Judd  snorted.  The 
drouth  wouldn’t  last  forever.  The  ranchers 
who  outlasted  it  would  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  make  money  and  pay  their 
debts.  “Besides,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  a  plan 
that  will  let  our  sheep  make  better  use 
of  range  and  water.  Best  of  all  it’ll  cut 
our  herding  costs  to  nothing.” 


COUPLING  SYSTEM 


The  First  Fence 


Engineered  for  vour  farm! 


To  get  maximum  results  from  port¬ 
able  irrigation,  you  must  have  a 
system  that’s  designed  to  meet  your 
s|)ecific  needs.  That’s  why  it  will 
pay  you  to  see  your  local  McDowell 
dealer.  On  his  staff  are  comp)etent, 
exjjerienced  irrigation  engineers  who 
will  plan  the  right  system  for  your 
farm,  install  and  put  it  into  opera¬ 
tion,  and  handle  any  “follow 
through”  that  is  necessary.  Remem» 
ber,  too — only  your  McDowell  dealer 
offers  the  original,  automatic  pres¬ 
sure  lock  coupling. 


THE  McDowell  coupling 
PROTECTS  BOTH  PIPE  ENDS 


LESS  UPKEEP 


FOR  FREE  BOOKLET- 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY. 


Please  send  details  on  McDowell  Coupling 
Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation. 

Nome 

Address _ 


I _ \ 


McDowell  manufacturing  co. 

Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


Cfwrfer  Member— Spriaic/er  Irrtgafwe  Assectotibe 


The  next  day  Judd  went  to  see  Abe 
Pruitt.  “.\be,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  buy 
me  enough  wire  to  fence  my  land.  I  can 
turn  my  sheep  loose  and  they’ll  range  into 
country  that  has  never  been  grazed.” 

Pruitt  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
.and  pursed  his  lips.  Finally  he  said,  “It’ll 
never  work.  Coyotes  will  eat  you  up.  You 
will  go  broke.” 

Judd  said  quietly,  “I  owe  over  $300,000 
right  now.  I’m  not  good  for  half  of  it.  If 
that’s  not  being  broke,  what  do  you  call 
it?  If  you  back  me  with  that  fence  wire 
I  can  pay  out.” 

Judd  got  his  wire.  When  he  had  it 
loaded  on  wagons,  along  with  posthole 
diggers,  staples,  crowbars,  axes,  hammers, 
and  wire  stretchers,  the  caravan  swung 
south  on  Main  Street  and  halted  in  the 
busiest  section  of  town.  Judd  climbed  atop 
a  wagon  and  shouted  to  the  gathering 
crowd.  “There’s  a  dollar  a  day  and  all 
you  can  eat  for  every  man  who  wants  a 
job  building  fence.  When  the  wagon 
comes  to  town  Saturday  nights,  you  can 
come  with  it.” 

Twenty-one  men  pushed  toward  the 
wagon.  Judd  said,  “Get  your  bedrolls, 
boys,  and  kiss  your  gals  good-bye.” 

In  a  few  days,  6000  acres  of  virgin  range 
land  went  under  woven  wire  fence.  The 
Brst  major  change  in  the  history  of  range 
sheep  business  was  underway.  As  each 
pasture  was  finished,  Judd  would  lay  off 
the  two  herders  and  the  cook  necessary 
for  handling  a  band  of  2000  sheep,  and 
put  the  money  back  in  wire. 

Judd’s  troubles,  even  when  the  entire 
ranch  was  fenced,  were  not  over.  He 
fought  coyotes  for  years.  His  hunting  crews 
rode  hard  from  dawn  till  dark  with  shot¬ 
guns,  strychnine,  traps  and  clubs.  With 
the  help  of  neighbors  they  so  thoroughly 


For  Larger  Yields 
•  •  •  Larger  Profits 


GREATER  YIELDS  .  .  . 
^GREATER  PROFITS 

pimple/ 

SOIL  TEST  OUTFITS 


ELIMINATE  TARDY  TEST  REPORTS 
NO  SPECIAL  TRAINING  REQUIRED 


ry thing  nncni-  ■ 
sory  TO  moiio  tosts  { 
for  15  plant  growth 
factors;  plus  tissue 
tosts  for  Nltrotos, 
Phosphorus  and  Po* , 
fosslum. 


$54.50  F.O.B.  NORWALK 


Everything  neees- 
to  moke  100 
tests  for  the 
following  plant 
growth  factors:  Ni¬ 
trates,  Phosphorus,  k 
Potassium,  Calcium, 

Ammonium,  Acidify; 

Plus  tissue  tests  for  Nitrates,  Phosphorus  and 
otassium.  $34.50  F.O.E.  NORWALK 


FARM 

OUTFIT 


100  tests  for  the 
following  five 
growth  factors;  Ni¬ 
trates,  Phosphorus, 
Potassium,  Ammoni¬ 
um,  Acidity,  plus 
tissue  tests  for 
Nitrates,  Phosphorus 
and  Potassium. 


$28.50  F.O.B.  NORWALK 


Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfits  ore  net  merely  soil 
testers,  they  are  combination  Soil  and  Tissue 
Test  Outfits  based  on  scientific  methods 
devised  at  Michigan  State  College  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Spurway. 

Write  for  free  Simplex  literature  before  pur¬ 
chasing  any  soil  testing  equipment.  You  will 
be  glad  you  did! 

The  EDWARDS 
LABORATORY 

1117  SIMPSON  AVENUE  •  NORWALK,  OHIO 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half . . .  stems  dry  fast 
as  leaves  (stems  are  crushed  entire  length 
— not  merely  broken) ...  for  Top-Quality 
hay  . . .  retains  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A),  75%  more  protein.  60%  more 
phosphorous  and  digestive  nutrients.  Hay 
remains  soft  and  pliable.  Danger  of  sun¬ 
burning  and  rain  spoilage  reduced.  New 
LOW  PRICED  MODELS  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Years  ahead  of  all  others. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Pricet  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  4252  MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


Makers  o‘  Fomous  Meyer  tievotors 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 
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Farmhand 


_ _  FARMHAND  FIONEERED  the  mechanical  feedinR  unit,  and 

today,  the  Farmhand  Feeder  is  still  unmatched  in  its  durabil* 
*'  <  '  ■■**!  ity,  thoroufth  mixinR,  smooth  unloading  and  long,  trouble-free 

ojieration.  'I'he  more  than  10,500  Farmhand  “Power-Boxes” 
now  in  use  are  saving  owners  up  to  50*^.  in  feeding  and  spread¬ 
ing  time  and  labor  costs.  Farmhand  is  stiff  your  best  buy  in 
feeding  equipment,  regardless  of  the  number  of  head  you  feed. 


THE  FARMHAND  CO.,  Dept.  FQ-18,  HOPKINS,  MINN. 


INFORMATION! 


□  6-Ton  "Power-Box"  D  4-Ton  "Power-Box" 


□  I  am  o  student,  send  special  material 


6-TON  "POWER-BOX"  FEEDER  is  available 
with  l(i'  auger  or  18’  belt-ty|ie  discharge. 
M’d-powered,  gear-driven  conveyor;  J4' 
treated  marine  plywood  door  and  heavy- 
duty  aluminum  alloy  sides.  Mounts  for  front 
or  rear  discharge  on  truck.  Farmhand  Tan¬ 
dem  Trailer,  or  Heavy-Duty  Wagon. 


4-TON  "POWER-BOX"  FEEDER  gives  you  fast,  efficient  mechani¬ 
cal  feeding  at  a  low  cost.  12*  auger  discharge  handles  both  dry 
and  green  feeds.  Aluminized  steel  sides,  marine  plywood 
floor,  choice  of  full  roller  chain  or  #67  detachable  chain  floor 
conveyor.  And,  both  “Power-Boxes”  convert  from  Feeders  to 
PTO-Spreaders,  Forage-Silage  Units  or  all-purpose  haulers  by 
simply  switching  or  removing  attachments. 


Address 


-  State  _ 

A  Division  of  Superior  Separator  Company 


cleaned  the  area  of  coyotes  that  they  are 
rare  even  today. 

'I’hough  land  for  himself  and  his  children 
has  been  the  motivating  power  of  Judd’s 
life,  he  has  used  sheep  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  to  build  up  his  kingdom.  The  Mc- 
Knight  sheep  of  today  are  third  and 
fourth  generation  Corriedales  from  Delaine 
and  Rambouillet  stock.  Last  year’s  wool 
clip  on  the  ewes  averaged  12  pounds  and 
the  lambs  weaned  off  at  a  husky  75  to  80 
pounds.  Judd  has  always  placed  great 
stress  on  wool.  “The  first  ewes  I  had  here 
sheared  only  five  or  six  pounds,”  he  said. 
“The  hardest  job  I  found  here  was  breed¬ 
ing  up  ewes  to  where  they’d  make  a  profit.” 

Besides  being  the  first  sheepman  in  the 
Soutliwest  to  turn  his  sheep  loose  in  fenced 
pastures,  to  fend  for  themselves  much  like 
wild  animals,  Judd  was  the  first  to  shear 
his  ewes  before  they  lamb  in  April.  He 
was  warned  that  many  ewes  would  die 
from  exposure,  but  only  in  one  instance 
has  this  proved  true.  A  bunch  of  about 
150  freshly  shorn  ewes  were  penned  south 
of  a  barn  on  the  Blackwater  one  March, 
and  a  sudden  sleet  storm  roared  out  of  the 
northwest.  The  ewes  could  not  be  driven 
into  the  face  of  the  wind  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  barn  standing  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  aw’ay,  and  about  100  died. 

The  early  shearing  has  been  credited 
with  raising  the  lamb  crop  percentage  of 
McKnight  outfit  sheep  to  about  92  per 
cent.  “Take  ewes  like  ours  with  three  or 
three  and  a  half  inch  staple  wool,”  Judd 


PLAN  YOUR  IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM  NOW! 


Farmers  who  keep  careful  records  prove 
again  and  again  that  “Even  in  a  wet 
year  .  .  .  irrigation  pays.”  You  can  have 
extra  profits  by  planning  NOW  for  a 
wet  or  dry  1958.  Let  us  send  you  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  HALE  Irrigation  Pumping 
Unit  and  tell  you  in  detail  why  it  pays 


For  MORE  WORK  AT  LOWER  COST  you 
may  find  the  new  HALE  Trailer  or  Skid- 
mounted  Type  PIR  Pump  shown  above 
(500  GPM  at  100  PSI;  700  at  75  PSI)  just 
what  you  have  been  looking  for.  Other 
units  range  from  the  CIRV  shown  below 
(pumping  1560  GPM  at  75  PSI)  to  the  FZ 
or  new  Hale  "TORRENT",  suitable  for  low 
cost  irrigation  of  small  acreage. 


IRRIGATION 
PUMPING  UNITS 


Sold  thru  Distributors  who  are  qualified 
to  engineer  a  system  best  suited  to  YOUR 
needs. 


Write  today  to  Dept.  FQ  for  full  information.  Prompt  reply  guaranteed. 


Address 


No.  Acres. 


Water  Source 


FIRE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 


JRRIGATION  DIVISION. 
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said,  “and  a  lamb  has  a  hard  time  finding  the  teat.  Get  that  wool 
out  of  the  way  and  he  don’t  have  a  bit  of  trouble.” 

Recently,  John  Cooper,  his  son-in-law,  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  sheep  country  of  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Talking 
to  Judd  one  day,  he  said,  “Dad,  how  could  we  make  a  living  on 
sheep  if  we  had  to  pay  herders  three  hundred  dollars  a  month 
like  they  do  up  north?” 

“We  couldn’t,”  Judd  answered.  “But  they  can.  Their  land  is 
cheaper,  and  that’s  one  reason  it  is  cheaper.” 

Judd’s  search  for  better  sheep,  especially  for  rams  that  would 
sire  the  right  kind  of  replacement  ewes,  has  led  him  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  1950  he  defied  the  warning  of 
friends  that  he  was  wasting  money  and  flew  to  Australia  and 
bought  almost  the  entire  yearling  crop  from  one  of  the  leading 
breeders  there.  He  is  confident  the  importation  increa.sed  the 
wool  clip  of  the  sheep  by  two  or  three  pounds  and  the  weight 
of  lambs  by  12  to  14  pounds.  Even  though  the  trip  cost  him 
$50,000,  he  feels  it  was  a  good  investment. 

When  Judd  McKnight  launched  his  career  he  chose  the  added 
hazard  of  being  a  sheep  man  in  a  cattleman’s  world.  He  had  to 
be  hard,  and  hard  he  was,  and  is.  There  wasn’t  much  time  for 
the  amenities  when  he  was  a  boy.  You  don’t  learn  table  mannei-s 
when  you  slop  a  ladle  of  stew  onto  your  plate  and  you  squat  on 
your  heels  while  you  gulp  it  down;  you  don’t  get  much  book 
learning  either,  where  the  school  is  miles  away;  and  a  fellow 
has  to  eat  and  he  can’t  have  both. 

Judd  McKnight  had  one  day  of  school.  He  taught  himself, 
after  a  fashion,  how  to  read  and  write,  but  not  very  well,  and 
he  seems  to  be  rather  proud  of  it.  He  gets  along  very  well  using 
a  pile  of  stones  if  he  hasn’t  a  pencil  and  pad  handy.  His  office 
is  a  dog-eared  note  pad  which  he  carries  in  his  hip  pocket.  He 
does  a  good  deal  of  figuring  in  his  head.  He  can  give  you  the 
answers  but  can’t  tell  you  how  he  does  it. 

He  has  made  firm  friends — and  enemies  just  as  firm.  He  has 
helped  many  a  young  fellow  get  started,  but  the  same  young  fel¬ 
low  is  on  his  own  in  a  deal  with  his  benefactor.  He’s  steel-hard 
in  a  trade;  he  did  not  build  his  domain  by  throwing  eiderdown 
pillows  at  his  opponents. 

He  is  not  only  tough  in  spirit,  but  tough  in  body.  He  packs  a 
hard-twisted  190  pounds  on  a  five-foot,  eight-inch  frame.  His 
nose  is  wide  and  flat  and  he  has  a  rock-like  jaw.  He  walks  with 
a  belligerent  swagger,  like  a  man  bent  on  twisting  the  tail  of  the 
world  and  carrying  it  off  over  his  shoulder.  He  knows  the  value 
of  looking  prosperous — his  jeans  are  creased  to  a  knife-edge,  his 
boots  shined  to  a  high,  expensive  luster.  He  spends  a  lot  of  money 
on  his  hats.  A  string  tie  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  miniature 
thunderbird,  presented  to  him  by  an  Apache  friend,  decorates  his 
shirts.  He  has  trouble  with  his  teeth,  which  he  usually  carries  in 
his  shirt  p>ocket  or  near  him  on  the  seat  of  his  car,  ready  to  pop 
into  his  mouth  on  a  moment’s  notice.  His  voice  is  high-pitched, 
but  as  direct  and  positive  as  desert  sunlight. 

The  physical  and  mental  ordeals  of  his  seventy-six  years  have 
made  no  apparent  dent  in  him.  His  shrewdness  hasn’t  lost  its 
edge,  and  he’ll  still  come  to  close  quarters  in  a  trade  with  no 
great  reluctance.  But  he  makes  friends  easily  with  his  lusty 
humor,  and  his  hospitality  is  in  the  traditional  Western  style. 

Once  he  was  asked  if  ever  in  his  life  he’d  been  discouraged 
enough  to  quit.  “Hell  fire  no!”  he  snapped.  “What’s  there  to 
get  discouraged  about?  Just  make  up  your  mind  what  to  do  and 
then  go  ahead  and  do  it.” 

This  ability  to  hang  on  when  weaker  men  fell  away,  and  his 
sharpness  in  a  trade,  left  behind  him  some  sharp-edged  feelings. 
During  a  prolonged  drouth  in  the  Southwest  during  the  1920’s, 
many  ranchers  folded  and  the  banks  and  loan  companies  found 
themselves  in  the  sheep  business.  They  thought  of  Judd,  who  by 
this  time  had  a  reputation  for  making  a  bad  thing  look  good. 
He  took  over  many  a  herd  for  the  debt  at  the  bank,  piled  up  his 
assets,  but  left  very  little  good  will  along  the  way. 

Judd  had  a  method  of  getting  credit  for  himself — he  often 
needed  credit,  for  while  he  was  expanding  he  was  never  out  of 


StHClIU.  HNIMMC  MIIH 

A  52  ft.  z  56  ft.  building 
with  over  2,700  square  feet 
of  usable  floor  space.  E^ily 
adaptable  to  other  needs. 


NMTNCMM  aouim  HOMI 

A  well  ventilsted,  easy-to- 
clean^uilding  48  ft.  x  96  ft. 
with  a  flexible  interior  lay. 
out.  Optional  insulation. 


CCNUU  WMIHOUU 

This  56  ft.  X  234  ft.  ware¬ 
house  with  13,104  ft.  of 
usable  floor  space  can  be 
erected  economically. 


Aemc«N.TiM*L  sen  vinn  emm 

A  56  ft.  X  208  ft.  eaay-to- 
build  structure  designed  for 
all  around  use.  26  ft.  clear- 
span  area  for  drive  through. 


MscHimnr  snio 
A  low  cost  26  ft.  X  76  ft. 
building  with  11,  13  or  17 
bays.  1,976  sq.  ft.  of  ground 
level  storage  area. 


HM  HOUM 

A  24  ft.  X  32  ft.  building 
with  central  work  alley. 
Movable  partitions,  doors 
and  windows  on  all  sides. 


TS40W  PtM  STSSIC 

An  efficient,  modem,  multi¬ 
purpose  stable  that’s  a  com¬ 
bination  loafing  bam  and 
feeder  bam.  145  ft.  x  143  ft. 


SOr  CATTIC  SASH 

52  ft.  X  56  ft.  with  26  ft. 
central  dear-space  area  for 
easy  unloading  and  storing 
of  hsy  and  feed. 


is-eow  KH  STASIC 

A  67  ft.  X  91  ft.  multi¬ 
purpose  building  with  a  26 
ft.  dear-space  area  for  load¬ 
ing.  Easily  adapted  layout. 


tUMLI  com  CMW 

6',  7',  or  9'  wide  by  28' 
long  single  com  crib  pro¬ 
vides  a  sturdy,  well-venti¬ 
lated  storage  space. 


COSH  esis 

Double  com  crib  (2 — single 
cribs)  with  roofed  drive 
through,  provides  shelterfor 
loading  and  unloading. 


•UNKCS  SILO 

A  self-feeding,  easy-loading 
silo  for  low  cost  storage 
of  silage.  Can  be  built  in 
several  lengths  and  widths. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  16-PAGE  CATALOG  OF 
KOPPERS  POLE -TYPE  BUILDING  PLANS 


It  outlines  the  advantages  of 

pole-type  construction  and  de-  [ 

tails  with  pictures  and  floor 

plans  the  many  easy-to-build  \ 

plans  available.  Write: 

Wood  Prosorving  Division,  ^ 

Koppors  Company,  Inc., 

146S  Koppors  Buiiding,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


debt.  He  always  looked  prosperous,  and  when  he  faced  a  banker 
he  was  as  full  of  confidence  as  a  pickpocket  at  a  country  picnic. 

A  banker  once  said  to  him,  “You’re  hiring  too  many  herders. 
They  cost  you  lots  of  money.” 

Judd  said,  “Tmoutof  grass.  I’ve  got  to  have  herders  to  take  my 
sheep  up  in  the  mountains  where  they’d  never  go  by  themselves.” 

The  banker  reached  out  and  asked  for  Judd’s  hat.  He  turned 
it  over  and  examined  the  label.  “That  hat  cost  lots  of  money. 
How  can  you  afford  an  expensive  hat- when  you’re  almost  broke?” 

Judd  looked  the  man  squarely  in  the  eye  and  said  simply, 
“I  want  to  look  better  than  my  men.” 

He  has  been  known  to  plan  for  years  just  how  to  buy  a  piece 
of  land  from  a  stubborn  owner  and  admits  he  works  out  many 
of  his  deals  in  bed,  when  he  ought  to  be  sleeping. 

When  Judd  was  a  young  man  he  once  heard  a  representative 
of  an  eastern  packing  company  was  coming  to  Roswell  to  con¬ 
tact  an  order  buyer.  He  got  an  order  for  15,000  lambs  before  any 
other  rancher  knew  the  buyer  was  in  town.  The  packer  agreed 
to  pay  market  price.  Riding  horseback,  Judd  scoured  the  plains 
and  mountains,  buying  lambs  in  bunches  of  fifty  to  two  thousand, 
and  paying  about  a  third  less  than  market  price  for  them. 

First  thing  when  he  got  back  to  Roswell,  his  best  friend,  Abe 
Pruitt,  buttonholed  him  on  Main  Street.  “Boy,”  Pruitt  exploded, 
“I  just  found  out  what  you’re  selling  those  lambs  for  and  I  know 
what  you  are  paying  for  them.  If  these  ranchers  find  it  out, 
they’ll  mob  you.  They’ll  never  deliver,  either.” 

Judd  grinned,  “I  bought  them  fair  and  square.  They’ll  deliver.” 
And  they  did.  Inside  of  a  week  Judd  loaded  14,000  lambs  on  the 
cars  at  Roswell — just  1000  short  of  the  order.  He  cleared  nearly 
ten  dollars  each  on  them. 

Judd  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  extremist.  There  is  no 
gray  in  his  life — it’s  either  black  or  white.  He’ll  take  the  last 
penny  in  a  trade  and  expect  the  same  treatment  in  return — he 
expects  no  more  from  any  man  than  he’s  willing  to  give. 

Judd’s  shrewd  business  ability  is  a  source  of  amazement  around 


30  ft.  $144  40  FT.  $159 


Before  you 
decide  on 


any  pump... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Pomona  turbine  pump 

Before  you  decide  on  any  pump,  be 
sure  you’ve  seen  this  all-new,  water- 
lubricated  turbine  pump  designed 
especially  for  irrigation  pumping. 

For  ruggedness  of  construction, 
simplicity  of  maintenance,  and  strictly 
quality  design  throughout,  this  new 
F-M  Pomona  turbine  pump  is  today’s 
greatest  value.  No  other  pump  is  so 
easily  installed,  so  easy  to  adjust  for 
varying  field  conditions,  so  simple  to 
change  between  electric,  belted  or 
geared  drive.  Here  is  your  top  turbine 
pump  buy  at  any  price  .  .  .  your 
answer  to  low-cost,  dependable  pump¬ 
ing  through  the  years. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  new  illus¬ 
trated  Bulletin  6957-1,  and  for  the 
name  of  your  nearby  Fairbanks-Morsc 
or  F-M  Pomona  pump  dealer.  He  has 
every  type,  every  size  pump  you  need  for 
irrigation — whether  sprinkler  or  flood, 
from  surface  sources  or  deep  well. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


Fairbanks -Morse 

o  name  worth  romombcrfiig  whon  you  wont  the  BCST 


PUMPS  •  SCALES  •  DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES  •  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 
RAIL  CARS  •  HOME  WATER  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT  •  MAGNETOS 


TRAILER  MOUNTED  SPRAYER 

TRAILER  INSTEAD  OF  BARRELRACK  ADD:  $50 


MAYRATH 

PRICES  F.O.B.  DODGE  CITY,  KANS.,  OR  COMPTON,  ILL 


I  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Dept  FQ-12-6  I 

I  600  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Ill.  I 

BSend  Bulletin  6957-1  on  new  Pomona  turbine  pump.  I 

Send  me  the  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  F-M  pump  | 
I  dealer.  | 

I  Name _ _ _ 

I  Address _  j 

I  City  or  Town _  | 

I  State _ I 

_ _ _ — _ _ _ I 
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BURCH  E-Z-GO  WHEEL- 
MOUNTED  DISC  HARROW 


“BEST 

IMPLEMENTS 
IN  EARTH" 


IN  PROFIT-MAKING 

Sprinkler  Irrigation 

Yes,  the  way  to  make  certain  you  have  all  the  advantages  that 
modern  Sprinkler  Irrigation  offers  is  to  insist  on  WADE  *  RAIN  .  .  . 
leader  in  field-tested,  “Farmer-Approved”  Features  that  make 
Irrigation: — 

FASTER  and  EASIER  with  LESS  COST 

There’s  a  WADE  *  RAIN  system  to  fit  every  Farm  and  Crop^  .  .  and 
.  trained  WADE  *  RAIN  Dealers  who  will  help  you  select 

g  the  right  System  for  your  Farm/  &  • 

N  UTERAl  MOVING  Mechanized 


Free 

"FARM-FAaS"  Plonning  Form 

Shows  you  how  to  Plan  the  best  in  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  for  your  individual  Farm  and  Crops. 
Send  today  tor  your  Free  Copy ! 


Please  send  me  my  Free  Copy  of  "FARM-FACTS"  ond 
lllustroted  WADE  ^  RAIN  literature,  and  name  of  my 
neortst  WADE  ^  RAIN  Dealer. 


business  houses  in  Roswell.  Jack  Moore, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  said, 
“Judd  always  starts  out  by  saying,  ‘Now  I 
never  got  to  go  to  school,  but  .  .  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he’ll  out-figure  you  and 
have  it  done  before  you  get  started.  Never, 
since  Judd  started  doing  business  here,  has 
there  been  a  time  when  he  was  loaned 
money  strictly  on  his  material  assets.  He 
has  demonstrated  the  most  unquenchable 
determination  of  any  man  I  have  ever 
known.  That  is  why,  many  times  in  the 
past,  the  bank  has  gone  along  with  him 
when  he  owed  more  than  he  was  worth. 
Judd  can  sell  a  little  higher  and  buy  a  little 
cheaper  than  any  man  in  the  Pecos  Valley.” 

The  greatest  joy  in  Judd’s  life  was  to 
see  his  children  grow  up  with  his  own 
fierce  love  of  ranching.  He  set  each  of 
them  up  on  ranches  of  their  own.  In  1950 
the  McKnight  Sheep  Company,  a  five¬ 
way  partnership,  was  organized. 

And  it  is  the  round-up  each  autumn 
which  is  the  big  event  for  the  McKnight 
outfit.  That’s  when  old  ewes  are  culled 
and  lambs  sorted  out  for  sale  or  for  breed¬ 
ers.  It  is  at  these  roundups,  when  the 
boys  are  together  and  working  the  sheep, 
when  the  wives  gather  their  broods  and 
prepare  a  barbecue  of  mutton  at  the  Home 
Ranch — where  the  fall’s  work  tradition¬ 
ally  starts — that  Judd  McKnight  is  the 
happiest.  From  the  time  the  riders  head 


No  Shifting 
No  Drifting 


CONTROLLED  m  PENETRATION 


At  comparativ*  field  demonstrations  across 
the  country — under  every  kind  of  test  and 
condition — the  BURCH  E-Z-GO  Wheel-Type 
Disc  Harrow  has  won  bonds  down  ogoinst 
all  comers! 

Working  toughest  soils  or  cutting  toughest 
stalks  .  .  .  competing  on  trickiest  discing 
jobs  and  following  curviest  contours  .  .  . 
this  great  BURCH  implement  has  consist¬ 


ently  taken  top  honors  for  operoting  ac¬ 
curacy.  stability  and  downright  depend¬ 
ability. 

This  unbeotable  showing  in  roughest  going 
is  soundest  proof  of  the  superior  penorm- 
ance  you  can  bank  on — when  you  invest  in 
a  BURCH  E-Z-GO.  So.  before  you  decide 
on  any  disc  harrow  have  E-Z-GO  demon¬ 
strated  on  your  farm.  See  your  BURCH 
dealer  Now. 


I  BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  Dept.  018,  Evansville,  Ind. 
I  Manufacturers  of  Power-Lift  and  Drawbar  Implements 

Send  free  literature  on  [D  Power-Lift  Implements 
Q  Drawbar  Implements  to: 

Nome . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town . - . State . 


FoldersI 


Christmas  Gift  Suggestions  from 

Farm  Quarterly — Rural  Fiction 

Now  in  November — $3.50 

Cress  Delahanty — $3.75 

by  Josephine  Johnson 

by  Jessamyn  West 

The  Sojourner — $3.95 

The  Inheritors — $3.50 

by  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings 

by  Jane  Abbott 

1  See  The  Farm  Book  Store  listing,  page  130. 

STOP  WATiR  WASTE 


Fully  Automatic  Stock  Tank  Volvo.  Elimi¬ 
nates  long  pumping  periods  by  keeping 
tank  full  at  all  times.  Requires  small 
space  and  no  attention.  Simple  to 
install  from  side  or  bottom  of  tank. 
Durable — all  brass  and  copper,  nothing 
to  wear  out.  PRESSURE  TYPE  ST.SS. 
GRAVITY  TYPE  $S. 96.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Get  yours  today  from  your  Hardware 
or  Farm  Supply  Store.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  check  or  money  order 
to  address  below  and  your  valve  will 
be  shipped  postpaid. 

BRUBAKER  BROS.,  INC. 

I  BOX  35-F,  EATON,  OHIO 


"Safety  Unit" 

Applied  in  30  Seconds! 


TAG-EZE 

Cg+tl€  Mapkcps 


$12-60 


Pin  DOZEN 
r.o.B. 

Newport.  Ky. 


PlUr 
SI. 00 


Free  Celelet  lietin(  ceeiplete  line. 
Pleelie  end  elMtninuei  merkete.  Plein 
end  eelered  Cattle  Ear  Tact.  Live- 
stack  teppliat. 

NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  a-2S4.  Newport,  Ky. 


HAMPSHIRE— THE  UNIVERSAL  SHEEP 
THE  NATION’S  MOST  POPULAR  BREED 

For  breeders  litt 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

STUART,  IOWA 


PEERLESS  Portable  -  Stationary 

R^^LLER 
MILLS 


CRIMPS  -  CRACKS 

AU  HID  CRAINS 

^Amence's  Fiat  «nd  AAost  PopulAv  RoFt«bl« 
Roller  Mill.  26  Porttbi*  And  St«tto.'t«ry 
models.  Perm,  Feeder.  Mill  619  10 
irk.  diemeter  Tul-Cesi.  chrorrted  rolls  enmp 
or  creek  Qrems  better,  fester  with  less 
power.  Setislied  users  everywhere 

‘All  PURPOSI"  Eer  Cent  MtllS 

Crumbles  entire  eer  witKeeit  dustinf. 
Creeks  or  crimps  ell  grems  Steiionery 
end  Portebre  models^  A  money-meker 
for  every  cettle  feeder. 

FRK  UTIRATURE  ~  Gives  full  infornTMo 

tion,  cepeciiies  end  prtces  Write  to 

PEERLESS  EQUIP.  CO.,  Dept.  405,  Joplin,  Mo. 


Clear  Brush,  Fell  Trees  WHILE  YOU  RIDE! 


CUTS  BOTH  HORIZONTAL 
AND  VERTICAL 


NEW  FRONT  MOUNTED 

TRACTOR 
SAW 


Operator  controls  Saw  from  Tractor  Seat.  Cuts  Brush  at 
2  M.  P.  M.  ,  .  .  Trims  Hedge  .  .  .  Fells  and  Bucks  up  to 
24-in.  Trees.  Tractor  Power  makes  Sawing  Faster  and 
Easier.  Fits  most  Popular  Tractors. 


BELSAW  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  4018  Field  Bldf.,  Kansas  City  11,  Ma. 


out  to  round  up  the  thousands  of  sheep 
until  culling  and  loading  is  done,  Judd  is 
where  the  dust  is  thickest  and  action  is 
heaviest. 

Last  fall  Judd  rode  his  dun  pony  through 
a  mass  of  sheep  in  the  big  corral  to  watch 
four  of  his  grandsons  as  they  helped  the 
Mexicans  “tooth”  the  sheep.  A  visitor 
asked  him,  “What’s  going  to  happen  to 
this  place  when  you’re  not  around  to  run 
it,  Judd?” 

Judd’s  mouth  lifted  at  the  corners  in 
a  quiet  smile.  The  saddle  leather  creaked 
as  he  half  turned  to  watch  his  grandsons 
at  work.  “It  looks  like  the  good  Lord  has 
taken  care  of  that  for  me,”  he  said, 

THE  AUTHOR:  Frank  Farmer,  who  lives  in  Walnut 
Grove,  Mo.,  is  widely  known  in  the  agricultural  jour¬ 
nalism  field.  On  the  side  he  runs  a  farm  and  is  business 
manager  of  Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Springfield, 
Mo.  Mr.  Farmer  knows  Judd  McKnight  well — he's 
writing  a  biography  of  the  rancher. 


IT’S  CHRISTMAS  TREE  TIME  AGAIN 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

“If  I  were  starting  all  over  again,  I’d  do 
just  as  I  did  20  years  ago.  I’d  first  check 
up  on  the  nearby  market  before  I’d  plant 
any  trees.  Any  grower  will  tell  you  that 
growing  is  second  to  marketing.  You  can 
sell  them  any  number  of  ways,  though  I 
sell  mine  direct.  On  Saturdays  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  I  stay  close  to  the  roadside  stand. 
During  the  week,  people  ring  the  bell  and 
we  come  down  to  the  stand  from  the 
house.  Stores  like  supermarkets  will  take 
them  in  truck  lots,  but  you’ve  got  to  line 
up  sales  in  summer  or  even  earlier  to  beat 
the  big  shippers.  Sell  on  a  cash  basis  only. 
Wholesaling  can  be  a  cut-throat  business. 
Some  big  producers  sell  on  consignment, 
but  a  small  grower  can’t  afford  it.  Stores 
usually  buy  shipped  trees  at  so  many 
dollars  a  bundle,  with  about  eight  4-foot 
trees  in  a  bundle,  but  the  next  bundle 
might  have  only  one  12-foot  tree  in  it. 
Trees  within  a  foot  or  two  alike  are  bun¬ 
dled  together,  and  are  tagged  according 
to  the  size  of  the  smallest  tree  in  the  bun¬ 
dle.  A  5-foot  bundle  might  contain  one 
5-foot  tree  with  the  remainder  6  or  7  feet 
in  length.  A  dealer  has  to  take  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  sizes  in  mixed  good  and  bad  trees. 
If  you  can  guarantee  him  well-shaped 
trees  running  mostly  from  6  to  8  feet,  he 
should  be  willing  to  pay  a  premium,  espe¬ 
cially  since  your  trees  will  be  fresh  and 
less  damaged.” 

The  commercial  mark-up  in  trees  is  often 
fantastic.  A  storekeeper  has  to  make  enough 
on  a  handful  of  superior  trees  to  pay  for 
all  the  lop-sided,  scrawny  specimens  he  is 
going  to  be  stuck  with  on  Christmas  Eve. 
The  day  after  Christmas,  the  left-overs 
will  cost  money  to  be  hauled  to  the  dump. 
City  retailers  who  pay  50  cents  to  $1  for 
a  7-foot  tree  mark  it  up  all  the  traffic  will 
bear,  which  usually  means  $1.00  to  $1.50 
a  foot,  or  between  $7  and  $15  for  attrac¬ 
tive  trees — up  until  late  on  Christmas  Eve, 
when  the  asking  price  plummets  to  your 
price,  your  choice. 


New/' 

LOW  COST 
FEED 
MILL 


Grinds  All  Grains 


Bowsher  All-Purpose  Burr  Mill  gives 
coarse  to  fine  grind  for  cattle,  hogs 
or  chickens.  One  set  of  cone  shape 
burrs  does  every  grinding  job— no 
changing  of  burrs,  screens  or  equip¬ 
ment.  Quick,  easy  hand-wheel  ad¬ 
justment  for  any  size  grind.  Mill 
produces  a  highly  palatable,  uniform 
granular  grind  without  dust.  Helps 
you  ovoid  dust  loss  from  ear  corn 
.  .  .  keeps  cattle  safe  from  protein 
fever  due  to  hommermill  dust. 

Built  Low  To  Ground 

Hopper  is  only  30"  off  ground  on 
rubber  tires.  Slip  clutch  eliminates 
breakage— no  magnet  needed.  Bow¬ 
sher  All-Purpose  Burr  Mill  grinds  up 
to  170  bu.  on  hour  at  550  rpm— 
225  bu.  at  1100  rpm.  Double  auger 
elevator  handles  high  moisture  corn 
and  mixes  supplements  with  groin. 
8  ft.  elevator— spout  turns  in  full 
circle.  Fully  guaranteed  by  Bowsher 
Company  .  .  .  specializing  in  the 
manufacturing  of  precision  built  burr 
mills  since  1 882. 


FREE 


SAMPLES  OF  UNIFORM  GRIND 
AND  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


The  N.  F.  Bowsher  Co.,  Inc. 

915-J  Webster  Street 
Sonth  Bend,  Indiana 

OKI  .  .  .  Send  me  FREE  grind  samples  and  all 
the  facts  about  this  new  All-Purpose  Burr  Mill. 


Name 


Address  . 

Town  .  State . 

Nome  of  my  favorite  Implement  Dealer: 


OPEKASIT 

Inc. 

offers 

1  •  MANAGEMENT 

•  CONSULTATION 

Esf.  1930 

•  ACCOUNTING 

To  Solve 

Owners  Form  Problems 

If  you  hove 

a  farm  in 

Alabama 

Kentucky  Pennsylvania 

Florida 

Maryland  South  Carolina 

Gaorgia 

Michigan  Virginia 

Indiana 

Ohio  West  Virginia 

Write  today 

1070  Weller  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Find  out  how  we  can  increase  Your  Profits 
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FROM  HAULING  TO  PLEASURE  DRIVING  . 


Here’s  how  POWER  TIP"fires  up” 
your  car  or  station  wagon 

The  first  spark  plug  ignition-engineered  for  today’s  engines* 
and  today’s  driving  is  the  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plug 
with  Power  Tip.  At  low  speeds,  the  projecting  spark  plug  tip 
gets  hot  fast,  operates  hotter  at  low  speeds  to  burn  away 
fouling  deposits  which  impair  engine  performance.  At  high 
speeds,  the  Power  Tip  is  actually  cooled  by  the  richer  air- 
fuel  mixture  to  check  costly  and  dangerous  high-speed  pre¬ 
ignition  caused  by  overheated  spark  plugs.  No  matter  what 
the  job  around  your  farm,  to  get  full  power  performance  from 
your  station  wagon  or  passenger  car,  use  Auto-Lite  Resistor 
Spark  Plugs  with  Power  Tip, 


*Power  Tip  is  ignition-engineered  especially  for 
overhead -valve  V-8  and  most  overhead- valve 
6-cylinder  engines  in  all  these 
cars:  Buick,  Nash,  Chevrolet, 

Chrysler,  De  Soto,  Dodge,  Ford, 

Plymouth,  Hudson,  Imtperial, 

Lincoln,  Mercury,  Oldsmobile, 

Cadillac,  Packard,  Studebaker, 

Pontiac,  Rambler. 


Auto-Lite  makes  a  complete 
line  of  spark  plugs  including 
Standard,  Resistor,  Small-En¬ 
gine,  Heavy-Duty  Transport, 
and  Diesel-Starting  to  fit  all 
farm  engines. 


THE  PROTRUDING  TIP 
MAKES  THE 
BIG  DIFFERENCE! 


Ordinary  Tip 


Powar  Tip 


AUTO-LITE.  POWER  TIP 

Auto-Lite  manufactures  over  400  products,  including  Spark  Plugs,  Batteries,  Wire  and 
Cable,  and  Automotive  Electrical  Systems  . . .  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Keep  tab  on  your  engine!  Get 
this  free  "Plug  Chek”  chart 
that  shows  you  how  to  ana¬ 
lyze  engine  performance  by 
spark  plug  examination. 


AUTO-UTB 


Th«  Electric  Auto-Lit*  Company 
Department  "FQ”,  Toledo  1,  Ohio 


wit.  AVTO-lilTI 

Please  send  free  "Plug  Chek”  chart  to: 


NAME. 


STREET- 


CITY/TOWN. 


-COUNTY. 


-STATE. 


In  some  cities,  the  freight  alone  on  shipped  trees  runs  higher 
than  the  cost  of  the  harvested  trees  where  grown.  In  such  cases, 
local  growers  can  demand  higher  prices.  Prices  of  various  varie¬ 
ties  of  trees  can  be  confusing.  In  some  towns,  spruce  brings  twice 
as  much  as  pine  because  spruce  takes  almost  twice  as  long  to 
grow.  Retail  prices  people  will  pay  for  some  varieties  of  trees 
through  preference,  often  have  no  relationship  to  the  real  value 
of  trees  in  growing  and  handling  expenses. 

One  of  the  real  problems  in  raising  Christmas  trees  is  the 
seasonal  labor  requirements.  Marion  Van  Slooten  of  West  Olive, 
Michigan,  who  is  one  of  the  owners  of  Van  Pines  Nursery,  a 
1200-acre  tree  plantation,  tells  how  they  do  it:  “During  our 
planting,  trimming,  and  cutting  seasons,  of  course,  we  hire  addi¬ 
tional  help.  In  the  planting  season,  generally,  we  hire  quite  a 
number  of  young  boys  and  some  young  men.  These  young  boys, 
anywhere  from  14  years  or  older,  will  be  doing  what  we  call  hand 
planting  which  has  to  be  done  by  hand  rather  than  the  planting 
machine.  During  the  summer,  we  hire  as  high  as  50  young  boys 
for  a  period  of  three  months  to  prune  the  Christmas  trees.  These 
boys  are  all  furnished  with  hedge  shears  and  each  of  those  trees 
we  intend  to  market  is  trimmed  so  that  it  remains  symmetrical  in 
shape  to  become  a  number  one  Christmas  tree.  We  also  have  an 
insect-control  problem  and  we  cure  part  of  this  when  we  trim  off 
the  bag  worms, 

“This  also  requires  some  additional  help  and  generally  this  is  in 
the  form  of  young  men.  During  the  cutting  time  in  the  fall,  of 
course,  much  additional  help  must  be  hired  to  pull  the  trees  from 
the  fields,  tie  them,  stack  them,  and  then  load  them  on  the  trucks 
or  railroad  cars  to  be  shipped  to  market. 

“In  years  gone  by,  we  cut  our  Christmas  trees  with  axes.  This 
left  a  ragged  appearance  and  also  left  a  large  number  of  stumps 
in  the  field.  The  stumps  punctured  tires  on  our  vehicles  so  we 
were  looking  for  a  way  to  get  around  this.  Also,  Christmas  tree 
buyers  each  year  are  becoming  more  particular  about  the  type  of 
tree  they  are  getting  and  they  object  to  a  ragged-appearing  butt. 
So  we  were  looking  for  a  new  and  faster  method  of  harvesting 
our  trees  that  would  also  help  them  retain  a  good  appearance. 
About  six  years  ago,  after  some  experimentation,  we  found  a  type 
of  saw  on  the  market  that  enables  us  to  eliminate  about  60  per 
cent  of  our  cutting  personnel.  We  turned  to  the  Hoffco  Brushette 
attachment,  which  has  a  10-inch  cutting  blade.  This  blade  does 
a  ver\'  smooth  cutting  job  and  we  find  the  saw  lasts  for  a  good 
many  trees  before  it  has  to  be  sharpened. 

“Our  practice  at  the  present  time  is  to  cut  500  trees  and  then 
change  to  a  fresh  saw  blade.  A  man  in  the  field  with  one  of  these 
power  units  is  expected  to  cut  1000  trees  in  an  eight-hour  day. 
He  should  do  this  without  particularly  tiring  himself  and  also  do 
an  efficient  job  of  cutting  the  trees.  The  general  procedure  is  to 
change  blades  once  during  the  day  and  then  in  the  evening  all 
our  saw  blades  are  sharpened.  With  our  old  method  of  cutting 
with  an  axe,  a  man  would  have  to  work  very  hard  to  cut  500 
trees.  If  he  did  cut  500  trees  with  the  axe  they  had  to  be  pulled 
to  the  marketing  yard  and  resawed  to  get  a  smooth,  square  butt, 
something  that  is  presentable  to  the  Christmas  tree  consumer. 

“Our  Christmas  trees  are  marketed  entirely  on  the  wholesale 
level,”  says  Van  Slooten.  “In  selling,  we  take  orders  on  these  trees 
as  early  as  January  of  the  year  that  they  are  to  be  marketed. 
General  selling  practice  is  to  take  a  deposit  with  the  order  and 
the  balance  on  the  delivery  of  the  trees.  We  take  orders  for  trees 
all  summer  and  right  on  up  to  shipping  time.  Our  trees  are 
shipped  as  far  south  as  Miami,  Florida,  as  far  west  as  the  Rockv 
Mountains,  and  as  far  east  as  New  York  City.  They  go  to  all 
types  of  wholesalers.  Some  are  used  in  the  forestry  trade,  some 
are  used  strictly  in  what  is  known  as  the  ‘green  tree  trade,’  sold 
on  various  Christmas  tree  lots  throughout  the  nation.” 

More  than  25  million  U.S.  trees  were  marketed  last  year,  with 
around  12  million  of  them  shipped  from  Canada.  Surveys  in¬ 
dicate  that  8  out  of  10  families,  besides  countless  institutions  and 
business  firms,  purchase  trees  each  December.  The  demand 
is  increasing  with  the  population.  But  we  do  have  overpro¬ 
duction  in  some  areas  and  poor  quality  is  widespread.  Over- 
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production  and  poor  quality  go  hand 
in  hand.  There  is  the  chance  this  will  be 
changed  since  Government  grading  of 
trees  became  effective  November  1,  1957. 
The  grading  provides  for  U.  S.  Premium, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  and  U.  S.  No.  2  grades.  Grow¬ 
ers’  associations  are  behind  grading.  It 
protects  grower  and  buyer  alike.  .Already, 
many  growers  have  set  up  their  own  grades 
and  are  proud  enough  of  their  trees  to 
label  them  with  their  name  tags. 

Christmas  tree  inspection  and  grading 
serv'ice  will  be  provided  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service  at  shipping  points 
and  at  terminal  markets.  This  service  is 
voluntary  and  will  be  available  on  a  fee 
basis.  In  addition  to  meeting  specifica¬ 
tions  for  a  U.  S.  Premium,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
or  U.  S.  No.  2  tree,  a  graded  tree  must 
have  the  characteristics  of  its  species,  have 
a  handle  approximately  1J4  inches  long 
for  each  foot  of  tree  height  unless  other 
handle  length  is  specified;  it  must  be 
smoothly  cut  across  the  butt,  and  all  side 
branches  below  the  first  whorl  must  be 
removed. 

“It  pays  to  grow  several  kinds  of  trees,” 
according  to  Tom  Price,  who  grows  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  near  Newark,  Ohio.  “Buyers  are 
choosy,”  he  says.  “Some  don’t  know  one 
kind  of  tree  from  another  by  name,  but 
they  know  by  sight.  Some  like  long  needle, 
some  short  needle.  There’s  other  advan¬ 
tages  in  a  mixed  planting.  The  shearing 
job  is  spread  out,  since  all  kinds  don’t  re¬ 
quire  shearing  at  the  same  time.  Tree 
varieties  respond  differently  to  local  bugs 
and  blights.  Disease  can  put  the  one  va- 


New  models . . .  revolutionary  new  features 
for  better,  lower  cost  irrigation  .  .  . 


gating  with  the  new  CAAC  Rainmasters.  New  heat 
exchanger  system  .  .  .  now  available  on  all  water* 
cooled  Rainmasters  .  .  .  increases  pump  efficiency, 
lowers  operating  costs.  Other  top-quality  features 
include  safety  controls,  balanced  impeller  with 
oversized  shaft,  self-adjusting  rotary  shaft  seal. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  found  that  Rainmasters 
run  at  moderate  speeds  for  pressure  developed  .  .  . 
resulting  in  big  savings  in  fuel,  less  engine  wear, 
greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

THERE'S  A  RAINMASTER  EXACTLY  SUITED  TO 
YOUR  NEEDS.  Available  in  a  complete  range  of 
sizes  in  engine  powered  and  PTO  pumpers  from  100 
G.P.M.  to  2,000  G.P.M.  MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  FOR 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION. 

^ _ _ _ 

CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

Dept.  WI-7 

I  am  interested  in  an  irrigation  system  for  my  farm.  Rush  me 
your  NEW,  FREE  Irrigation  Pump  Catalog  with  full  details  on 
RAINMASTERS. 


ABOVE:  New  model  SS-5H-75  Rainmaster  with 
all  the  new  features  including  the  new  cost 
saving  heat  exchanger  system.  Pumps  500 
g.p.m.  at  145  lbs.  —  800  g.p.m.  at  95  lbs. 


NEW  FREE  CATALOG 


Why  Buy  Special  Coulters? 

NEW  TIL-KUT  BLADES 


SELF-SNARPENING  ACTION.  Maiaifled  stctia* 
shews  hew  hlade  leeks  after  ese.  Cerreiated 
ed(e  sharpeas  Itself,  eats  trash  faster. 

The  new  Lentz  Til-Kut  blade  is  now  avail¬ 
able  with  center  holes  to  fit  all  major  line 
plows— IHC,  JD,  AC,  M-H,  Case,  M-M, 
Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver,  Cockshutt,  as  well 
as  all  Lantz  Coulters.  It  cuts  heavy  stalks 
and  trash  with  a  chewing  motion.  Til-Kut 
edge  grips  from  all  angles — prevents  slip¬ 
page  and  plugged  plow.  You'll  get 
cleaner  plowing  and  better  corn  borer 
control.  Blades  sharpen  themselves.  Last 
longer,  too,  but  cost  no  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  blades.  Write  today  —  use  coupon 
below. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Orippis  Hay  Farks  •  Swiaciar  tiekla  Criadart 
Caltivatsr  Raw  Swaaps  •  Flaw  Caaltars 


automatically...from  side  or  rear 


No  other  forage  box  offers  more — yet  this  Gehl  For¬ 
age  Box  costs  less  than  semi-automatic  wagons.  And 
now  Gehl  has  added  more  new  optional  features:  a 
40-inch  conveyor  extension  for  filling  any  height 
bunk;  a  reversing  apron  for  rear  unloading.  Comes 
ready-made,  or  as  kit  of  metal  parts.  Can  be 
truck-mounted.  No  other  box  is  so  automatic. 
Ask  your  local  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

-  Send  coupon  now — got  Iho  full  story. 


GEHL  IROS.  MrG.  CO..  Otpt.LM-HII  West  lend,  Wis. 
Send  Gehl  Forage  Box  information,  and  Free  Plans 
lor  building  it  at  home  Q 

I'd  like  to  see  the  new  Gehl  color  movie  on  "Modern 
Forage  Hondling”0 
Check  if  for  Khool  useO 

Acres  Farmed^. 


LANTZ  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

DKPT.  101-D 
VALFARAISO.  INDIANA 

Dleate  send  me  more  information  on  now  TII-Kut 
■lade. 


Tow  (ae’t  beat 
Oehl’s  lower  prke 


Town  and  ttato 


Nome. 


rm  imploment  dealor  le 


,  State 


Address. 


1^. 

'COMmOlSAU. 


I  wmmr'^ 

^»^CATTLE  GRUB 

wR  (Wolvas,  Warblat) 

Lice#  Ticks 

Nothing  else  does  the  job  like  Rotenox  t 
It's  more  than  just  another  rotenone 
spray.  It’s  a  proven  effective 
combination  of  ingredients  that 
gets  better  results. 


Also  a  SHOW  COAT  Spray ! . . .  Excellent  condi* 
tioner  of  hair  and  hide !  Gives  animals  a  beautiful, 
glossy  coat,  free  from  scale  and  scurf. 

FREE  OFFER  I . . .  Complete  catalog 
showing  various  types  of  Cattle  Oilers 
(back-rubbers),  and  Livestock  Spray¬ 
ers,  all  at  new  low  prices!  Also  Big  24- 
Pg.  Illustrated  Stock-Pest  Manual  sent 
free  I  Write  — 

FARNAM  CO.  Dept.  N-47  8701  N.29tli,  OMAHA, NE8R. 


SHEEP 

produce  highest  lix’estock  return  per 
dollar  invested.  CORRIEDALE 
sheep  top  all  breeds  in  combined 
returns  on  lamb  and  wool. 

From  $10  to  $12  per  head  may  be 
realized  on  CORRIEDALE  sheep 
each  year  from  wool  alone.  Lamb 
crops  of  125-175%  pay  rich  divi¬ 
dends. 

CORRIEDALE  sheep  make  the 
ideal  companion  crop  with  cattle, 
poultry-,  grain,  or  horticulture.  COR- 
R I  ED  ALES  give  maximum  cash  re¬ 
turns  of  lamb  and  wool. 
CORRIEDALE  sheep  yield  $28-40 
per  head  in  properly  managed  farm 
flocks;  combine  perfectly  with  beef, 
dairy,  poultry,  grain  and  horti¬ 
cultural  operations. 

Breeders’  list  upon  request 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSN.,  INC. 


Columbia,  Missouri 


Box  H 


riety  grower  out  of  business.  It’s  a  good 
idea  to  mix  fast  and  slow-growing  trees, 
then  trees  of  one  variety  won’t  all  be  ready 
at  once.  About  two-thirds  pine  and  one- 
third  spruce  and  fir  keeps  something  com¬ 
ing  on  the  same  land.  The  pine  takes 
6  or  7  years,  but  the  short-needle  kinds 
take  9  or  10  years.” 

Of  the  long-needle  pines,  the  red,  Scotch 
and  white  pines  are  best  for  Christmas. 
Balsam  fir,  Douglas  fir,  black  spruce,  east¬ 
ern  red  cedar,  Norway  spruce,  white  spruce, 
white  fir,  and  Colorado  blue  spruce  are 
the  preferred  short-needle  kinds.  In  the 
East,  balsam  fir  or  spruce  are  usually  fa¬ 
vored;  in  the  Midwest  pine  is  becoming 
more  popular,  while  Douglas  fir  has  long 
been  standard  in  the  mountainous  West. 

No  species  of  Christmas  trees  and  few 
indiv-idual  trees  within  a  species  have  all 
the  requirements,  but  the  USDA  considers 
these  ideals  worth  shooting  for: 

1.  Good  green  color.  Not  only  the  kind 
of  tree  but  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  grown  and  the  care  given  it  from  plant¬ 
ing  through  harvest  and  shipping  deter¬ 
mine  cut-tree  color.  Disease  can  cause 
yellowing  in  any  species.  Color,  along  with 
other  qualities,  varies  considerably  within 
a  species.  Scotch  pine,  for  example,  is 
available  in  Polish,  Swedish,  and  other 
strains,  tending  toward  characteristic  shad¬ 
ings,  but  varying  with  growing  conditions. 

2.  Good  needle  retention.  Length  of 
needles  does  not  determine  needle  reten¬ 
tion.  Tests  at  Cornell  showed  that  at  80- 
degree  room  temperature,  Douglas  fir  kept 
its  needles  for  30  days,  red  pine  for  20 
days,  Scotch  pine  and  balsam  fir  for  15 
days,  with  spruce  and  hemlock  holding 
their  needles  for  only  5  days  or  less.  Ship¬ 
ped  trees  are  tightly  bundled  not  only  for 
convenience  in  transport,  but  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  excessive  loss  of  moisture  which 
causes  needle-drop. 

3.  Pleasing  fragrance.  This,  too,  is  a 
case  of  freshness  as  well  as  of  v-ariety  and 
the  strain  within  a  variety. 

4.  Good  conical  shape,  with  a  straight 
main  stem.  Few  trees  are  symmetrical 
without  some  shearing  during  growth. 
Long-needle  kinds  need  more  shearing 
than  the  short-needle  varieties.  Generally, 
slow-growing  trees  attain  a  better  s\-m- 
metrv-  with  less  shearing. 

5.  Good  branching.  Variety  and  shear¬ 
ing  techniques  are  mainly  responsible.  The 
branching  should  be  full,  without  undue 
prickliness.  Customers  want  branches  that 
will  support  ornaments  without  sagging. 
Growers  want  springy  branches  that  will 
permit  a  tree  to  retain  its  shape  after  be¬ 
ing  tied  if  shipped. 

The  kind  of  tree  to  grow  is  the  kind  of 
tree  you  can  sell.  Soil  and  climate  narrow 
your  choice.  Flere  are  the  most  popidar 
kinds,  all  widely  available  through  nur¬ 
series. 

AUSTRIAN  PINE.  Good  color.  Long, 
Stiff  needles,  which  makes  it  excellent  for 


"They  CAN  take  it 
from  you!" 

That  is  the  subject  of  a  story  in  the 
Summer  issue  of  The  Farm  Quarterly.  It 
tells  how  the  law  of  eminent  domain  ran 
take  property  from  you  for  public  im¬ 
provement  or  necessity. 

This  may  be  for  public  highways — toll 
roads — pipe  lines — high  tension  lines — air¬ 
ports — public  housing  projects — dams — 
lakes,  etc. 

You  are  entitled  to  “just  compensation’’, 
but  many  owners  do  not  realize  their 
rights.  Few  appreciate  the  inconveniences 
or  the  damages  to  their  property.  They 
settle  for  less  than  they  should. 

If  your  farm  lies  in  the  path  of  one  of 
these  improvements — DON'T  SIGN  ANY¬ 
THING — but  call  on  a  Professional  Rural 
Appraiser  for  advice.  He  can  save  you 
money  and  trouble.  He  will  estimate  the 
immediate  and  future  effect  on  your  prop¬ 
erty,  and  help  you  secure  proper  payment 
for  the  part  taken. 

Write  today  for  list  of  Professional  Rural 
Appraisers  for  your  area.  Then  get  in 
touch  with  one  for  consultation.  No  obli¬ 
gation,  of  course. 

H.  E.  Slalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 
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EXTERIOR  PLYWOOD 
FARM  CATALOG 


Valuable  20-pago  illustrated  reference  catalog 
lists  over  40  plans  available  from  agricul¬ 
tural  schools.  Midwest  Plan  Service,  Douglas 
Fir  Plywood  Association.  All  designs  tested 
for  efficiency,  ease  of  construction.  Write 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Assoc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

(Offer  good  U.S.A.  only) 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS;  Hog  Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment  •  Cattle  Feeders  •  Calf  Shelters  •  Poultry 
Houses  and  Equipment  •  Grain  and  Feed  Bins 
•  Nut  Dryers  •  Many  Others. 

uti  ONIT  EXTERIOR 

Fir  Plywood 

for  oil  farm  construction 


tXT-DFPA'  MEANS  WATERP 


fW  Per  Caw  V™' 


These  are  the  profits  returned  by  the  30- 
cow  registered  Guernsey  herd  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arnold  Pancratz,  Elmwood  Farm, 
Dubuque,  Iowa  last  year,  as  proven  by  the 
records.  The  DHIA  average  set  by  these 
early- maturing,  persistent- producing 
Guernseys  is  11,872  lbs.  milk,  623  IbSl^at 
on  2-time  milking. 

Find  out  how  you  can  increase  your  income 
with  the  gentle,  easy-to-handle  Guernsey 
breed.  Send  for  FREE  material  today! 


Tho  Amorican  Ouornsoy  Cottlo  Club 
756  Main  Stroot,  Potorborough,  N.  H. 

Send  me  FREE  Facts  on  the  unlimited  opportunities  with 
Guernseys  and  Golden  Guernsey  Milk: 

Nome . . . 

Address . . 

Town . State . 
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shearing.  Needs  a  rich  soil  with  good  sub¬ 
soil  drainage. 

BALSAM  FIR.  Prefers  fairly  good  soil 
and  moist  locations  in  colder  climates. 
Tolerant  of  some  shade.  A  very  fragrant 
tree  and,  to  many  people,  the  traditional 
Yuletide  evergreen  but  not  as  good  in 
needle  retention  as  Douglas  fir. 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  tree,  dense,  colorful,  and  often  look¬ 
ing  its  best  when  sparingly  decorated.  A 
very  slow  grower  and  hence  commands 
top  prices.  Prefers  open  sunlight;  will  do 
well  in  most  average  soils  except  wet  land. 

DOUGLAS  FIR.  Slow  grower,  but  pro¬ 
duces  good  trees  with  little  shearing.  Best 
on  high  elevations  and  northern  slopes  in 
medium  soil.  Don’t  plant  in  frost  pockets 
or  low  places.  Maintains  freshness  well, 
but  has  more  restricted  areas  of  sales 
appeal. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE.  One  of  the  best 
in  color  and  very  popular  with  buyers. 
Fastest  of  the  spruces.  Little  shearing.  Pre¬ 
fers  heavy,  moist  soil  and  will  grow  in 
partial  shade.  Like  all  spruces,  it  sheds 
soon. 

SCOTCH  PINE.  Will  thrive  in  most 
any  soil  except  damp,  heavy  types.  Holds 
needles  well.  Strong  branches  for  carrying 
ornaments.  Fast  grower  and  hardy,  but 
requires  considerable  shearing  for  shape¬ 
liness. 

WHITE  SPRUCE.  A  slow  grower  for 
better  soils  and  colder  climates.  Can  stand 
reasonably  dry  or  damp  locations  and  will 
take  part  shade.  Minimum  shearing. 

WHITE  PINE.  Prefers  light,  sandy 
soil;  does  well  in  most  poor  soils.  Fast, 
with  a  leggy  tendency.  Becomes  misshapen 
without  regular  shearing. 

Except  for  shearing,  the  labor  of  tree 
farming  comes  in  slack  periods  on  the  farm. 
Planting  is  done  before  general  field  work 
begins  and  harvesting  comes  in  late  fall. 
As  for  land,  most  farms  have  acreage  un¬ 
suited  to  crops  or  pasture  which  might 
profitably  be  set  to  conifers  to  hold  the 
soil,  as  windbreaks  and  eventual  timber, 
as  well  as  for  Christmas  tree  cuttings  and 
aromatic  firewood  for  the  hearth.  A  circle 
of  evergreens  above  a  fann  pond  not  only 
keeps  the  water  clear  and  unsilted,  but 
does  not  litter  the  pond  with  leaves. 

The  initial  outlay  is  small.  No  special 


PINE  and  SPRUCE 
SEEDLINGS 

Best  Varieties 
For  Christmas  Trees 

Writ*  for  free  catalog 

VAN'S  PINES  NURSERY 

West  Olive.  Michigan 


BUTLER 


metal  farm  buildings 
store  it  flat  at 
lowest  cost  per  bushel 


Weather-tight,  rodent-proof  Butler  metal  farm  build-  Butler  Force-Aire  dries  crops  in  storage.  This  permits 
ings  keep  every  crop  dry  and  in  top  condition.  you  to  harvest  earlier  and  reduce  field  losses. 


Economical.  You  get  grain  storage  at  less  cost  per  bushel  in  pre¬ 
engineered  Butler  flat  storage  buildings  than  in  any  other  type.  Mass 
production  lowers  prices,  insures  uniform  punching  and  forming  of  all 
parts  for  fast,  low-cost  erection. 

Keep  crops  safe.  Grain  in  Butler  flat  storage  buildings  is  spread  out, 
not  piled  deep.  This  allows  in-storage  drying  with  Butler  Force-Aire 
equipment.  Force-Aire  helps  prevent  overheating,  controls  insect  ac¬ 
tivity.  Butler  buildings  are  fire-safe,  weather-tight,  rodent-proof — keep 
crop-quality  high  for  top  prices,  better  feed  and  seed. 

Never  idle.  Butler  storage  buildings  perform  a  variety  of  farm  uses 
when  no  crops  are  in  storage.  Big  doors,  pole-free  interiors,  straight  side- 
walls  permit  easy  maneuvering  of  large  machinery,  spacious  storage. 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

7378  East  13lh  StrMt.  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri  . 

Pleas,  send  me  more  information  about  Butler  flat  | 

storage  buildings.  | 

Nome _ • 

RFD - Town - -  j 

County . . . State -  I 

_ _ _ _ _ _ - _ --J 


Manufacturers  of  Buildings  •  Oil  Equipment 
Form  Equipment  •  Dry  Cleaners  Equipment 
Outdoor  Advertising  Equipment 
Custom  Fabrication 

Soles  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  Richmond,  Calif. 
Houston,  Tex.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Atlanta,  Go. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Chicago,  III.  •  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  •  New  York  Cty  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C.  •  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 
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BRUSHCUTTER 


“Cutting  Christmas  trees  is  a  snap  with  the  Hoffco  H.D.*,"  according  to  Bill 
Van  Slooten  of  Vans  Pines,  West  Olive,  Michigan.  Backed  by  a  5  H.P.,  2  cycle 
engine,  the  10"  circular  blade  makes  short  work  of  tree  cutting  up  to  6" 
diameter,  in  fact,  4  to  1  over  the  old  axe  methods,  saying  nothing  of  time  lost 
m  butt  resawing.  The  built-in  “Powermatic  Thumb  Button  Throttle  Control,” 
plus  the  positive  balance  360°  rotating  guide  handles,  snap  connected  to  the 
3-way  adjustable  shoulder  harness,  cuts  down  operator  fatigue.  Also,  these 
features,  along  with  an  all  position  carburetor,  allow  the  operator  to  cut  in  all 
positions  —  up,  down,  sideways,  vertical  cuts  or  horizontal  cuts.  OH  yes,  the 
weed  blade  accessory  is  invaluable  in  weed  clearing. 

Why  not  write  today  for  full  particulars  to  Dept.  H.  D./ 
Hoffco,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


Immediate  delivery  for  this  season’s  cutting. 


Hoffco,  inc. 


*Heavy  Duty  TM 


Richmond,  Indiana 


ONLY  FROM  STARK  BRO’S 


...can  you  get  STARK 
Exclusive  Leader  Varieties 
that  give  you  larger,  more 
delicious  fruit . . .  QUICKER! 


RUSH  COUPON  FOR  NEW 

STARK  BRO’S 

Fruit  Tree  and  Landscape 


See  STARK’S 
World  Famouo 
DWARF  and  STANDARD 

FRUIT  TREES 

Now  grow  your  own  de¬ 
licious  tree-ripe  fruit  in 
your  yard  withStark  DWARF  Apple, 
Peach  and  Fear  trees.  Grow  giant  size, 
super-quality  fruits  on  shrub-size 
trees.  Ideal  for  ornamental  plantii^ , 
borders,  too!  Grow  only  8-12'  high. 


FREE  ! 

Just  write  today  and  get  absolutely  FREE 
our  new  64-jMge  Stark  Bro’s  Landscape  and 
Fruit  Tree  Catalog.  It’s  all  in  color;  pack^ 
with  useful  information  and  planting  ideas. 
Filled  with  natural  color  pictures  m  Stark 
Bro’s  Prize  Winning  Roses,  gorgeous  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  lovely  Vines  and  Snade  Trees. 
Y oir  11  see  the  amazing  U.S.  Plant  Patented 
or  Trade  Marked  Fruits,  including  Stark 
Exclusive  Luther  Burbank  varieties.  Con* 


Glorious  Stark  Roses 

Sec  newest  Stark  and 
Burbank  Rose  varieties , 
...  as  weU  as  all  the  old 
rose  favorites,  too! 
In  their  natural  color! 


You  Can  Maka  Easy 
EXTRA  MONEY 

Our  plan  makes  money  for  many 
ambitious  folks.  We  paid  our 
spare-  time  top  notchera  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $2,410.34  each  last  year. 
CHECK  COUPON  for  MONEY 
MAKING  OUTFIT  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  There’s  no  obligation. 


STARK  BRO’S 

NURSCRICS  AND  ORCHARDS  CO. 
Dopt.  2168)  Louisiana,  Missouri 


tains  valuable  Landscape  planning  guide. 
Stark  Bro’s  now  celebrating  141st  year! 
Write  for  your  FREE  catalog  TODAY! 


YOURS  FREE  —  Mail  Coupon  Now 


I  STMKBIIO'S  NURSCfMKSsDBpt.  2U8  | 

ITowb  09  LBnislaMp  MIaabmH  i 

Please  send  me  FREE  STARK  BRO'S  BIG  NEW  I 


COLOR  PHOTO  LANDSCAPE- FRUIT  CATA- 
1X>G. .  .contains  valaable  Home  Landscape  Plan¬ 
ning  Guide. 

D  Send  me  your  special  offer  for  early  orders. 


iBt  Initial  2nd  Initial  LMt  Name 

B.F.D.  or  Str^  Addraasl^’ary  importentl* 


LI*OBt  Offlc«  Stata  I 

Q  Cheek  hare  for  extra  n»oney  osportunity.  I 


equipment  is  needed ;  trees  are  cheap.  A  thousand  pine  seedlings, 
enough  to  plant  an  acre,  can  be  had  for  as  little  as  $15.  Price 
alone  is  a  poor  decider.  A  typical  eastern  nursery’s  catalog  offers 
10-tol8-inch,  3-year-old  Scotch  pine  seedlings,  not  transplanted, 
at  $30  a  thousand.  The  same  nursery  offers  6-to- 10-inch,  4-year- 
old  Scotch  pine,  twice  transplanted,  at  $75  a  thousand.  The 
smaller,  higher-priced  transplants  would  produce  superior  trees 
in  a  shorter  time,  primarily  because  transplanting  develops  better 
root  systems.  Likewise,  loss  from  drouth  and  weed  competition 
is  always  greater  when  untransplanted  seedlings  are  used. 

Nurseries  ship  in  early  spring.  Trees  should  be  heeled  in,  in  a 
shady  location,  if  immediate  planting  is  inconvenient.  The 
heeled-in  trees  should  be  covered  with  moist  earth  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  their  tops  until  planting  time.  As  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  planting  should  get  under  way. 

Soil  needs  are  not  fussy.  Highly  fertile  ground  encourages 
weed  competition  with  high  tree  loss  or  fast  tree  growth  which 
causes  spindliness.  Steep,  rocky  areas  make  care  and  harvest 
difficult.  Mai-sh  ground  is  unsuitable.  Soil  of  medium  fertility, 
w'ith  at  least  fair  drainage,  is  best,  located  where  block  planting 
is  possible,  with  access  lanes  established  for  harvesting  and  fire 
protection. 

A  mattock  is  the  only  tool  needed  for  planting  in  stony  ground; 
in  soft  soil  a  spade  or  planting  bar  works  better.  The  simplest 
method  is  to  scalp  off  the  sod  with  a  mattock  or  grub  hoe,  then 
drop  the  seedling  into  a  slip  made  by  driving  the  mattock  straight 
into  the  soil.  The  tree  is  firmed  with  the  foot,  a  pace  forw’ard  is 
made  for  spacing,  and  the  operation  repeated. 

Plants  should  be  carried  in  a  bucket  with  the  roots  covered 
with  a  thin,  soupy  mud-and-water  mixture.  Two  men  work  to 
better  advantage.  One  opens  holes  in  rows  previously  staked,  the 
other  carries  and  drops  the  plants.  A  third  man  can  hasten  the 
job  by  firming  and  straightening  the  trees. 

“The  catalogs  say  one  man  ought  to  be  able  to  plant  1000  trees 
a  day,”  says  Ed  Bonzo.  “Half  that  is  a  good  day’s  work.  The 
most  I’ve  ever  planted  alone  in  a  day  was  700  and  I  couldn’t 
straighten  up  after  the  day  was  over.” 

A  number  of  makes  of  planting  machines,  most  of  them  for 
3-point  tractor  hook-up,  are  on  the  market,  with  price  tags  in 
the  $350  range.  With  them,  a  three-man  team  of  driver,  planter- 
operator,  and  follower  to  right  misplants,  can  set  10,000  trees 
daily.  Custom  planting  is  available  in  some  areas.  Smith’s  Forest 
Tree  Nursery  of  Magnolia,  Ohio,  does  planting  on  contract, 
supplying  trees  dug  within  24  hours  prior  to  planting  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  guarantee  of  90  per  cent  survival. 

Mechanical  plantings  give  accurate  spacing.  Spacing  is  im¬ 
portant.  Width  of  mowing  equipment  enters  the  picture,  species 
of  trees  alter  it  and  stage  of  harvest  has  influence  on  spacing. 
Specialists  disagree  on  distance,  with  recommendations  at  wide 
variance.  These  are  typical: 

3  feet  by  3  feet . 4840  trees  per  acre 

4  feet  by  4  feet . 2722  trees  per  acre 

5  feet  by  5  feet . 1742  trees  per  acre 

6  feet  by  6  feet . 1210  trees  per  acre 

Most  growers  use  the  wide  spacings  since  a  7-foot  tree,  the  most 
popular,  in  most  varieties  has  a  base  spread  of  4  to  5  feet. 
Superior  trees  are  harvested  each  Christmas,  with  the  remainder 
thinned  as  necessary  to  grow  timber  or  posts.  Close  spacing  is 
practiced  by  those  who  have  a  sale  for  2-foot,  live,  potted  trees, 
a  growing  market  in  some  areas.  Trees  are  selected  as  a  thinning 
operation.  The  following  season  further  thinning  is  done,  with 
3-foot  trees  sold  as  table  trees.  In  this  system,  every  other  row  is 
cut  out  completely  for  table  use.  That  year,  or  the  following  year 
when  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  is  reached,  every  other  tree  in  the 
remaining  rows  is  harvested.  Spacings  originally  set  at  3  feet 
become  6  feet  intervals,  which  is  about  right  for  trees  to  develop 
into  syTnmetrical  trees  6  or  7  feet  in  height.  The  system  gives  an 
earlier  cash  return  and  brings  in  crops  for  3  or  4  seasons. 

Care  the  first  season  is  primarily  a  case  of  mowing  the  weeds. 
Where  planting  has  been  carefully  spaced,  mowing  in  both  di- 
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rcctions  is  easier.  Where  possible,  Ed  Bonzo 
uses  a  garden  tractor  equipped  with  either 
a  sickle  bar  or  a  rotary  mower  attach¬ 
ment.  On  his  steeper,  rocky  acres,  Bonzo 
makes  quick  work  of  the  weeds  with  a 
power  scythe,  mowing  a  circle  around 
each  tree  with  the  shoulder-carried,  gas- 
engincd  new  tool.  “Even  mowing  is  un¬ 
necessary,”  says  Bonzo,  “unless  the  grass 
becomes  high.  Planting  in  sod  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Low  grass  and  clipped  weeds 
hold  moisture,  like  a  mulch.” 

Grazing  is  never  permitted.  The  young 
trees  must  be  watched  for  dead  shoots  and 
bare  branches  which  indicate  insect  dam¬ 
age.  Bag  worms  are  Bonzo’s  worst  pests. 
Hand  spraying  the  30-acres  of  individual 
Christmas  trees  with  two  pounds  per  acre 
each  of  DDT  and  arsenate  of  lead  used 
to  be  a  chore.  Most  of  his  land  is  too 
steep  for  a  tank  sprayer.  “This  year  I  beat 
the  bugs,”  he  says.  “An  airplane  spray 
did  the  job.  My  30  acres  of  timber  and 
Christmas  trees  cost  me  a  total  of  $130, 
but  it  was  well  worth  it.  I’ve  only  found 
two  bag  worms  all  season.” 

The  newly  adopted  USDA  gradings  in 
trees  make  shearing  more  important  than 
ever.  Most  trees  profit  by  it,  though  pines 
require  it  more  than  other  varieties.  Shear¬ 
ing  starts  in  June  or  July  with  some  varie¬ 
ties,  but  can  be  delayed  until  fall  with 
other  kinds.  Winter  nipping  of  terminal 
buds  is  often  done.  This  practice,  like  the 
practice  of  the  deliberate  scarring  of  the 
bark  of  the  lower  trunk,  is  designed  to 
slow  up  growth  to  increase  density,  as  well 
as  to  aid  shapeliness.  Every  tree  has  to  be 
sized  up  and  altered  as  necessary.  “'S'ou 
don’t  have  to  baby  them,  but  when  they 
need  shearing,  you  can’t  put  it  off,”  Ed 
Bonzo  cautions. 

Shearing  is  done  with  a  hedge  shears 
or  a  pruning  knife.  Methods  vary,  but 
the  primary  aim  is  to  prune  to  a  single 
leader  and  to  slow  up  growth  to  about  12 
inches  a  season,  with  a  dense,  conical  tree 
resulting.  Each  variety  reacts  differently 
to  the  method  and  time  of  shearing.  “It’s 
a  fairly  new  science,”  says  Bonzo.  “Every¬ 
body  has  a  pet  theory.  Most  states  publish 
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SO  EASY  a  twy  can  operate  it!  Just  swing  the  grinding  wheel 
back  and  forth— agaiatt  the  sickle.  Faster,  more  uniform  grind¬ 
ing  gives  longer-lasting  cutting  edge  to  every  sickle  section. 


INVEST  in  the  NEW  Lantz  "Swinging"  Sickle  Grinder  NOW. 
See  how  quickly  it  pays  for  itself.  Easier  cutting  saves  tractor 
power.  Saves  "Stop  and  Go"  mowing,  clearing  clogged  sickles. 


CLIP  THIS  AD  for  free  folder.  Name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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20  MILLION  TREES 


THERE  IS 
A  DIFFERENCE 

^  Heavy  Roots  and 
Sturdy  Tops  of  bundle 
of  15  Musser  Seedlings 
compared  with  IS  Or¬ 
dinary  Seedlings. 
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with  wholesale  planting  list.  Ask  for  our 
famous  Christmas  Tree  Growers*  Guide. 


MAKE  YOUR  IDLE  LAND  PAY 
YDU  A  HANDSOME  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  Trees  and  Timber  Crops 

It  pays  to  plant  the  best.  There  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  trees  as  in  common  and  purebred  live¬ 
stock.  Musser  trees  grow  and  thrive  because  ol 
Good  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste  time  and  mone> 
on  inferior  stock. 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  a* 

LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE  —  such  as 


SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE  Per  1000 

Very  best  Christmas  Tree  strain.  From  seed  colleclrd 
by  our  men  from  selected  parent  trees.  Healthy, 
sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.  Seedlings  3-6" .  $25.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings  4-8"  .  35.00 

4-yr.  Transplants  8-14" . 100.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE  Per  1000 

2- yr.  Seedlings  3-6"  . $25.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings  8-14" .  45.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE — Fast  growing.  Per  1000 

Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees. 

2-yr.  Seedlings  5-10"  .$35.00 

4- yr.  Transplants  8-14"  .  80.00 

DOUGLAS  FIR— Hardy.  Per  1000 

2- yr.  Seedlings  4-8"  $30.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings  5-10"  .  45.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE — Superior  stock.  Per  1000 

3-yr.  Seedlings  3-6"  $30.00 

3-yr.  Seedlings  8-12"  .  60.00 


Mauy  other  Evergreeus,  Hardwood,  Ornamental  and  Shade  T rees 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 


BOX  6-L 
INDIANA,  PA. 


STOP  FREEZING 


here’s  heat  you  can  take  anywhere 


The  new  Knipco  “Thrifty-50”  portable  heater 
gets  rid  of  your  cold  weather  blues.  You  can 
use  it  for:  making  outside  repairs;  heating  im¬ 
plement  sheds,  garages,  repair  shops,  pump, 
milk  or  pig  houses;  prewarming  tractor,  truck 
and  car  engines;  thawing  pumps  and  lines;  stay¬ 
ing  warm  in  milking  parlors;  heating  air  for  crop 
drying,  etc.  Plugs  into  any  110  volt  AC  outlet. 
Burns  6c  worth  of  kerosene  an  hour.  Puts  out 
almost  as  much  heat  as  a  small  home  furnace. 
Weighs  only  42  lbs.  And  it’s  priced  low. 

So  stop  freezing.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for 
jree  illustrated  heater  folders.  No  obligation. 


CLIP  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS 

KNIPCO  Division  of  Knickerbocker  Products  Co. 

Dept.  Q,  Box  413,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 

Without  obligation,  send  me  free  illustrated 
folders  on  Knipco  heaters. 

NAME - 

ADDRESS - 

POST  OFFICE - 
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It  seems  like  hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  wbat  I 
don’t  receive  a  letter  from  someone  asking 
when  and  where  to  plant  a  stand  of  trees. 

As  far  as  the  “where”  is  concerned,  that’s  easy, 
The  answer  is  mainly  one  of  economics  — of 
deciding  which  acres  are  the  poorest  producers 
of  crops  and  forage  or  are  too  steep  for  effi¬ 
cient  farming.  Since  trees  thrive  on  land  that’s 
often  unprofitable  for  other  crops,  they  rate 
mighty  high  as  an  investment.  ^ 

And,  unless  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
sod,  no  preparation  at  all  is  necessary.  A  man 
who  plants  his  seedlings  in  a  heavy  bluegrass 
sod  though,  might  well  experience  a  100  per 
cent  failure.  Not  only  does  the  grass  furnish 
heavy  competition  for  moisture,  nutrients  and 
light,  but  it’s  a  favorite  hiding  spot  for  field 
mice  and  grubs,  bolb  of  whom  feast  on  young 
seedlings  during  the  winter. 

So,  the  rule  is  to  plow  out  a  furrow  in  which 
to  plant  the  seedlings  when  the  site  is  in  heavy 
sod.  That  takes  care  of  the  “where.” 

If  hen  to  plant  depends  largely  on  the  area.  For 
example,  fall  is  the  more  acceptable  time  in 
North  Carolina  and  on  south.  In  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  other  parts  of  the  Midwest,  spring  is  best 
because  of  better  moisture  conditions  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  frost.  Best  advice  on  this  matter  can 
be  obtained  from  the  state  foresters  or  nurs¬ 
eries  which  supply  the  sctdllif|,s. 

Here  are  some  of  the  main  sources  of  forestry 
information: 

•  The  Forest  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  its  regional  offices  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  in  Alaska. 

•  The  State  Extension  Foresters  in  each  state. 

•  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (for  those 
in  the  TVA  region). 

•  Local  lumber  and  pulpwood  mills. 

Hibernution  in  the  winter  may  be  okay 
for  bears,  but  it  certainly  doesn't  set  well 
with  Irving  Stewart,  owner  of  an  80-acre 
farm  at  Warroad,  Minn. 

Never  one  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  the 
snow  to  melt,  Mr.  Stewart  bought  a 
McCulloch  chain  saw  last  winter  and 
quickly  proceeded  to  cut  180  cords  of 
jack  pine  and  spruce  pulpwood,  1200 
cedar  posts,  75  cedar  poles,  plus  enough 
firewood  for  the  entire  season.  He  netted 
$1600  for  his  labor! 

Just  about  everyone  I’ve  talked  to  lately  who’s 
tried  the  new  McCulloch  Super  44  or  Super  55 
chain  saw  tells  me,  “There’s  nothing  like  it.” 
For  sheer  cutting  power  and  light  weight, 
there’s  never  been  a  chain  saw  pair  to  compare 
with  these  yellow  devils.  The  Super  44  (direct- 
drive)  weighs  only  19  lb  and  packs  6.5  horse¬ 
power;  the  Super  55  (gear-drive)  tips  the 
scales  at  22  lb  and  registers  6.5  hp.  If  you  want 
to  cut  lots  of  wood  faster  and  easier  than  ever 
before,  one  of  these  two  is  just  the  ticket. 

For  more  details  on  McCulloch’s  new  Power 
Pair,  just  write  to  me.  Will  Rusch,  McCulloch 
Tree  Topics  Bureau,  6101  West  Century  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  45,  California.  I’ll  send  you  a  free 
colorfully  illustrated  folder  in  a  jiffy. 
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bulletins  on  it,  but  the  best  sources  of 
information  are  growers’  associations  and 
state  tree  farm  demonstration.” 

Even  with  care,  5000  trees  per  acre 
don’t  add  up  to  $5,000.  Neglected  stands 
often  yield  no  more  than  a  half  dozen 
good  trees  per  acre.  With  well-managed 
stands,  tree  farmers  consider  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  from  25  to  50  top  quality  trees 
each  year  and  continuing  for  years  a  good 
average  per  acre.  That  is  for  mixed  plant¬ 
ings.  By  a  fairly  new  practice,  stump  cul¬ 
ture,  additional  income  results  in  tree  sales 
from  regrowth  of  sprouts  from  large 
stumps  in  cut-over  plantations. 

Ed  Bonzo  sells  about  600  trees  at  his 
roadside  stand  each  season.  They  retail  at 
from  $3.50  to  $5.00.  “It  will  never  make 
me  rich,”  Ed  has  said,  “but  there  are 
other  dividends.  Maybe  I’m  a  sentimental 
old  fool,  but  I  like  to  think  I’m  doing 
more  than  just  selling  trees  like  merchan¬ 
dise.  I  feel  like  I’m  part  of  the  Christmas 
celebration  in  half  a  thousand  homes. 
Years  ago  when  I  sold  my  first  trees,  I 
knew  I  was  in  the  right  business.  It  was 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  a  cold  December 
day,  and  with  the  sale  of  a  few  trees  and 
other  produce  at  the  stand,  I  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  waiting.  There  was  this  small 
kid,  maybe  five  years  old.  Belonged  to  one 
of  the  cars,  I  guess.  But  he  had  a  sticky 
nickel  in  one  hand  and  the  other  was 
clutching  a  little  tree  of  mine  as  if  he  were 
holding  eternity  in  his  hands,  with  his 
heart  ready  to  burst.  He  was  just  a  small 
boy  and  it  was  just  a  tree,  but  it  gave  me 
the  feeling  that  I  was  doing  more  than 
making  a  living  from  the  land;  I  was 
making  a  lot  of  people  happy,  bringing 
families  closer  together,  helping  spread 
good  will  toward  men.” 

Editor’s  Note:  State  Foresters  in  each  state, 
usually  located  at  the  state  experiment  farms, 
can  supply  lists  of  local  nurseries  who  special¬ 
ize  in  seedling  Christmas  trees.  A  representa¬ 
tive  list  of  national  nurseries  who  sell  trees  for 
tree  plantations  is  available  from  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly,  22  East  I2th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 

The  new  Christmas  tree  grading  standards 
that  went  into  effect  November  1  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Christmas  Tree 
Growers  Association  and  several  state  associa¬ 
tions.  They  can  be  obtained  from  your  state 
forester  or  from  any  of  the  state  nursery  men’s 
associations. 
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Ariens  new  JET  is  the  easiest 
handling,  low-cost  tiller  made! 
S-L-O-W,  steady  tilling  speed; 
8'  to  20"  tillage  width  for  easy 
seedbed  preparation  and  culti¬ 
vating.  Briggs  and  Stratton  2^ 
h.p.  engine;  "Lo-Tone"  muffler; 
fingertip  controls;  free-swinging 
depth  bar.  For  Just  Easy  Till¬ 
ing  ...  try  the  Ariens  JET! 


MORE  MODELS!  MORE  VERSATILITY! 


MORE  VALUE  .  . 
TILLER  LINE! 

Ariens  YARDSTER  - 
for  home  garden¬ 
ers.  2-speed  wheel 
drive;  tills  .  .  . 
mows  .  .  .  sprays 
.  .  .  clean  snow! 
Ariens  MULTIMATIC 
—  for  professional 
gardenen.  16"  til¬ 
ler  with  revenible 
handle  for  2-speed, 
2-direction  use 
with  front  or  rear- 
mounted  Insta- 
Hitch  attachments. 
Ariens  TRANS-A- 
MATIC-for  heavy 
duty  tilling.  Non¬ 
slip  differential 
ends  wheel  slip¬ 
page.  20"  or  28" 
tillage. 


IN  THE  ARIENS 


Write  for  free  literature. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited. 


_  117  Calumet  Street  Brllllon,  Wisconsin 


S^NURSIRY  BOOK?^' 

S9th  Annivfflrvfflry  Catalog  and  Quid# 
Ameiica's  flnoat  nuraory  book.  60  laivo  pages. 
Gorgeous  natural  colors.  Wonderful  values  In— » 
PKimig  NORTHKIIN  CROWN  CVKRORKCNS 
Shade  Trees  Roses  Rrult  Trees 

Perennials  Shrubs  Berry  Plants 

Hundreds  of  low-cost  planting  suggestions  In 
this  great  Earl  Perris  Nursery  1958  Catalog  and 
Planting  Guide  FREE!  Write 

Sari  Perris  Nursery 
429  Bridge  Bt..  Hampton,  Iowa 
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How  16  acres  daily  of  slick¬ 
surfaced,  road-hard,  rope-tough 


alfalfa  plowing 


prove 


4=5  PLOW  TD-6 
is  a  big  money-maker! 


At  only  three-quarter  throttle  and  in  third  gear,  this  4-5 
plow  International  TD-6  crawler  takes  the  McCormick'^ 
No.  16  heavy-duty  plow— with  four  “16’s”  cutting  seven 
inches  deep! 

That  means  16  acres  of  high-grade,  right-timed  plow¬ 
ing  daily— on  only  20  gallons  of  diesel  fuel.  And  that’s  on 
drouth-hardened  soil,  “roped  down”  with  alfalfa  roots,  and 
so  “greasy”  on  top  it  makes  rubber  lose  its  grip. 

“Cog-locomotive”  traction  proves  the  TD-6  has  weight 
and  horsepower  correctly  balanced.  The  broad  tracks 

Prove  the  big  money-making  capacity  of  the  new  4-5 

plow,  42  hp  drawbar  hp  TD-6.  Compare  its  big-load 
push  or  pull  to  anything  else  in  ite  size  on  wheels  or 
tracks.  Try  the  TD-6  for  operating  ease  and  economy— 
for  all-soil,  all-weather,  all-terram  performance.  TVy  it 
on  tough  conservation  jobs,  like  pond-building,  land- 
clearing,  or  reclamation.  See  your  International  dealer 
or  distributor  for  a  demonstration! 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

Inifnatlonol  Horvntar  ProdwcH  pay  lor  Ihoanolvot  io  mo — Farm  Tractors  and  Equipmont 
...  Twins  ...  Cammarcial  Wh««l  Tractors...  Mator  Trucks  ...  Construction  Equipmont— 
Gonorol  Office,  Chicago  1 ,  Illinois. 


keep  22  wide  grousers  and  22  broad  shoes  giving 
heavy-duty  ground-grip  and  plank-like  support— 
all  the  time! 

Clean  exhaust  proves  load-matching,  cost-cut¬ 
ting  fuel  pump  precision.  Steady,  full-load  pulling 
certifies  to  positive  temperature  control  by  the 
new  pressurized  cooling  system.  Smooth,  tough- 
spot  lugging  confirms  the  power-transfer  efficiency 
of  new  Cerametallic  engine  clutch  facings! 

And  you  command  TD-6  great  earning  capac- 
ity  on  a  new  rubber-padded  seat— up  in  the  “see- 
all”  zone,  above  dust  and  heat! 


International  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Oept.  FQ-12 
Chicago  80,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  free  material  checked: 

□  4>3  plow  Bonus- Powered  International 
TO-6  Crawler  (CR-638-G) 

Q  McCormick®  Moldboard  plow  booklet 
(CR-1033-G) 
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AMERICAN 

completely  automatic 

GRAIN  DRYER 

ONE  BUnON  COHTROL*  OPERATES  UNAHEWDED 

Check  these 
outstanding  features 

V'AUTOMATICALLY  performs 
all  drying  operations — loading, 
drying,  shrinkage,  cooling  and  un¬ 
loading,  continuously  repeating 
full  cycle  until  entire  supply  of  wet 
groin  is  exhausted.  Then  shuts  off 
automatically. 

ADVANCED  ENGINEERING— 

Simplicity  of  design;  one  push 
button  controls  operation. 
RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION— 
Built  to  take  hard  use. 

)/LOW  COST — Unmotched  drying 
capacity  per  investment  dollar — 
unbelievably  low  cost  operation — 
lowest  horsepower  requirements 
ever.  ^ 

INCAPACITIES— Models  to  handle 
requirements  ranging  from  small¬ 
est  form  to  largest  elevator. 

|N COMPLETE — An  entire  handling 
system  which  will  fit  into  your 
present  operotion  without  special 
adaptation. 

y'  SAFETY — New  unmatched  stand¬ 
ards  controlling  pilot  and  power 
failure,  excessive  heat,  low  gas 
supply.  Has  automatic  ignition. 
Burns  low-pressure  LP  gas  vapor 
with  BTU  capacities  up  to 
10,000,000  per  hour. 
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1  AMERICAN  FARM 
IF- EQUIP.  SALES  CO. 

1  Dapl. 

Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 

1  FQ 

1 

1 

Please  send  me  details  on  your  new 
American  Automatic  Grain  Dryer. 

1  NAME 

1 
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CASE  OF  THE  NAUGHTY  NITRATES 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

First  step  was  to  take  a  botanical  survey 
of  the  plants,  to  analyze  them  and  deter¬ 
mine  if  any  of  them  could  be  blamed  for 
the  abortions.  The  botanists  idendfied  over 
90  different  species  of  plants  in  the  wild 
pastures,  some  50  in  the  tame  pastures. 

In  the  meantime  the  agronomy  and  the 
agricultural  chemistry  departments  care¬ 
fully  studied  all  events  that  seemed  in  any 
way  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  problem. 
There  was  the  mystifying  case  of  the  two 
silos  at  the  college  which  were  filled  with 
alternate  loads  of  grass  from  the  same 
field.  Silo  gas  poured  from  the  one,  the 
other  was  completely  free  from  the  toxic 
stuff.  The  only  explanation  seemed  to  be 
that  the  length  of  cut  differed. 

They  studied  a  report  on  1 7  cows  which 
aborted  on  silage  fed  out  of  a  silo  which 
a  hired  man  had  sealed  with  old  ammonia 
nitrate  bags  w’hich  he  wet  down  with 
water.  Their  attention  was  called  to  a  herd 
of  140  beef  cows  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  ignored  a  lush  field  of  canary  grass 
and  sweet  clover  and  beat  a  path  to  a 
patch  of  stinging  nettles  which  they  de¬ 
voured  with  relish.  Eighty-four  of  them 
aborted. 

And  there  was  the  case  of  the  marsh 
farmer  who  had  gotten  a  100  per  cent  calf 
crop  four  or  five  years  in  a  row  despite 
the  troubles  of  all  his  neighbors.  The  only 
distinction  that  could  be  noted  in  his  oper¬ 
ation  was  that  he  did  probably  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  keeping  the  weeds  down. 

The  soils  in  the  marsh  area  were  found 
to  contain  an  average  of  300  to  450 
pounds  per  acre  of  available  nitrogen,  10 
to  20  pounds  available  phosphorus,  and  70 
to  90  pounds  available  potassium.  The 
pH  ranged  from  5.0  to  8.0. 

In  the  spring  of  ’56,  M.  P.  Pinkerton, 
the  county  agent  at  Stevens  Point,  called 
a  meeting  of  interested  farmers  and  others 
to  plan  an  attack  from  all  angles.  After  a 
wide  variety  of  suggestions  had  been  heard 
from  the  floor,  Julian  Sund,  a  member  of 
the  agronomy  staff,  focused  attention 
upon  the  conditions  which  seemed  to  the 
college  people  to  be  doing  the  damage. 

“We  know  that  cattle  deaths  are  caused 
by  oat  hay  in  Wyoming  and  other  western 
states,”  Sund  began.  “These  deaths  were 
found  to  be  caused  by  nitrates  which  are 
stored  in  the  stems  of  the  oats.  This  seems 
to  happen  when  the  oats  are  growing  in 
shade,  or  in  deep  valleys  where  there  are 
few  hours  of  sunshine  per  day.  It  is  also 
know-n  that  some  of  the  plants  growing  up 
here  will  store  an  excess  of  nitrates.  We 
know  elderberry  contains  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  nitrate,  and  possibly  other  weeds,  too, 
will  store  nitrate.  Since  large  amounts  of 
nitrate  will  kill  a  cow,  perhaps  smaller 
amounts  may  kill  the  fetus  and  not  affect 
the  cow.  Whether  this  could  be  the  cause 
of  the  abortions  or  not  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  want  to  try  to  find  out.” 

Then  Sund  went  on  to  explain,  in  gen- 


Only  Farmway  gives  yau  these  outstanding 
strength  and  performance  features. 
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3  DRIVE  UNITS — to  provide  the  right  power 
unit  for  your  barn  —  assure  dependable, 
trouble-free  performance.  1^4  to  H.P. 

Farmway  barn  cleaners  feature  a  choice 
of  3  chain  sizes  t/^",  and  to  provide 
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«  ONE-MAN  Sawmill  pro- 
th,  true-cut  lumber  from 
wood  lot  .  .  .  Easily 
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eral,  how  the  nitrate  might  do  the  dirty 
work,  being  careful  to  emphasize  that  his 
explanation  was  a  greatly  simplified  ver¬ 
sion,  and  was  not  completely  proven.  “The 
nitrates,”  he  said,  “are  taken  in  and  are 
changed  to  nitrites  in  the  cow’s  stomach. 
The  nitrite  changes  the  hemoglobin  of 
the  blood  to  methemoglobin  which  does 
not  carry,  or  release,  oxygen  to  the  fetus; 
so  the  fetus  dies  and  is  aborted.  If  large 
enough  amounts  of  nitrates  are  eaten,  the 
cow  may  die  from  suffocation.” 

Madison  Wright,  another  member  of 
the  agronomy  staff  of  the  College,  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  group  that  none  of  the  90 
weeds  were  known  to  be  toxic,  and  that 
none  of  the  known  toxic  substances  caus¬ 
ing  death  of  the  animals  are  known  to 
cause  abortion  without  other  symptoms 
of  poisoning. 

Sund’s  thesis  appealed  to  the  farmers  as 
worth  a  try.  They  formed  the  Buena  Vista 
Research  Association;  A1  Brown  let  them 
have  one  of  his  40-acre  fields  with  a 
known  history  of  abortion  for  an  experi¬ 
mental  plot  and  the  Portage  County  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  helped  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  eight  heifers  to  supplement  the 
dozen  loaned  by  the  farmers  themselves 
for  test  animals  on  the  project. 

The  test  area  was  divided  in  half.  One 
half  was  sprayed  with  2,  4-D  and  2,  4,  5-T 
and  the  other  half  was  left  in  its  native 
state  as  a  control.  The  heifers  were  bred 
and  turned  on  the  plot  in  May.  Ten  out 
of  the  12  heifers  on  the  unsprayed  area 
aborted  within  a  month.  Only  one  out  of 
the  8  on  the  sprayed  area  aborted.  Nettles, 
elderberry,  boneset  and  golden  rod  seem  to 
be  the  chief  offenders,  though  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  weeds  will  also  store  nitrates. 

This  year  the  area  which  had  been 
sprayed  in  1956  was  again  given  the  same 
treatment  and  parts  of  it  were  also  given 
an  application  of  6-6-18ME  (ME  stands 
for  minor  elements)  fertilizer  at  the  rate 
of  700  pounds  per  acre.  As  the  experiment 
neared  its  end  this  fall  all  10  of  the  heifers 


New  Harper  Hybrid  Muekmelon 


TAILOR-MADE  FOR  GOURMETS 

This  first  gendrotion  hybrid,  bred  primarily  for  quality  of 
fruit,  has,  as  an  added  bonus,  unusually  vigorous  vines 
that  produce  heavy  yields  in  87  days. 

Flavor  delightfully  tasty— very  sweet  with  good  aroma 
and  unusual  tang. 

The  5  to  6  inch  fruits  are  round  to  oval,  not  ribbed  but 
well  covered  with  fine  netting.  Handy  to  refrigerate; 
attractive  to  serve.  The  orange  flesh  is  thick  and  solid. 

Give  if  o  trial  in  your  garden  this  yeor 

Send  o  Card  for  Our  Free  Catalog 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our 
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Big  Growthy  Calves  In 
the  milking  string  early 

with  New  Calf  Manna  and  Suckle 

CALF  MANNA  AND  SUCKLE,  fed 
from  the  very  first  day,  will 
put  big,  well  developed  heifers 
in  your  milking  string  4 
months  earlier  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average!  BILL  HITZ, 

Polk  City,  Iowa,  says:  “In  our 
opinion,  ^e  most  important 
time  of  an  animal’s  life  is  its 
first  six  months -we’ve  fed 
Calf  Manna  the  past  12  years. 

We  have  tried  many  other  calf  starters  and  we  always  go  back  to 
reliable  Calf  Manna.  We  get  stronger,  bigger  and  more  attractive 
calves  when  they’re  fed  Calf  Manna.  We  are  sold  on  Camation-Albers 
calf  plan.”  (Quoted  from  “Five  Farm  Case  Histories.”) 

ANY  FEED  DEALER  CAN  GET  CALF  MANNA  FOR  YOU. 


Clip  and  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

ALBERS  MlUING  COMPANY 
Dept.  FQ-1 27. 1 01 6  Central  St. 

Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  “Five  Farm  Case  Histories,” 
and  a  free  sample  of  Calf  Manna. 

Name _ 

Address  orR.F.D _ 
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Calf  Manna  fad  haifars  from 
ROSEBUD  FARM.  Polk  City.  Iowa. 


There’s  greater  per  acre  yield 
with  RAIN 
in  the  field! 


That’s  why  on  farms  and  ranches  across  the  nation  . . . 
around  the  world,  you’ll  find  more  Rain  Birds  than  any  other  type 
sprinkler.  Made  with  a  minimum  of  moving  parts  to  wear  or 
require  servicing,  Rain  Birds  stay  on  the  job,  performing  day 

in  and  day  out  with  maximum  efficiency  and  dependability. 


Remember,  if  it  hasn’t  the  name... 
it  isn’t  the  same.  Specify  RAIN  BIRD! 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 
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k,  CALIFORNIA 
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RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFC.  CO. 
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(CANADA)  LTD. 

VANCOUVER  4,  B  C 
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on  the  sprayed  areas  and  on  the  sprayed  and  fertilized  areas  were 
still  carrying  live  calves.  All  17  of  those  on  the  untreated  area 
had  aborted  before  mid-summer. 

Dr.  Joseph  Simon,  a  member  of  the  veterinary  science  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University,  noted  certain  symptoms  in  the  aborted 
fetuses  and  their  placentas  which  heretofore  have  never  been 
described  and  have  not  been  associated  with  abortions  caused 
by  Bangs  or  other  diseases.  Dr.  Frank  Douglas,  local  veterinarian 
at  Stevens  Point,  who  examined  the  experimental  cattle  twice  a 
w'eek,  told  how  signs  of  impending  abortion  are  never  apparent. 

.As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  the  Wisconsin  people  are 
ready  to  say  they  know  how  to  handle  their  problem  even  though 
they  confess  that  it  is  far  from  solved.  Apparently,  if  the  pastures 
are  fertilized  early  in  the  spring  to  give  the  grass  a  jump  on  the 
weeds;  and  if  they  are  then  managed  properly  by  spraying  and 
clipping,  not  only  can  the  nitrate  problem  be  licked  but  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  land  may  be  increased  anywhere  from  three- 
to  six-fold,  offering  a  tremendous  potential  for  beef  production. 

Adding  nitrogen  to  this  land,  which  is  already  overloaded  with 
the  element,  may  seem  like  pouring  gasoline  on  a  fire,  but  actu¬ 
ally  it  is  the  very  thing  needed  on  these  cold,  unbalanced  soils  to 
get  the  grass  away  to  a  flying  start  in  the  spring  before  it  runs 
into  competition  from  the  weeds. 

How  to  control  the  nitrate  content  of  plants  and  why  the  ni¬ 
trate  acts  as  it  does  on  cattle  are  still  moot  questions,  but  the 
odds  are  that  someone  is  going  to  come  up  with  some  pretty 
positive  answers  before  long. 


I  save  $800  to  $1,000 
on  feed  bills  each 
with  Portable 


In  Missouri 

In  Wisconsin,  the  nitrate  problem  is  mostly  related  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lowland  soils  high  in  nitrogen  and  weedy  plants  that 
have  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  storing  inorganic  nitrates. 
It  is  a  condition  peculiar  to  certain  localities.  But  in  Missouri  and 
other  states  the  problem  has  been  tied  up  with  plants  under  stress 
or  with  intensive  cropping  practices.  While  it  was  most  prevalent 
during  the  drouth  period  it  is  also  a  hazard,  as  Ross  Fleetwood, 
Missouri  extension  agronomist,  says,  “where  the  farmer  is  milk¬ 
ing  15  extra  cows  to  pay  for  the  new  bulk  tank.”  Intensification 
of  cropping  seems  to  trigger  it,  and  it  is  frequently  the  best 
farmers  with  the  best  cows  who  have  the  most  trouble.  As  the 
wave  of  cattle  deaths  swept  across  the  state  during  the  drouth 
it  was  found  that  there  went  with  it  a  positive  correlation  of 
high  nitrate  concentration  in  crops. 

Normally,  little  or  no  free  nitrate  will  be  found  in  a  growing 
crop.  A  reducing  agent  in  the  plant,  activated  by  water,  air,  and 
the  proper  pH,  transforms  the  nitrate  to  nitrite  and  then  to 
ammonia.  A  number  of  factors  may  cause  nitrate  accumulation. 
Some  of  these  factors  are:  drouth;  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil; 
soil  deficiency  in  certain  other  essential  elements;  or  any  dis¬ 
ruption  of  normal  plant  growth.  Oats,  wheat,  barley,  corn,  sor¬ 
ghum,  many  pasture  grasses  and  many  weeds  may  accumulate 
nitrates.  Once  the  crops  mature,  though,  the  danger  is  past.  The 
nitrates  accumulate  mainly  in  the  stalk  and  leaves,  below  the  ear 
in  corn,  for  example,  and  when  the  ear  is  formed  and  matured 
the  nitrates  disappear.  Analysis  of  some  forages  grown  in 
drouth  areas  in  Missouri  show  cornstalks  with  a  nitrate  content 
of  8.04  per  cent,  corn  silage  2.04,  second  cutting  alfalfa  hay  0.66, 
sorgo  silage  0.87.  According  to  Dr.  Arthur  Case,  professor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery,  University  of  Missouri,  “Any 
amount  of  nitrate  over  0.5  per  cent  in  the  total  ration  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  cause  of  trouble.”  Nitrate  at  a  0.75  per  cent  level  will  de¬ 
crease  milk  production  and  at  1.5  per  cent,  death  is  likely  to  occur. 

If  cattle  or  sheep  are  grazed  on  a  field  high  in  nitrates,  death 
can  be  expected  within  four  days.  Much  as  in  the  case  of  the 
abortions,  the  nitrate  is  reduced  to  nitrite  in  the  rumen,  the 
nitrite  acts  on  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood  changing  it  to  methe- 
mogloblin,  and  the  animal  dies  of  suffocation.  At  least,  that  is 
the  theory  at  this  moment.  Strangely,  some  individuals  seem  to 
be  much  more  susceptible  than  others. 

According  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Grayson,  a  physician  of  Perryville, 
Missouri,  cattle  can  also  die  from  nitrogen  dioxide  pneumonia. 
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Sprinkler  Irrigation 


says  Jack  Smith,  Dairy  farmer, 
Peapack,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Smith  operates  an  87  acre  dairy  farm  and 
has  a  herd  of  60  cows. 

He  reports,  "Before  I  had  portable  sprinkler  irri¬ 
gation,  I  had  to  buy  20  extra  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 
every  year,  costing  me  $800  to  $1,000,  Since  I  got 
my  sprinklers,  I  haven’t  bought  one  bit.  Irriga¬ 
tion  has  cut  my  feed  bills  one-third  and  also  has 
increased  my  milk  production  one-third.  In  fact,  I 
believe  I  would  have  been  forced  out  of  business 
these  last  years  if  it  weren’t  for  irrigation.” 

No  matter  what  you  produce  on  your  farm,  you 
should  investigate  the  profit  increases  you  can  en¬ 
joy  with  portable  sprinkler  irrigation.  Contact 
your  local  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 
dealer— you’ll  be  assured  of  getting  the  finest 
quality,  most  dependable 
portable  sprinkler  irriga- 
r  The  Finest  Products^^^H  tion  system  available. 

Made  with  Aluminum  u  c  i 
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His  theory  is  that  they  ferment  the  forage  in  their  rumen,  belch 
up  their  own  nitrogen  dioxide  and  inhale  the  gas. 

The  nitrate  content  of  the  feed  can  change  rapidly  in  a  silo  or 
even  in  the  open  air.  Research  workers  can  cite  any  number  of 
cases  to  demonstrate  the  latter  point.  There  was  the  field  of  oats 
a  farmer  intended  to  put  up  as  silage.  He  brought  a  sample  to  the 
University  to  have  it  tested  and  found  the  oats  contained  0.8  per 
cent  nitrate.  He  waited  a  few  days  before  cutting  it  and  when  he 
finally  put  it  in  the  silo,  the  nitrate  content  was  down  to  a  safe 
0.2  jrer  cent.  A  silo  full  of  corn  which  carried  a  lethal  dose  of 
nitrate  was  down  to  a  perfectly  safe  level  within  21  days.  Fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  silo  made  the  forage  safe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  can  play  dangerous  tricks 
with  fodder  or  hay  stacked  outside.  A  foggy  morning  bringing 
just  llie  right  conditions  for  certain  bacterial  activity  and  an 
otherwise  safe  stalk  field  or  hay  stack  turns  into  a  menace. 

Jay  Hrown,  Jr.,  a  registered  Hereford  breeder  at  Mexico, 
Missouri,  fell  victim  to  just  such  a  situation.  One  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  mid-December,  the  winter  following  the  big  drouth,  he 
went  out  to  his  barn  lot  and  found  1 7  of  his  cows  dead  or  dying. 
They  had  been  grazing  a  stalk  field  and  were  being  fed  some  hay 
besides.  Analysis  of  the  stalks  and  of  the  hay  showed  that  neither 
carried  enough  nitrates  to  be  fatal,  but  the  two  together,  plus  the 
peculiar  atmospheric  condition  present  that  morning,  did  the  job. 

.Another  interesting  case,  showing  what  damage  nitrates  can  do 
to  a  dairyman,  concerns  Ivan  Borman,  Fulton,  Missouri.  Bonnan 
bought  a  silo  full  of  silage  from  a  neighbor.  Soon  after  he  started 
to  feed  it,  his  cows  dropped  seriously  in  milk  production.  Then 
during  the  next  two  years,  he  lost  47  head  out  of  his  herd  of  100 
registered  Holsteins.  He  had  been  averaging  around  $2,100  a 
month  on  his  milk  check  before  he  ran  into  his  trouble;  now  his 
milk  checks  are  $600  or  less.  Borman  contends  that  unbeknown 
to  him  the  trouble-making  silage  had  been  tested  for  nitrates  and 
found  loaded  before  he  bought  it.  The  field  from  which  the  corn 
for  the  silage  had  been  cut  had  been  fertilized  with  150  pounds  of 
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OFTEN  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 

•  Big  rather  than  small  crops 

•  Thrifty  rather  than  unthrifty  livestock 

•  Small  rather  than  large  fertilizing  bills 


The  soil  of  your  farm,  your  orchards,  your  garden,  may  contain 
insufficient  trace  minerals  to  give  you  the  bmnper  crops  you  wsmt 
—keep  your  livestock  thrifty— make  your  garden  your  pride— 
step  up  your  farm  income. 

You,  like  many  fsirmers  and  growers  interested  in  building  soil 
fertility  at  low  cost,  will  want  to  test  Hybro-Tite.  Hybro-Tite  is  a 
hybrid  granite  gneiss  containing  potash  and  19  trace  minerals: 
aluminum,  silicon,  sodium,  titfuiium,  calcium,  phosphorus,  mag¬ 
nesium,  iron,  manganese,  strontium,  yttriiun,  silver,  zinc,  zir¬ 
conium,  lead,  nickel,  chromium,  copper,  vanadiiun. 

You  may  find  that  one  or  more  of  these  19  trace  minerals  found 
in  Hybro-Tite  will  free  valuable  elements  “locked  up”  in  your 
soil— make  them  available  to  your  plant  life  growth— r^uce  your 
fertilizing  bills. 

Soil  tests  made  before  and  after  soil  conditioning  with  Hybro- 
Tite  sometimes  show  more  fertilizing  elements  available  even 
after  cropping  than  before  Hybro-Tite  was  applied. 

Users  of  Hybro-Tite  have  reported  greatly  increased  yields  of 
grains,  grasses,  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  and  row  crops.  Hybro- 
Tite  is  slow  acting,  long  sustaining— one  of  the  least  expensive 
ways  of  building  soil  fertility.  Fall  is  a 
good  time  to  apply  Hybro-Tite,  let  it 
winter  and  weaker. 


Get  all  the  facts.  Write  for  FREE  24-page 
illustrated  booklet,  “As  Others  Tell  the 
Story  of  Hybro-Tite,”  containing  42  inter¬ 
esting  case  histories. 


SEND  25  Cents  for  63-Pago  Book  ‘'BREAD  from  STONES' 


A  Campbell  Crain  Dryer  will  MAKE  you  money.  Harvest 
grain  early  and  dry  it  with  your  Campbell.  This  reduces  the 
chance  of  loss  or  damage  from  weather,  insects,  wind — and 
you  get  more  grain  because  there  is  less  shattering.  A  Camp¬ 
bell  Grain  Dryer  will  SAVE  you  money  because  it  costs  so 
little  to  operate  and  maintain.  A  size  for  every  requirement — 
continuous  flow  or  batch  operation.  Write  for  details. 


THIS  63-PAGE  BOOK,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Julius  Hensel,  emi¬ 
nent  German  scientist, 
provides  a  wealth  of  valuable 
information.  Tells  how  min¬ 
eral  rich  granite  helps  build 
and  maintain  soil  fertiliW, 
how  soil  composition  affects 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of 
livestock,  how  soil  nutrient 
balance  reduces  certain  pest 
hazards,  etc.  Only  25^.  Mail 
coupon.  Get  your  copy  today. 


Uthioia,  Seargla 

□  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new/rce  bookUt, 
**Aa  OUtera  Tell  Uie  Story  of  Hyb^Tite.” 

□  I  enclose  26^  for  copy  of  the  63-page  book, 
"Bread  from  Stones." 
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ition  at  our 
serimental 


actual  nitrogen  per  acre  with  no  potash  or 
phosphorus  to  balance  it.  The  Callaway 
County  Court  records  attest  to  his  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  deal. 

The  Palmer  Brothers,  at  Ethlyn,  Mis¬ 
souri,  ran  into  nitrate  trouble,  but  not  be¬ 
cause  of  drouth.  They  were  irrigating  and 
green  chopping  19  acres  of  Sudan  grass 
for  100  cows.  The  land  had  been  heavily 
manured  (30  to  40  tons  per  acre)  and  had 
received  supplemental  nitrogen  year  after 
year.  Suddenly,  in  mid-summer,  20  cows 
lost  their  calves.  Leptospirosis  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  the  cause.  But  the  tests  for 
lepto  proved  negative  while  the  Sudan 
grass  showed  1.8  per  cent  potassium  ni¬ 
trate  equivalent.  The  manure  spreader  can 
be  just  as  responsible  as  the  fertilizer  bag 
for  a  high-nitrate  condition. 

The  point  has  been  made  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  nitrate  trouble  is  caused  not 
so  much  by  excessive  nitrogen  as  by  an 
imbalance  of  the  other  elements  in  the 
soil.  Acting  on  this  theory,  workers  from 
the  soils  department  and  the  agricultural 
chemistry  department  of  the  University 
took  approximately  1000  pounds  of  soil 
from  the  field  where  the  Sudan  had  been 
grown  and  gave  it  a  thorough  analysis  for 
the  basic  elements  and  trace  elements.  No 
imbalance  could  be  noted. 

Death  in  the  Silo 

Silo-Filler’s  Disease  (or  silo  gas  poisoning) 
is  another  aspect  of  the  nitrate  problem. 
Forages  high  in  nitrates  give  off  nitrogen 
dioxide,  a  yellow-colored,  deadly  gas,  for 
the  first  few  days  after  being  put  in  the 
silo.  The  concentration  of  the  gas  seems  to 
be  the  highest  the  first  and  the  third  day 
after  filling  and  usually  by  the  tenth  day 
the  gas  is  dissipated.  It  is  a  quick  and  vi¬ 
cious  killer.  Exposure  to  it  for  even  a  few 
minutes  can  be  fatal  and  in  sublethal  doses 
it  can  cause  injuries  which  will  linger  for  a 
long  time.  No  one  should  enter  a  newly 
filled  silo  until  the  blower  has  been  turned 
on  for  at  least  10  minutes  and  the  blower 
should  be  kept  going  all  the  time  anyone 
is  in  the  silo. 

Warning  of  the  dangers  of  silo  gas  (car¬ 
bon  dioxide  concentration  and  lack  of 
oxygen  are  also  common  silo  hazards).  Dr. 
Merle  Muhrer,  chairman  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  agricultural  chemistry  depart¬ 
ment,  says,  “A  person  may  inhale  its  va¬ 
pors  in  small  amounts  and  feel  no  immedi¬ 
ate  ill  effects.  However,  before  many  hours 
have  passed,  edema  of  the  lungs  develops 
and  the  victim  will  drown  in  his  own  body 
fluids  that  have  poured  into  the  lungs. 
With  still  smaller  amounts  of  nitrogen  di¬ 
oxide,  the  victim  may  apparently  recover 
and  then  later  have  a  relapse.  This  will 
cause  Silo-Filler’s  Disease  to  linger  for 
long  periods  before  recovery  or  death.” 

Cautionary  Measures 

Despite  the  trouble  high-nitrate  conditions 
are  causing,  there  is  no  reason  for  panic 
or  for  farmers  to  adopt  the  attitude  that 
nitrogen  should  be  taboo.  Nor  is  there 
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any  reason  to  throw  undue  suspicion  on 
the  kind  of  nitrogen  that  comes  in  bags 
or  tanks.  The  nitrogen  in  manure  can  do 
just  as  much  damage  as  the  commercial 
kind. 

The  most  sensible  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  be  aware  of  the  conditions  under 
which  nitrates  can  cause  trouble,  and  to 
know  the  symptoms  and  the  measures  to 
be  taken  if  trouble  actually  breaks  out. 
Heavy  fertilization  seems  to  have  little 
bearing  on  the  problem.  Nitrate  poison¬ 
ing  has  cropped  up  under  both  light  and 
heavy  nitrogen  applications.  The  condi¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  the  inter-action  of  the 
plant,  the  element  and  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions. 

Domestic  plants  seem  to  pile  up  the 
nitrate  only  when  they  are  under  stress — 
during  a  drouth,  or  when  there  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  sunlight — although  the  condition 
can  also  occur  as  a  result  of  intensive  crop¬ 
ping  practices  as  in  the  case  of  the  Palmer 
brothers. 

If  the  condition  is  suspected,  a  quick 
way  to  prove  the  presence  of  nitrates  in 
forage  is  by  the  diphenylamine  qualita¬ 
tive  test.  The  solution  consists  of  diphenyl¬ 
amine  and  concentrated  sulfuric  acid 
and,  needless  to  say,  it  must  be  handled 
most  carefully  as  it  is  very  corrosive.  If 
nitrates  are  suspected  in  corn  stalks,  for 
example,  some  of  the  solution  is  dropped 
on  a  freshly  cut  section  of  the  stalk; 
if  a  blue  color  develops  rapidly,  nitrate  is 
present  and  probably  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  be  dangerous.  Quantitative  tests  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  percentage  of  nitrate 
in  a  plant  require  laboratory  analysis. 

The  symptoms  of  nitrate  poisoning  vary. 
Dr.  Case  urges  that  “whenever  abortions 
appear  in  herds  and  flocks  which  are  free 
of  infectious  diseases,  look  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  subclinical  nitrate  intoxication. 
This  condition  is  apparently  much  more 
prevalent  than  is  generally  recognized.” 

Dairy  cattle  fall  off  in  milk  production, 
the  coat  may  become  coarse  and  rough  like 
that  of  any  animal  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
hard  winter;  one  faimer  described  their 
attitude  as  “extremely  drowsy,  couldn’t 
hardly  get  them  up” ;  beef  cattle  will  break 
off  feed;  and  in  the  extreme  cases  the 
affected  animals  develop  a  cyanotic  con¬ 
dition  (tongue  and  membranes  turn  blue 
because  of  a  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  blood 
stream)  and  die.  In  some  cases  there  arc 
mixed  infections:  colds,  pneumonia,  scours, 
skin  infections  and  subcutaneous  swellings. 

Dr.  Case  notes  that  “100  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  with  cornstalk  intoxication  during 
the  Missouri  disaster  in  1954,  died  regard¬ 
less  of  the  treatment  used.”  In  less  severe 
intoxication,  however,  quiet  and  rest  are 
usually  very  helpful  and  methylene  blue 
can  often  be  administered  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  given  intravenously.  The 
solution  most  frequently  used  is  1  to  4  per 
cent  methylene  blue  in  a  5  per  cent  glu¬ 
cose  solution  or  in  a  1.8  p>er  cent  sodium 
sulfate  solution.  In  emergency,  1  per  cent 
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methylene  blue  can  be  used  in  boiled  tap 
water.  The  dosage  is  about  2  grams  of 
methylene  blue  per  500  pounds  of  body 
weight. 

The  addition  to  the  ration  of  a  quick¬ 
acting  carbohydrate  like  molasses  is  also  a 
real  help  in  combating  the  effects  of  excess 
nitrate.  Under  experimental  conditions  12 
per  cent  molasses  in  the  ration  has  been 
found  to  counteract  the  effect  of  4  per  cent 
potassium  nitrate  equivalent.  The  chart 
on  page  42  shows  what  happened  to  the 
production  of  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  which 
came  off  poor  pasture  in  early  September 
and  were  started  on  high-nitrate  silage. 
Production  made  a  quick  recovery  of  short 
duration,  then  the  herd  went  into  a  sharp 
and  lengthy  decline  which  was  finally 
checked  in  mid-October  by  the  addition 
of  molasses  to  the  diet. 

Nitrates  seem  to  tie  up  vitamin  A,  so  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  add  this  vitamin  to 
the  ration  in  nitrate  cases  and  to  increase 
the  grain  consumption  if  the  herd  has 
been  on  a  high  roughage  diet. 

Dr.  Case  and  Dr.  Muhrer  ran  a  test  on 
two  Jersey  cows  which  dramatically  illus¬ 
trates  the  action  and  counteraction  of  ni¬ 
trates  and  molasses  on  milk  production. 
Both  cows  were  fed  the  same  basal  ration 
for  five  days  during  which  cow  A  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  almost  20  pounds 
per  day,  cow  B  about  11.5  pounds.  Potas¬ 
sium  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  1.25  per  cent 
was  then  added  to  A’s  ration  for  the  next 
five  days  while  it  was  added  to  cow  B’s 
ration  at  the  rate  of  .75  per  cent.  A’s  pro¬ 
duction  fell  below  14  pounds  per  day; 
B’s  fell  to  10  pounds. 

Continuing  the  nitrate  in  the  ration, 
molasses  was  added  for  five  days.  While 
A’s  production  moved  up  to  about  17 
pounds,  B,  with  the  lower  nitrate  ration, 
went  proportionately  higher  to  13  pounds. 
Next,  the  molasses  was  taken  away  for  five 
days  and  both  cows  went  into  a  slump 
again.  When  the  nitrate  was  discontinued 
both  cows  improved,  cow  B  more  mark¬ 
edly  than  cow  A.  The  addition  of  mo¬ 
lasses  after  this  had  little  effect.  After  the 
thirtieth  day  of  the  test  cow  A  went  into 
a  sharp  decline  and  within  two  weeks  was 
dead.  Cow  B,  a  lower  producer  to  start 
with,  and  the  one  which  had  received  the 
lighter  dose  of  nitrate,  aborted  her  calf 
then  went  on  her  merry  way  producing 
just  about  as  she  had  before  the  test. 

Areas  that  feel  they  might  be  up  against 
a  siege  of  nitrate  trouble  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  kind  of  program  outlined  by 
Dr.  James  C.  McCrea,  a  veterinarian  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  along 
these  lines  in  Platte  County,  Missouri.  Dr. 
McCrea  suggests  the  following  steps: 

“a.  We  run  crude  tests  of  corn  stalks 
for  nitrate.  If  we  find  a  high-nitrate  level 
we  recommend  keeping  cattle  off  stalk 
fields.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  is  not 
too  high  in  nitrate  we  recommend  turn¬ 
ing  in  a  week  and  out  a  week.  In  1956 
we  tested  in  the  laboratory  hay  and  silage 
from  three  different  parts  of  Platte  Coun- 


...  if  I  couldn’t  get  another.”  That’s  how 
Earnest  Grimes  of  Waynesburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  feels  about  his  Wood’s  80-inch  cut 
Rotary  Mower-Shredder.  He  says,  “Never 
saw  anything  equal  it  in  cutting  brush— cut 
Locust,  Hickory  and  Wild  Cherry  3/2"  in 
diameter— walks  right  through  it.  Use  it  for 
stalk  shredding,  too.”  Wood’s  PTO-oper- 
ated  Rotaries  mow,  shred,  and  mulch  any¬ 
where  at  lower  cost,  at  higher  speeds,  with 
less  maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

12  IIIODELS-42'Mo  114"  Cut 

42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub, 
Lo-Boy,  Super  A,  100,  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony 
and  Pacer.  42"  rear-mounted  for  Fast- 
Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy.  61"  and  80"  rear- 
mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Farmalls  Super 
C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point 
hitch  tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver 
Super  55,  etc. ).  61",  80",  and  114"  draw¬ 
bar  pull-types  for  any  2,  2-3  and  3-4 

f>low  tractors.  80"  offset  model  ( 2-3  plow ) 
or  working  under  trees.  All  have  free- 
swinging,  quick-detachable  blades.  , 
5BND  POSTCAKD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 

13712  S.  4tli  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


Paster,  better  feed  preparation.  First  to 
grind  300  bushels  of  ear  corn  hourly! 
First  in  high  quality  of  grinding! 
Kernels,  cobs  and  shucks  all  uniformly 
reduced  and  mixed.  No  sorting  possible. 
No  “flouring.”  No  shuck  ribbons  nor 
uneaten  cobs.  New  cutting  action— 
cutting  action  only — does  it! 

MORE  EARNING  POWER— MORE  VALUE 

The  only  real  “all-around”  grinder. 
Does  the  tough  jobs,  from  high-moisture 
ear  corn  to  cross  cutting  the  hulls  of 
oats,  without  clogging!  Grinds  ear  com 
— oats  mixtures!  Letz  grinders.DO  more, 
EARN  and  OFFER  more.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures,  heavier  construction,  at  far  less 
cost  per  pound,  explains  greater  VALUE. 
Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  .to  demon¬ 
strate  all  livestock  prefer  Letz  ground 
feed. 

LETZMFG.CO.,  1 202  North  Rdn  Crown  Point,  Intf. 
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SNOW  REMOVAL 

With  Steering  Suiky  and  Self  Starter 

•  Powerful  Gravely  Tractor — with  push¬ 
button  Starter,  New  Steering  Sulky  and 
Snowblower — make  snow  removal 
almost  child’s  play! 

•  You  can  blow  snow  —  deep  or  light,  wet  or 
dry  —  wherever  you  want  it,  with  fingertip 
maneuverability.  48"  Snow  Plow  also  avail¬ 
able.  2}  year  round  attachments  .  .  .  All  on 
Easy  Pay  Plan, 

Write  today  for  FREE  24-page 
"Power  vs  Drudgery"  Booklet! 

etumxTMCTim&iNC. 

VaiROX  32  DIRIAR,  W.  VA. 


Animal  Breeders  Throughout  the  Nation 
Depend  on 


CARROT  OIL 


The  richest  known  natural  source  of  Vitamin  E 
— for  healthier  livestock,  better  meat,  milk  end 
egg  production,  surer  pregnancies,  more  vigorous 
young,  faster  growth — in  short,  for  safer  profits. 

Carrot  Oil  is  available  in  various  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  adapted  to  your  needs.  Use 
Quintrex  ADE  Oil  with  animals  that  fail  to  con¬ 
ceive — results  guaranteed  when  due  to  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Send  $1.80  for  4-oz.  bottle  postpaid. 

Breeders  depend  on  it  year  - 

after  year.  •" 

Ask  for  36-page  booklet  WHEAT 
on  "Carrot  Oil”  and  folder  GERM 

entiled  "Carrot  Oil  in  the  OIL 

Feeding  of  Ruminants."  _ _ 


O  Keep  sow  from  I  -  ^  HR  H 

crushing  baby  S  i:: 

pigs.  Modem,  sani-  S  ! 

tary,  all  steel.  Sec-  ^  |  [ 

tions  lock  together.  *  ht .  .  ^  ‘ 

No  bolts.  Erect  in  gjrS  ;  U  =  S  = 

less  than  30  min-  WS  |  E  ^  S  = 

utes.  Fully  adjust-  |  H  S  E  E  3 

able.  Cost  less  =  ^  = 

than  rough  lumber.  _ E  E  ‘  ± 

Easy  to  dismantle,  store.  FULL  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE.  WRITE  FOR 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER,  PRICES. 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

»pt.  FA  South  Whitley,  Indiana 
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among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN'S  COM¬ 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  35  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid,  $1  &  $2. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  BOX  14,  GOSHEN,  IND. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


Abi^MOVE  SOIL 


THE 


Now — It's  to  easy  to  level 
your  own  fields,  (ill  gullies, 
build  terraces  and  dams, 
maintain  ditchesi  SOIL 
MOVER,  world's  No.  1 
scraper,  moves  soil  for  only 
few  cents  per  cu.  yd. 

Soon  pays  for  itaaHI  "Saved  me 
$800  on  one  job!"  says  P.  G..  Nebr.  "Paid  (or 
itseff  the  first  week!"  says  R.  S.,  Iowa.  Carries 
big  load  with  little  power.  Hydraulically  operated. 
Built  (or  lifetime  use.  Sizes  for  all  tractors. 
SOILCVLCWe  LeveU.  then  pecks  soil.  Operates  In  con* 
dltlons  that  stop  others.  Has  16  rreat  features. 

SOIL  DlTCHCn.  \2**  square  nose  cuts  perfect  U  or 
riat'bottom  ditch,  24''  to  .'IG"  deep.  Hydraul.  controls* 
PpPC  Folder,  full  details.  money>savlng  prices. 
rnEE  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Rush  card  today! 

Tht  SOIL  MOVER  CO.,  Dept.  Q-12  Columbus,  Nobr* 

World's  Largest  Mfgr.  of  Agr.  SolLMovlng  Eqpt. 


ty.  The  nitrate  level  was  not  high  and  as 
a  result  we  did  not  expect  much  trouble 
and  really  did  not  have  much. 

“b.  We  urge  farmers  to  alternate  com 
and  sorgo  of  different  kinds  and  stages  of 
growth  throughout  the  silo  and  encourage 
those  buying  hay  to  buy  from  two  or  three 
different  farms. 

“c.  Grain,  molasses  and  vitamin  A 
should  be  added  to  the  ration  in  those 
herds  where  silage  and  hay  are  loaded 
with  nitrates.  The  total  amount  of  hay  and 
silage  fed  should  also  be  reduced.” 

.JSZJCL. 


CHICKEN  RECORDS 

[Continued  from  page  47) 
to  4.3  Quality  has  gone  up,  too,  with 
1956  the  best  year  when  we  had  87  per 
cent  grade  A. 

In  1953  the  net  income  pier  hen  reached 
its  highest,  $2.90.  In  1956  it  was  $2.01.  I 
have  kept  strict  records  on  the  amount  of 
time  I  spend  on  the  chickens;  this  aver¬ 
ages  a  little  more  than  15  hours  per 
month,  and  includes  the  annual  house 
cleaning,  when  my  husband  helps.  From 
the  162  hens  in  the  flock  in  1956  my  net 
income  was  $325.67,  which  comes  out  as 
$1.91  per  hour,  a  pretty  fair  return  for 
my  spare  time  out  here  on  the  farm.  It 
supplies  my  pocket  money  for  the  year  and 
sometimes  over,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  it,  too. 

We  could  put  more  automation  into  our 
operation,  and  we  could  expand  with 
some  assurance  that  our  small  operation 
could  be  multiplied  many  times  without 
endangering  efficiency,  although  disease 
hazards  might  increase  with  numbers.  We 
are  told  that  we  have  made  an  outstand¬ 
ing  success  of  our  small  flock ;  we  think  we 
can  do  better,  but  for  whatever  success 
we’ve  had,  the  major  credit  must  go  to  rec¬ 
ord  keeping. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Pauline  Harland  was  born  and  raised 
nn  a  Taylor  County  larm,  not  far  from  the  farm  where 
she  now  lives.  Before  her  marriage,  she  was  a  teacher 
in  a  one-room  rural  school.  She  is  a  Bible  School  teacher, 
an  officer  in  the  Women’s  Group  of  the  church  and  a  4H 
club  leader.  She  began  writing  three  years  ago  on  subjects 
which  concern  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  farm  family. 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Bob  and  Ira  Spring 

26 — Babson  Bros.  Co.  32 — Bob  and  Ira  Spring. 
33 — Drawing  by  Fred  Eichenberger ;  Fred 
Knoop.  34— Robert  B.  Goodman.  35 — Drawing 
by  Fred  Eichenberger;  Robert  B.  Goodman. 
36  thru  41 — Fred  Knoop.  42 — J.  C.  Allen  and 
Son;  Chart  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  43 — Charles 
R.  Koch.  44  thru  47 — Fred  Knoop.  48  and 
49 — Charles  R.  Koch.  50  thru  55 — Joe  Mun- 
roe.  56 — Grant  Cannon.  57 — Drawing  by  Fred 
Eichenberger.  58 — Grant  Cannon.  59 — Joe  Mun- 
roe.  60 — Joe  Clark.  61 — J.  C.  Allen  and  Son. 
62  and  63 — Ronald  Austing  and  Donald  Koeh¬ 
ler.  64 — Ed  Fisher  from  The  Saturday  Review. 
65 — Fred  Knoop;  Bernard  Fogle.  66 — Draw¬ 
ing  by  Fred  Eichenberger  from  F.  E.  Myers  & 
Bro.  Co.  67 — Fred  Knoop;  Fargo  Foundry; 
John  Blue  Co.  68 — Fred  Knoop;  Hypro  Pump 
and  John  Bean.  69 — John  Bean;  Fred  Knoop; 
Century  Engineering  Corp. ;  Oliver  Corp. ;  John 
Jeter.  70 — Fred  Knoop.  71 — Fred  Knoop;  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Peterson;  J.  C.  Allen  and  Son.  72  and 
73 — Drawing  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  74 — Grant 
Cannon;  Joe  Munroe.  75 — Gerald  C.  Grooms. 


BERGER 
Farm  Level 

(Internal  Focusing) 


eric*  $S9.7S*.  complete  with  kiln 
dried  white  ash  tripod,  carrying  case 
and  instruction  manual. 

•  F.O.B.  Factory 

First  time  you  put  this  easy-to-use  Service  Transit-Level  to 
work  you'll  see  why  it’s  so  popular  with  farmers.  Use  it 
for  determining  lines  and  grades  for  contour  farming, 
straight  crop  rows,  snow  fences,  aligning  stone  walls,  lay¬ 
ing  agricultural  tile  and  cranberry  bogs.  Indispensable 
for  erecting  farm  buildings,  planning  house  connections  to 
sewers,  drainage  ditches  and  scores  of  other  ’round-the- 
farm  uses. 

Note  the  erecting  internal  focusing  telescope — with  rack 
and  pinion  adjustment — that  makes  sighting  so  easy — image 
is  right  side  up.  Fixed  cross  hairs  in  eyepiece  of  10-power 
telescope  simplify  focusing.  Simple  telescope  lock  quickly 
makes  the  instrument  a  level.  A  360  degree  horizontal 
circle  with^  index,  is  giaduated  to  single  degrees  in  quad¬ 
rants.  Positively  centered  3"  diameter  arc  reads  directly 
to  single  degrees.  Bearings  are  dust-protected.  And  its 
rugged  construction  means  years  of  trouble-free  service — 
typical  of  the  superior  quality  Berger  has  put  into  its 
instruments  since  1871. 


[WRITE:  RICHARDSON  Mfg.  Co-CawkerCtty^Kons. 


get 

the  facts  on 


dairying 


HoUtein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
Brattleboro,  Vermont  Dept.  FQ 
A  dime  is  enclosed  to  cover  mailing  costs  ot 
20-page  handbook,  “BIG  COW... BIG  PROFIT.” 
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Or.l^aqlors 


MEV/CATEV 

TeatVilai^ 


"ALL-STEEL" 

CATTLE  OILER 


ALL  STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
Built  To  lost  > 
Indefinitelyy^ 


OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

four  years.  The  whole  industry  is  under 
government  control,  not  a  new  idea  any¬ 
where. 


•bm  mumno 


Hart  mm  two  new  items  of  special  interest 
to  oil  stockmen  and  dairymen. 


Operation  W e  had  pretty  well  given  up 

Deep  Freeze  trying  to  understand  what 

Cheese  the  International  Geophys¬ 

ical  Year  people  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  until  they  came  out  recently  with 
an  item  about  cheese  that  we  can  com¬ 
prehend.  They’ve  found  a  cheese  buried 
50  years  at  an  old  Arctic  sea  base  used 
by  Sir  Ernest  Shakelton.  The  cheese,  an 
Edam,  was  packed  in  a  vacuum-closed  tin 
and  neither  tin  nor  cheese  had  suffered. 
In  fact,  the  cheese,  says  the  report,  was 
“still  very  edible  and  even  an  excellent 
product  for  someone  who  likes  old,  full- 
flavored  grated  cheese.”  This  ought  to 
make  the  Dutch,  who  make  Edam,  feel 
pretty  good  about  the  durability  of  this 
product. 


Now  Tonilo  Cdttio  tdontily  log  with  4AJnch  nickel- 
tieel  neck  chain.  Jumba  numbers  on  bright  back¬ 
ground.  Visible  from  a  distance,  non-fading.  When 
ordering,  specify  numbers  desired  (I  to  999).  State 
color  (red,  yellow,  blue  or  white).  Tog  only,  65t. 
Tog  and  chain,  St.lS;  per  doien,  $11.95. 


Have  Tortoise  If  you  are  a  male  cat 
Shell  Coat.  and  have  a  tortoise  shell 

Will  Travel  coat  and  will  travel,  we 
have  a  dandy  proposi¬ 
tion  for  you.  The  University  of  California 
needs  your  help  in  a  genetics  problem. 
They’ve  found  out  that  all  tortoise  shell 
cats  are  female  (with  a  very  rare  excep¬ 
tion — and  what  few  males  turn  up  are 
sterile),  and  they  want  to  know  why.  You 
will  be  enrolled  in  a  genetics  class;  have 
all  the  liver  and  catnip  you  want,  and 
will  be  asked  to  do  nothing  more  than 
sire  a  family,  a  pleasant  task,  indeed.  There 
may  be  a  catch;  the  University  doesn’t  say 
what  happens  to  you  if  you  fail  to  become 
a  father.  We  advise  you  to  think  of  that. 


Taugh  Rubbar  Cow  Boot  ...  for  dairy  or  boef.  Slop 
hoof  rol  infection  quickly.  Uio  with  any  healing  pow¬ 
der.  When  ordering,  specify  breed.  Price  $5.85  each. 
Send  check  or  money  order. 


Registered  LANDRACE  HOGS 

CONSISTENT  MEAT  TYPE 
REGISTERED  WEANLINGS  FOR  SALE 


Over  5,000  Farm  Items 

NASCO  catalog  lists  com¬ 
plete  stodc  of  farming  sup¬ 
plies  —  all  at  a  saving  to 
you  .  .  .  many  unusual 
products  not  available  in 
stores. 

We  would  like  to  send  you 
a  free  copy!  Write  for  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  44. 


We  will  be  glad  to  show  you  how  to  start  your 
own  Landrace  Herd  or  to  improve  your  present 
herd  with  Landrace. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST:  Arriving  on  our  farm  in  Novem- 
ber  three  bred  gilts  from  Norway  and  in  April  sixteen 
bred  gilts  from  England  and  Scotland. 

For  Information; 

Visit— Writm— Phone 

KEE-WAH-DIN  FARMS 

14099  McKinley  Roads  Montrose,  Michigan 

Phone:  Neptune  9-4155 
Farm  branches  in  Arisena  and  Texas 


THE  DAIRY  BARN 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

differences  in  feed  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other.  We  make  previous  arrangements  for 
all  rations  and  beet  pulp,  but  still  the  supply 
frequently  runs  out.  Hay  is  an  even  bigger 
problem  because,  obviously,  the  same  type 
hay  cannot  be  purchased  at  each  fair. 

“The  cattle  are  washed  twice  before  they 
leave  Belvidere  and  then  are  washed  once  at 
the  start  of  each  fair.  They  are,  naturally, 
brushed  before  each  show  so  their  appear¬ 
ance  will  be  right  when  they  perform  on 
the  stage,  but  other  than  the  washing, 
brushing  and  feeding,  they  are  given  no 
special  attention. 

“The  cows  are  shipped  from  fair  to  fair 
in  a  semi-trailer.  They  are  tied  in  the 
trailer  and  the  sides  of  it  are  padded  with 
packing  blankets.  In  any  move  up  to  400 
miles,  the  cattle  are  hauled  straight  through 
without  a  stop.  When  the  distance  is 
greater  than  that,  we  arrange  at  a  farm  or 
a  fairground  along  the  way  to  stop  and 
milk  them  out  and  let  them  lay  overnight 
before  resuming  the  trip.  One  of  the  most 
surprising  things  of  the  whole  tour  is  how 
rapidly  they  bounce  back  after  being 
hauled  500  to  700  miles  across  the  coun- 


NASCO  FORT  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 


Keep  Costly  Farm  Equipment 
in  Top  Shape  with 


Automolically  knacks  Flios,  lie*,  Olhor  Slack  Pasts 
fram  any  siia  cattia  or  hogs.  Cattle  treat  all  parts 
of  body  including  neck,  shoulders,  rump  and  undw- 
sides.  New  type  pump  saves  insecticides 
and  guarantees  even  oil  distribution  — .  |||  i  || 
Fully  adjustable  for  any  amount  oil  —  nil  il 
Fully  automatic.  The  S-gal.  oil  supply  lasts  HimIL 
for  weeks.  Fill  with  oil  and  forget  il.  Easy 
to  install  to  any  post,  anywhere. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Own  the  same  fine  quality  Snap-on  tools  used 
and  preferred  by  top  mechanics.  Sure-fitting 
Snap-on  wrenches  and  related  tools  last  longer, 
pay  for  themselves  over  and  over.  Start  a  b^ic 
set  now,  add  tools  any  time. 

Over  4,000  hand  and  power  tools  to  speed 
almost  any  farm  maintenance  or  repair  job. 
Complete  line  of  socket,  open-end,  and  box 
wrenches;  pliers,  screw  drivers,  chisels,  punches 
and  other  mechanic  tools. 

Buy  direct  from  factory  or  from  Snap-on 
man  who  calls  on  your  local  garage. 

Send  coupon  for  free  catalog. 


«  AulCHnolic  Currying  8  Oiling  Machines  have 
^  praven  their  effedivenest  through  the  years 
2  .  .  .  Now  you  can  profitably  and  wisely  in- 
^  stall  Automatic  Oilers  and  rely  on  them  la 
do  your  job  of  stock-pest  control  automatically, 
economically.  They  ore  priced  unbelievably  low  and 
built  to  take  a  beotiirg. 

“Mfmite  fee  ffeedtVf... 

Automatic  Stock  Pest  Control  with  New  Powerful 
Insecticide  Concentrates  that  mix  with  your  own 

"Automatic  equipment  company 

*.  O.  Box  373  Pondor,  Nebraska 


Snap-on  tools  corporation 

801 9-L  28th  Avenue  *  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Send  me  free  catalog. 

NAME  . 


TOWN 


.STATE. 


try.  They  are  unloaded,  filthy  dirty  and 
so  gaunt  they  look  like  they  can  never 
walk  again.  Inside  of  12  hours  they  fill 
out  nicely,  are  back  on  feed  and  produc¬ 
ing  their  normal  quantity  of  milk.  We 
have  on  occasion  had  a  cow  get  bruised  in 
transit  and  this  is  serious  because  that  cow 
will  not  stand  another  move. 

“During  the  fairs  we  have  four  shows  a 
day,  using  five  cows  per  show.  Three  of 
these  cows  are  in  the  milking  stalls,  one 
each  in  the  stanchion  barns  on  the  end  of 
the  stalls.  One  herdsman  works  the  night 
shift  and  milks  the  cows  at  the  same  hours 
during  the  night  that  they  are  milked  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  For  example,  the  cows  milked 
at  the  1  P.M.  show  are  milked  again  at 
1  in  the  morning.  Production  and  milking¬ 
time  records  are  kept  on  each  cow. 

“The  better  cows  in  the  string  are  bred 
artificially  as  they  come  in  heat  along  the 
circuit.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  entire 
herd  is  sent  to  one  farm,  where  it  is  culled 
and  the  good  cows  are  retained. 

“The  cows  are  real  hams,  so  far  as  per¬ 
forming  before  an  audience  is  concerned. 
After  the  first  few  days,  kids  with  balloons, 
the  footlights  and  the  noise  don’t  bother 
them  at  all. 

“One  man  is  responsible  for  the  cows 
during  the  entire  summer,  but  various 
men  handle  them  from  fair  to  fair  and 
frequently  these  are  men  with  no  dairy 
experience.  By  making  them  stick  to  the 
rules  of  good  milking,  though,  we  elimi¬ 
nate  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  udders  are  vig¬ 
orously  massaged  with  a  warm  cloth  to 
which  a  sanitizing  agent  has  been  added, 
the  strip  cup  is  used,  and  the  machine  is 
attached  after  a  minute  of  stimulation. 
The  cows  are  all  trained  to  milk  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible.” 

Simple,  isn’t  it?  Now  why  can’t  we  get 
old  Daisy  to  give  down  when  there’s  a 
stranger  in  the  barn? 


LETTERS 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

Reply  to  Mr.  Benson 

Sirs: 

Mr.  Benson’s  chief  concern  is,  apparently, 
with  the  surplus,  and  the  chief  defect  in  his 
reasoning  about  it  comes  from  a  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  implications  in  the  theorem  which 
he,  himself,  lays  down  near  the  close  of  his 
article,  “A  farmer’s  income  is  price  times 
volume  .  .  .’’ 

Obviously,  on  the  basis  of  this,  as  and  when 
farm  prices  drop  below  the  farmer’s  steady  or 
increasing  expenses,  he  has  but  one  alternative. 
He  must  increase  his  unit  volume  in  an  effort 
to  bring  his  income  back  into  line  with  his 
outgo.  Moreover,  since  he  works  quite  generally 
alone  or  with  his  family,  this  remedy  is  both 
available  and  applicable  for  him  for  no  addi¬ 
tional  cash  is  involved  for  the  extra  labor. 

Mr.  Benson  neglected  to  state  another  old- 
fashioned  theorem  which  is  almost  axiomatic. 
It  is  a  tradition  among  farmers  that  income  de¬ 
pends  on  work  done.  The  hard  workers  have 
invariably  been  the  successes.  Therefore,  in 
practice  the  potential  result  of  deliberate  farm 
price  reduction  is  more  production,  and  still 
more  as  prices  continue  downward.  The  se- 


“THAT  GOBEY  HYDRA-FLEX  DISC 
SURE  SURPRISED  ME” 


Says  Emmett  Pore,  Dairyman 
of  Richland  County,  Ohio 


once 


Here's  a  push-button  livestock 


I've  used  a  lot  of  discs,  but  none  can  saw!  With  finger-tip  angling  of  front 
hold  a  candle  to  that  Cobey  Hydra-  and  rear  gangs,  it  sure  saves  work! 
Flex.  It  sure  surprised  me.  It's  the  I  never  knew  what  a  disc  should  be 
doggonedest,  cuttingest  disc  1  ever  until  I  hooked  on  that  Cobey." 


THE  CORPORATION 

f  Golion,  Ohio 


PlooM  send  me  the  Facts  (without  obligation)  on: 
Q  The  Work-Saving  Hydra-Flex  Disc 

Q  The  Feature  Pockerf  tobey  Self-Unloading 
Forage  Wagon  y 

Name . . . . . 


If  you  are  numbered  among  the  progressive  farmers  — 
if  you  like  to  get  your  work  done  on  time  —  then  you 
ewe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  more  about  the  Hydra-Flex 
and  its  instant  angling,  both  front  and  rear  gangs,  with 
only  a  twist  of  the  wrist.  No  belts  to  fuss  with. 


City. 

R.R.. 


New  is  none  toe  soom  to  get  the  Facts  about  this  Out¬ 
standing  Cebey  buy.  The  coupon  below  will  bring  them 
to  you! 


JUST  A  WORD  ABOUT  SELF-UNLOADING 
FORAGE  WAGONS  FOR  THIS  SUMMER 


AND  FALL 


"When  it  comes  to  Self -Unloading  Forage  Wagons, 
Cobey  is  tops  with  me.  And  they  actually  cost  me  less 
money!"  —  Paul  Granger,  Sunbury.’Ohio. 


feeding  system  that  consolidates 
many  practical  ideas  developed 
through  62  years  of  experience  ^ 
in  manufacturing  and  selling  feed 
equipment.This  ingenious  system 
is  available  either  as  a  complete 
package  or  in  one  or  more  items 
on  a  "do  it  yourself"  basis  with 
Krimper  Kracker*,  Transit  Mixer, 
Granulator  and  Metering  Bins. 

Plant  pictured  here  easily  handles  50 
to  500  cattle  on  full  feed,  costs  only 
$3,895.00,  quickly  pays  for  itself 
Larger  units  handle  up  to  25,000  head. 


Send  postcard  for 


complete  information 


|^8U|LT^I8g4  Jj 

H.  C.  DAVIS  SONS’ 


BOX  FG-185,  BONNER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS 
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THE  "Prairie  Lady” 

by  HOME-WAY 


HIT  OF  THE 

FARM  PROGRESS 

SHOW 


ready  for  your  family  —  your  budget! 

Previewed  by  100,000  enthusiastic  visitors, 
the  “Prairie  Lady”  was  acclaimed  “Farm 
Home  of  Tomorrow”!  You  can  move  into 
your  own  customized  version  next  month. 
Fits  your  budget  now  .  .  .  expands  later 
with  Home-Way’s  easy  Add-A-Unit  Plan. 
Home-Way  saves  money  with  large  scale 
buying  and  production-line  assembly,  30 
other  models  offered. 


STOP  DREAMING  *  START  LIVING 
MAIL  NOW 


GBH-Way  Horim,  Inc.,  Dept.  FQ 
Walnut,  Illinois 

Send  me  FREE  Home-Way  Pictures  and  Prices. 

Name _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ 

City. - - .State _ _ _ 


Step  Ahead 
with 

Charollaise 

Modern  consumer  demand  is  for  a 
mealier  type  beef  animal.  STEP 
AHEAD  with  Charollaise!  Population 
trends  and  the  taste  of  the  modern 
housewife  demand  fine  beef  more  eco¬ 
nomically  produced  —  Charollaise  is 
the  answer! 

Our  breeding  is  designed  to  produce 
Charollaise  from  America’s  foremost 
bloodlines  (Senor  and  Wotan).  These 
performance-tested  animals  are  bred 
for  the  fastest  possible  rate  of  gain, 
weight-for-age  superiority  and  ability 
to  convert  feed  into  fine  marbled  beef 
with  small  waste  fat  and  high  dress- 
out  percentages. 

Individual  animals  or  selected 
groups  of  purebred  bulls  and  cows  are 
available  for  sale  or  lease  at  this  time. 

May  we  send  you  the  facts  on  the 
modern  approach  to  beef  production  ? 

McGINNESS  BROTHERS 

Middle  West’s  Oldest  Charollaise  Breeders 

Lathrop,  Missouri  Phone  500 


quence  may  be  simply  paraphrased  by  saying 
that  the  farmer,  digging  desperately  to  get  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  hole,  has  inadvertantly  covered 
himself  with  dirt. 

Mr.  Benson’s  contention  that  farm  troubles 
are  due  to  a  so-called  technological  explosion 
and  to  high  supports  is  just  not  so.  Advanced 
technology  and  modern  machinery  are  now 
common  to  American  production;  but  they 
have  not  wrecked  industry  and  commerce.  In 
fact,  in  that  area  they  have  provided  abundance 
and  wealth  at  once.  Abundance  is  not  a  curse. 

As  for  the  guilt  of  price  supports,  it  is  lit¬ 
erally  preposterous  to  contend  that  farmers 
have  been  induced  to  increase  production 
merely  to  get  back  75  per  cent,  or  even  90  per 
cent,  of  theoretical  costs.  Price  supports  were  not 
introduced,  as  Mr.  Benson  contends,  to  increase 
production  in  wartime.  They  originated  out  of 
farm  distress  long  before  the  last  war  and  they 
were  intended  to  prevent  the  imminent  and  com¬ 
plete  collapse  of  agriculture.  During  the  war  they 
were  automatically  well  above  any  levels  fixed 
on  most  commodities.  But  in  any  and  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  percentage  supports  are  ma¬ 
nipulated  and  operated  as  a  ceiling,  rather  than 
as  a  floor,  forced  surpluses  are  inevitable. 

A  final  inequity,  evident  to  all,  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  few  large  operators  who  op¬ 
erate  mostly  on  an  industrial  basis  for  whom 
subsidies  and  soil  bank  payments  have  been  very 
profitable — running  sometimes  into  six  figures. 
That  the  cost  of  the  farm  program  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  has  ballooned  from  one  billion  to  five 
billion,  while  farm  prices  are  down  14  per  cent, 
during  Mr.  Benson’s  term  is  due  to  various  fac¬ 
tors.  And  finally,  it  seems  not  to  have  improved 
his  competency  to  testify. 

George  D.  Taylor 

The  Taylor  Farm 
Stamford,  New  York 


FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  fiatie  16) 

agribusiness  as  well  as  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  dealings  is  shown. 

And  what  happens  when  we  do  not 
look  at  the  picture  as  a  whole?  The  au¬ 
thors  point  to  many  of  our  problems  to¬ 
day  to  illustrate  this  limited  vision.  In 
the  case  of  overproduction,  for  example, 
where  everyone  points  to  agriculture’s  in¬ 
ability  to  tailor  production  to  consumption 
they  show  that  the  three  elements  of  agri¬ 
business  are  functioning  at  cross-purp)oses. 
The  supplier  elements  are  encouraging 
overproduction  in  most  cases,  the  farmer 
element  is  overproducing  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  the  cost-price  squeeze,  and  the 
processor-distributor  element  either  en¬ 
courages  the  overproduction  or  ignores  the 
problem.  The  result  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  forced  to  step  in  with  production 
restrictions  and  price  supports.  Only  by 
looking  at  the  three  elements  as  a  single 
economic  entity  can  we  come  up  with  a 
private,  voluntary  procedure  that  will  have 
a  chance. 

A  popular  version  of  this  concept  was 
incorporated  in  the  book  Farmer  In  A 
Business  Suit  by  John  Davis  and  Kenneth 
Hinshaw.  When  we  reviewed  that  book  in 
our  Summer  issue,  we  wished  that  the 
agribusiness  concept  could  be  given  us 
with  more  meat  and  less  pablum.  Now 
we  have  the  book  we  wished  for. 


SHELL  CORN  THIS  FAST,  EASY  WAY! 
You've  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BELL’S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller.  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  It  Into  the  low- 
built,  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears.  It 
makes  no  difference — 135  to  180  Bu.  per  Hr. 
Shells  enough  corn  for  25  cows  In  15  minutes 
or  less.  Equipped  with  2-Bag  Sacker.  wagon 
loader,  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  as  desired — 
Low  In  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor. 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
Illustrated  folder  and  Dealer’s  name. 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  BELL’S 
HAMMER  MILLS  that 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20%  to 
40%.  Stock  Feeders  and 
Dairymen  can  save  Time, 

Money  and  Labor  by  get¬ 
ting  Feeding  Facts  today 
from  this  Company,  in 
business  over  96  years. 


/^eC.i.BlLL  CO. 

Aianufaefurers 

HILLSBORO.  OHIO 


Generate  Your  Own  Low  Cost 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

PjynjMEER 

GENERATING  PLANTS 

BELT  DRIVEN  •  PORTABLE  •  DIRECT  MOUNTED 


•  tmarganey  Us*  In  Powar  LInm  failuras 

•  Pertabf*  Powar  Whora  You  Nood  It 


Generator  pleni  with  Ges 
Engine— Skid  Base.  12.000 
Watts  Capacity.  Available 
without  engine  for  power- 
taka-off. 


■  Here's  electric  power  you  can  easily  have~ 
to  serve  you  in  many  ways.  In  emergencies,  or 
away  from  the  power  tine  source,  Pioneer 


Generators  will  operate  your  power  equipment. 
Available  in  many  models  from  500  to  12,000 
watts  capacities. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

Gives  complete  details  of  farm  models.  Send 

Us  Name  Of  Your  Local  Dealer. 


Pioneeri  In  Gen«ratort  For  Over  32  Year* 

PIONEER  GEN-E-MOTOR  CORP. 


5S34-A  W.  Dickens  Av*.,  Chicago  39,  III. 
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World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 

MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods,  Little 
House  on  the  Prairie,  Farmer  Boy,  On 
the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek,  By  the 
Shores  of  Silver  Lake,  The  Long  Win¬ 
ter,  Little  Town  on  the  Prairie,  These 
Happy  Golden  Years,  all  by  Laura  In¬ 
galls  Wilder.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.  $2.95  each. 

Children  should  rejoice  that  Laura  In¬ 
galls’  father  was  something  of  a  wanderer 
for  it  gave  his  observant,  sensitive  daugh¬ 
ter  a  chance  to  absorb  the  pioneer  life  of 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Dakotas — at  a  time  when  Kansas  and  the 
Dakotas  were  still  Indian  territory.  Later, 
when  she  was  in  her  sixties,  Mrs.  Wilder 
wrote  the  story  of  these  wonderful  years 
of  her  life  in  the  form  of  eight  novels.  No 
other  author  or  historian  that  we  have 
ever  read  has  equalled  Mrs.  Wilder  in  her 
portrayal  of  the  log  cabin,  sod  dugout 
home  life  or  the  eventful  work  lives  of 
these  farm  people.  These  books  are  filled 
with  the  daily  detail  of  life — the  mold¬ 
ing  of  bullets  and  cleaning  and  loading  of 
the  rifle,  the  making  of  soap,  the  carving 
of  ox  yokes,  the  smoking  of  venison,  the 
skinning  of  bear,  the  harvesting  of  crops, 
the  preserving  of  the  winter  food  supply. 
It  is  also  filled  with  the  wonderful  stories 
that  Pa  told,  the  family  parties,  and  the 
simple,  warm  family  life  of  the  isolated 
farmer.  No  one  who  has  read  these  books 
will  ever  forget  the  story  of  how  the  new 
school  teacher  whipped  the  five  bullies,  or 
how  Grandpa  tangled  with  the  pig  on 
Sunday,  or  how  Ma  slapped  the  bear. 

Children’s  books  are  usually  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  reader.  These 
books  are  not  only  timeless — they  are  also 
ageless.  We  know  of  one  father  who  is 
reading  them  to  an  avidly  interested  four- 
year-old,  while  her  fifteen-year-old  sister 
is  rereading  them  for  the  sixth  time — and 
the  father  finds  them  fascinating,  too. 

In  thinking  of  a  book  that  would  make 
a  wonderful  Christmas  present  for  a  child 
— particularly  a  farm  child — we  felt  that 
none  could  equal  these,  either  as  a  set  or 
one  at  a  time  from  the  Little  House  in  the 
Big  Woods,  when  Laura  was  a  child,  to 
These  Happy  Golden  Years,  when  she 
reached  womanhood  and  married. 
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Single  Cylinder  Air-Cooled  Engine.. 

the  WISCONSIN  hp 

MODEL  AGN 


Model  AGN  Engine 
with  Clutch  Assembly, 
Also  available  with 
stub  shaft  or  with 
Reduction,  Clutch 
Reduction  andlor 
Electric  Starting 


•  It  takes  full-time  engine  “know-how”  and  full-scale  engine 
manufacturing  concentration  to  design  and  produce  engines  of 
outstanding  character  and  Performance  Ability. 

The  new  Wisconsin  Model  AGN  12V^  hp.  engine  is  the  product  of 
this  unbeatable  combination.  Engine  specialists  designed  it.  Engine 
specialists  are  building  it. 

Putting  12 hp.  into  a  single  cylinder  air-cooled  engine  calls  for 
basic  High  Torque  .  .  .  the  load-holding  Lugging  Power  that  keeps 
the  equipment  working  through  sudden  shock  loads.  It  also  calls 
for  heavy-duty  construction  in  all  details  . . .  plus  dependable  cool¬ 
ing  under  all  weather  conditions  from  sub-zero  to  140“  F. 

Bulletin  S-21 6,  just  off  the  press,  will  give  you  details  about  Model  AGN.  Write  for  it. 


AT  LAST!  A  TRULY  SUCCESSFUL 
PORTABLE  PTO  FEED  MIXER-BLENDER 


Modern  SUN-MASTR 
ROTARY  MOWERS 

i  SHREP  STALKS^ 
\  ^  MOW  WEEPS 

Sk/  -  and  BRUSH 


MODEL 
too  MB 


LOW  COST!  At  least  $200-$400  less 
than  stationary  mixer  of  same  capacity, 
3,500  LB.  CAPACITY! 
Holds90bu.-112cu.ft. 

5  FORCE  FEED 

MIXING  ROLLS!  H 

MIX  TO  COMMERCIAL  ^ 

STANDARDS  ON 
YOUR  FARM 

JUST  PUSH  IN 

TO  MIXI  1^ 


PERFORMANCE  W  ^ 

Extra  5tunly~-Guaranteetl 

SHRED  STALKS  and  STCBBLE.  Turn  waste 
Into  rich  fertiliser.  Helps  destroy  insects.  Makes 
clean  plowins  easy.  MOW  pastures,  lawns,  ail 
types  of  grasses.  COT  largmt  weeds  and  vines 
— brush  up  to  3"  in  diameterl  Costs  so  little 
you  can’t  afford  to  be  without.  Advanced  de¬ 
sign.  Exclusive  features.  Qtultty  built.  SIZES 
and  MODELS  TOR  ALL  JOBS  and  TRACTORS. 
WRITK  TODAY  rOR  FRRR  ROOK 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
■■■■  S69  So.  Kansaa  Olathe.  Kantaa 


Also  avollobls  at  attachment— buy  Model  100  auger  box  now,  add  mixer- 
blender  kit  later.  Write  today  for  complete  Infermolio- 


Farm  Manasemenf 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 
White  .  : 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 

The  Farm  and  Ranch  Record  Book 
Loose-leaf  farm  record-keeping  book.  Ideal 
for  income  tax  purposes.  Refill  sheets 
available. 


Livestock  Books 


Grasses  &  Grassland  Farming — 

by  H.  W.  Staten  . 

Covers  grasses  In  all  parts  of  U.  S. 


The  Handbook  of  Feed- 
stuffs  —  Production,  For¬ 
mulation,  Medication — by 
Seiden  and  Pfander  $8.00 
640  pages  in  dictionary 
style. 


The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  . 

Revised  edition  of  this  information-packed 
book. 


Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R. 

Snapp  .  $6.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition 
of  this  e.xcellent  book  on 
beef  production. 


Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon  $3.75 

For  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm — by  F.  C. 

Edminster  $3.95 

How  to  design,  build,  stock  and  manage 
them.  Also  tips  for  those  who  already  have 
ponds. 


Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert 

H.  Ahlgren  .  I 

A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to 
the  mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F. 

B.  Morrison  . 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  dti  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  feeding. 


Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit . 

Tells  whether  your  plants  are  getting  enough 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 


Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm 
by  J.  J.  Wallace  and  R.  R.  Benekc 
A  book  especially  for  nun-rcsident  farm 
owners  and  farm  investors. 


The  Meat  Hog — by  Claude  H.  Hinman  $4.75 
How  aiiU  why  a  farmer  should  breed  to¬ 
ward  this  ideal. 


You  Can  Grow  More  Corn — by  Dungan, 

Lang  and  Lowery . : 

Boosting  yields  without  increasing  cost. 


Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 

Petersen  . . 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 


Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F. 
Preston  . 


How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your 
lumber  crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 


The  livestock  Book — by  W.R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  et  al.  .  .  . ! 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  “Pas¬ 
ture  Book.”  It’s  a  good  one. 


A  Practical  Guide  for  the 
Beginning  Farmer  —  by 
Herbert  Jacobs  $3.5U 
A  book  to  give  you  an  in¬ 
telligent  start  in  farming. 


Hunger  Signs  in  Crops . 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the 
plants  themselves. 


A  V«“tcrinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men — by  J.  W.  Bailey 
For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach 
the  veterinarian. 


Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 

— by  L.  W.  Hanna . ! 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using. 


Law  and  the  Farmer — by  J.  H. 


Beuscher 


New  2nd  edition.  Includes  changes  in  farm¬ 
er’s  income  tax  and  social  security  benefits. 


A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 

— by  J.  W.  Bailey  . J 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 


Doane  Agricultural  Digest — by  Doane 
Agricultural  Service  Inc.,  1st  year  $25.00 
A  400-page  loose  leaf  reference  volume  of 
management  ideas  plus  a  semi-monthly  re¬ 
port  of  market  forecasts  and  Ideas. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers — ^by  Firman  E. 

Bear  . 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 


Profitable  Sheep  by  Spelman  B. 

Ctollins  . 

The  best  beginner's  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 


Irrigated  Soils — by  Thome  and  Peter¬ 
son  . 

The  practice  of  Irrigation  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  irrigated  soils. 


A  Concept  of  Agribusiness — by  Davis 

&  Goldberg .  ! 

Eminent  economists  take  a  new  look  at 
farm  supplies,  production  and  marketing. 


Successful  Poultry  Management — by 

M.  A.  Jull  . J 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book 
on  poultry. 


Getting  Started  in  Farming — by  John¬ 
son  and  Peterson  . 

An  excellent  primer  In  farm  management. 


Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J,  F,  Schrunk  . 

How  to  operate,  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 


The  Schooling  of  the  Western  Horse 
by  John  Richard  Young  j 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  we  know  of 
on  horsemanship.  314  pages  and  scores  of 
drawings  and  photos. 


Arithmetic  in  Agriculture — by  T.  H. 

Fenske  . 

Basic  arithmetic  but  also  quick  tables  for 
figuring  milk  costs,  protein  In  rations,  fer¬ 
tilizer  rates,  etc. 


The  Farm  Shop 


Swine  Production — by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 
J.  L.  Krider 

The  do’s  and  don’t’s  of  turning  hog  feed 
into  cash. 


-By  Mack  M, 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm- 

Jones  . . 

Second  edition.  Covers  power  tools,  weld¬ 
ing  and  farm  machinery,  etc. 


Miscellaneous 


Farm  Arc  Welding — by  J.  V.  Morford  $2.00 
How  to  buy  and  use  electric  welding 
equipment. 


A  Practical  Guide  for  Horse  Owners — 
by  Jack  Widmer 

A  handbook  which  discusses  all  subjects  of 
fundamental  interest  to  horse  lovers. 


Books  for  children  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder .  $2.9.5  each 

The  LPtle  House  in  the  Big  Woods 
Little  House  on  the  Prairie 
Farmer  Boy 

On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek 
By  the  Shores  of  Silver  I.ake 
The  Long  Winter 
Littie  Town  on  the  Prairie 
These  Happy  Golden  Years 
These  books  by  Mrs.  Wilder  are  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  classics  of  American  agriculture  and 
make  beautiful  gifts  for  young  readers. 


Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment — by 

H.  P.  Smith  .  ! 

Detailed 


Sheep  Science- -by  W.  G.  Kammlade  $6.50 
■Thp  brfed>.  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for 
W'ool  and  mutton. 


_  instructions  for  operation  and 

care  of  practically  every  type  of  farm  tool. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  "The  Farm  Quarterly” 
^  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


The  King  Ranch— by  Tom  Lea. 

2  Volumes .  $ 

A  brand  new  and  excitingly  told  history  of 
Texas’  most  famous  ranch.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  by  the  author,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  boxed,  this  is  an  ideal  gift 
Item. 


I  enclose  $ 


for  these  books 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  "Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  $2  0  2  Years  $8.60 


Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea. 
Excellent  gift  Idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 


Name 


Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly 

The  first  10  years’  articles  arranged  by 

subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 


City  . State  . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales 
tax  on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Write  for  your  free  Form  Quarterly  FARM 
BOOKS  CATALOGUE,  listinq  200  titles  in  the 
agricultural  field. 


ADVERTISING  INDEX  •  WINTER— 1957 

Your  Guide  to  Quality  Merchandise  and  Service 


Inland  Steel  Products  Co. 
Insemikit  Co.,  Inc. 
International  Harvester  Co. 

Farm  Equip.  Div. 
International  Harvester  Co. 
Crawler  Tractor 


Aerovent  Fan  and  Equipment 

Co.,  Inc.  .  91 

Airricultural  Labs  . . 

Aicrl-Tech,  Inc.  . 

Al^rs  Milling  Co. . 

Allied  Mills,  Inc . 

Allis-Chalmers  Co . 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America — 

Farm  Gates 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
American  Corriedale  Assoc. 

American  Farm  Equipment  Si 
American  Guernsey  Cattle 
American  Hampshire  Sheep 

Assoc.  199 

American  Hereford  Assoc.  99 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  89 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Assoc.  94 

American  Society  of  Farm  M^rs.  112 

Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  Indiana  97 

Ariens  Co.  116 

Armco  Drainaite  &  Metal 

Products  64 

Arnold  Dryer  85 

Automatic  Equipment  MIk. 


SAYS  Floid  L  Thomas,  Fer«ti,ohio 


83  James  Mfic.  Co. 


Good  looks  and 
fast  construction 
convinced  me  to  buy 


KatoliKht  Corp.  . 

Kee-Wah-Din  Farms . 

Knipco  Div.  Knickerbocker 
Products 

Koppers  Co.  Wood  Preservative 
Div. 

O.  W.  Kromer  Co. . 


Lantz  Mffc.  Co.,  Inc. 
Letz  Mfjf.  Co. 

Lillistoii  Implement  Co. 
Louden  Machinery  Co. 
Lowe  Bros. 


M.  &  W.  Tractor  Products  Co.  17 
.Marlow  Pumps  79 

Marquette  Corp.,  Cunningham 
Hay  Conditioner  30 

Martin  Steel  Prod.  Co.  3rd  Cover 
Mathews  Co.  97 

McCulloch  3Iotors  Corp.  116 

.McDowell  Co.  104 

McGinness  Bros.  128 

Martin  Mayrath  Co.,  Inc. .  107 

.Meyer  .Mf*.  Co.  104 

Massey-Harris-FerKUson,  Inc. 

Industrial  Div.  96 

Mid-Western  Industries  96 

Minneapolis  Moline 
Co.  BACK  COVER 

Morton  Salt  Co.  4 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  113 


Babson  Bros.  Co. 

John  Bean  Div.  Food  Machinery 

&  Chemical  Div.  . 

Behlen  Mf*.  Co. . 

C.  S.  Bell  Co. . 

Belsaw  Machinery  Co . 109, 

C.  L.  Berber  A  Sons,  Inc. 

John  Blue  Co. . 

Bostrom-Brad.v  Mf^.  Co . 

N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  Inc. . 

Brady  Mf*.  Corp.  . 

Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc. . 

Brubaker  Bros.  . 

Buckner  MfK.  Co. . 

Burch  Plow  Works . 

Butler  .MfK.  Co . 14, 

Campbell  Farm  Dryer  Co. . 

Campbell  Hausfeld  Co.  . 

Caswell  MfK.  Co. . 

Caterpillar  Tractor  . 

Chore-Boy  MilkinK  Machine  Co 
Clay  Equip.  Corp. 

Clayton  A  Lambert  MfK.  Co. . 
Cobey  Corp.  . 

Construction  Machinery  Co. 
Continental  Motors  Corp. 

Dairy  Equipment  Co . 

Danuser  Machine . 

H.  C.  Davis  A  Sons . 

John  Deere . . 

DeKalb  AKricultural  Assoc. ... 
DeLaval  Separator  Co.  . 
DeminK  Co. 

Doane  AKricultural  Service,  Inc 

DodKe  Div.  Chrysler  Corp. . 

DouKhboy  Industries,  Inc. 
DouKlas  Fir  Plywood  Co. 

Duplex  Mill  A  MfK.  Co. 

DuPont  DeNemours  A  Co. . 


National  AKricultural  Supply  Co.  126 
National  Band  A  TaK  Co.  109 

National  Rain  Bird  Sales  A 
EnK.  Corp.  119 

N.  W.  Naylor  Co.  126 

New  Holland  Machine  Co..  19 

New  Idea  Div.  AVCO  MfK.  Corp.  3 
Nutritional  Research  Assoc.  124 


“My  Rilco  barn  is  a  beauty!”  says  Floid  Thomas.  “I  liked  the  speed 
in  putting  it  up,  too.” 

Rilco  construction  means  big  savings  because  rafters  come  com¬ 
pletely  fabricated,  ready  for  fast  erection.  Rilco  rafters  are  laminated 
of  selected  Douglas  Fir,  bonded  with  waterproof  glue.  They  are  factory 
shaped,  cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connectors,  delivered  with  hardware. 


Oliver  Corp. 

D.  W.  Onan  A  Sons,  Inc. 
Opekasit,  Inc. 

Oswalt  Industries,  Inc. 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 


SAYS  M.  R.  Malyon 

MlniMMla 


One  experience  with  n 
sagging  roof”  construction 
was  enough... from  now 


Pax  Steel  Products,  Inc. .  97 

Ql  Peerless  Equip.  Co.  109 

JJ2  Perfect  Circle  Corp.  .  10 

gy  Pflster  Associated  Growers .  125 

go  Charles  Pfizer  Co.,  Inc.  29 

Pioneer  Gen-E-Motor  Corp.  128 

Eaton  MfK.  Co. . 12  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co.  124 

Edwards  Laboratory  .  104  Potash  Rock  Co.  of  America  121 

Electric  Auto  Lite — Spark  PIuks  110 

Fair  ban  ks-Morse  A  Co. .  107 

Farmhand  Co. .  105 

Farm  Quarterly  Book  Ad  130 

Farmway  Co. .  ...  118 

Farnman.  Companies .  112 

Ferndaie  Farms .  97 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery . 116 

Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. ...  8 

FitchburK  EnKineerinK  Corp. ...  95 

J.  A.  Freeman  A  Son .  94 

GBH-W'ay  Homes . 128 

tiasson’s  Poultry  Farms .  80 

Gehl  Bros.  MfK.  Co.  91,  111 

General  Electric  Co. — WirinK 

Device  Div.  .  7 

General  Electric  Co. .  76,  77  Tokheim  Corporation  89 

The  Goodyear  Tire  A 

Rubber  Co.  2ND  COVER  National  Tube  Div.  U.  S.  Steel  16 

Gorman-Rupp  Co . 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  Co. 

Haban  MfK.  Co . 

Habco  MfK.  Co . 

Hahn,  Inc. . 

Hale  Fire  Pump  Co . 

Hampshire  Swine  ReKistry 
Jos.  Harris  Co.,  Inc. 

Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co, 

Heil  Co. 

Heisdorf  A  Nelson  Farms 
Helix  Corp. 

Hoffco,  Inc. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assoc. 

HoneKKrrs’  A  Co.,  Inc. 


Reynolds  Metals  Chemical  Div.. 
Richardson  MfK.  Co. 

Rilco  I.jiminated  Products  Co. 
Roper  MfK.  Co. 


Skinner  IrriKation  Co .  92 

Snap-On  Tools  Corp .  126 

The  Soil  Mover  Co.  .  125 

Spohn  Medical  Co.  .  125 

E.  R.  Squibb  A  Sons  2 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  A  Orchards  114 
Stone  .MfK.  Co.  92 

Sudbury  Laboratories  23 

Sunfiower  Industries  129 


“I  had  good  reason  for  building  Rilco,”  says  Mr.  Malyon  pointing  to 
the  sagging  roof  of  his  sawed  rafters  barn  and  com  crib.  “I  know  I’ll 
never  have  that  problem  with  my  new  Rilco  machine  shed.” 

Rilco  glued  laminated  rafters  will  give  you  the  handsome,  sturdy, 
storm-resistant  buildings  you  want.  Mail  coupon  for  more  facts. 


*24  Van’s  Pines  Nursery . 113 

Vulcan  Hart  MfK.  Co.  125 

123  Vylactos  Labs.  (Omalass)  86 

{Js  R.  M.  Wade  A  Co.  108 

97  Walsh  .MfK.  Co .  124 

119  Western  Land  Roller  Co.  100 

123  W’heel  Horse  Products  Co .  103 

85  Wisconsin  Motor  Corp.  129 

93  Wood  Bros.  .MfK.  Co. .  124 

129 

114  Yardley  Plastics  Co. .  81 

123 

132  Zero  Sales  Corp. .  86 

Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

Advertising  Offices:  EASTERN  OFFICE.  Harold  C.  Weltner,  38  W.  53rd  St.. 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. :  MIDWEST  OFFICE— Michigan.  Charies  W.  Anderson, 
Ringwood,  Ill. :  WESTERN  OFFICE,  Damon  Blossom.  Belden  Farm,  Belton, 
Mo.;  WEST  COAST  OFFICE,  Ed  Kerr,  104  ^uth  Carondelet  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio.  F.  &  W.  Publishing  Co.,  Aron  Mathieu,  Vice  President. 
Member  A.  B.  C. 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

W-808  First  Notional  Bonk  Building,  St.  Foul  1,  Minnesota 
Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  One  and  Tmra-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage  □Machine  Sheds 

□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


...from  now 

muo!  ^ 

Are  Egg  Factories 
Really  Making  Money? 

Looking  around  for  new  income?  Get  the  facts  first  .  .  . 


“  17  GG  PRICES  are  like  the  weather.”  says 

iL  George  Anderberg  of  Raymond.  III. 
“You  ran  worry  about  the  egg  market,  but 
there’s  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  I’m 
more  concerned  about  egg  production  and 
egg  quality — things  that  I  can  control.”  An- 
derherg  operates  a  2,900-bird  Egg  Factory. 

“\^'hen  I  started  farming  in  1919.  we  were 
raising  about  HOO  hogs  a  year,”  George  re¬ 
calls.  “I  was  never  sure  how  well  we  were 
doing  until  the  hogs  were  sold.  Now,  even 
though  we  sell  eggs  only  tvice  a  week,  we 
know  just  what  we’re  doing  from  day  to 
day.”  They  know  how  many  eggs  are  cased 
up,  what  they’re  worth  and  how  much  feed 
is  used.  “We’ve  never  lost  money  on  eggs, 
so  the  future  doesn’t  really  worry  us.”  he 
continued. 

If  you  keep  production  up  to  75  per  cent, 
you  ought  to  produce  eggs  at  15  to  18  cents 
a  dozen  with  current  feed  and  grain  costs, 
he  says.  With  2.900  birds  in  your  charge, 
you  either  coax  ’em  or  cull  ’em  to  get  that 
production,  too. 

Until  nine  years  ago,  Anderberg  had  been 
a  government  customs  worker  in  Boston.  He 
hardly  knew'  a  chicken  from  an  owl  when  he 
came  to  Illinois.  As  tenant  on  his  father-in- 
law’s  160-acre  hog  farm,  located  on  the 
southern  edge  of  Illinois’  corn  belt.  George’s 
start  at  farming  couldn’t  have  been  more 
untimely.  High-priced  corn,  low  hog  mar¬ 
kets  and  then  a  three-year  drouth  that  started 
in  1952. 

With  the  drouth  cutting  into  their  corn 
yield.  George  and  his  wife  got  interested  in 
the  egg  business.  They  asked  landlord  Fos¬ 
ter  for  permission  to  build  a  chicken  house. 
He  not  only  approved  but  wanted  to  be  a 
partner  in  their  625-bird  venture.  This  w'as 
just  a  start,  though.  With  a  complete  crop 
failure  in  1954,  Foster- Anderberg  quit 
raising  hogs  and  switched  entirely  to  lay¬ 
ers.  Here’s  their  poultry  history  as  hen 
population  shows  it: 


1949  .  50  hens 

1950  .  50  hens 

1951  .  100  hens 

1952  .  100  hens 

1953  .  625  hens 

1954  .  750  hens 

1955  . 1,750  hens 

1956  . 2,700  hens 

1957  . 2,900  hens 


The  Foster- Anderberg  Egg  Factory  was 
developed  as  a  package  through  a  Fairbury. 
Ill.,  feed  and  poultry  firm.  The  Anderbergs 
had  been  using  Honegger  cbicks  with  good 
success  for  three  years.  But  in  1952.  when 
they  purchased  a  prebuilt  poultry  house 
(later  enlarged)  they  became  one  of  the 
first  to  use  Honeggers’  complete  Egg  Fac¬ 
tory  program.  This  unusual  plan  has  since 
meant  better  incomes  for  thousands  of  farm 
families. 

This  package  deal  includes  everything  but 
the  management  and  the  market.  But  they 
even  help  the  poultryman  cultivate  the  latter 
two.  Here’s  what  the  originators  of  the  Egg 
Factory  idea  furnish  you: 

HOUSING — Your  Honegger  Poultry 
House  is  prebuilt  in  easy-to-erect  sections.  It 
bas  been  lauded  as  one  of  the  most  modern 
farm  buildings  in  use  today.  The  building  is 
28  ft.  wide  and  available  in  any  length.  It 
houses  11.5  birds  per  foot  of  length. 

U.S.D.A.  figures  show  that  birds  may  re¬ 
quire  2  lbs.  extra  feed  per  dozen  eggs  when 
insulation  and  ventilation  are  inadequate  in 
severe,  cold  weather.  Proper  housing  versus 
old  housing,  according  to  leading  university 
statistics,  resulted  in  saving  a  pound  of  feed 
for  every  dozen  eggs  produced.  With  a  20- 
dozen  hen,  this  can  amount  to  70-80  cents 
per  year.  Enough  to  pay  off  the  entire  in¬ 
vestment  in  ten  years  or  less — with  feed  sav¬ 
ings  alone.  Extra  production,  livability, 
clean  eggs — all  influenced  by  housing — 
could  be  bankable  bonus  features. 

BREEDING — Your  production  line  is 
staffed  with  the  finest  layer  bred.  Honegger 
Layers  are  the  national  champions.  They 
topped  all  breeds  in  the  U.S.  Standard  Lay¬ 
ing  Test  1955-56.  They  average  305  eggs 
per  bird  in  350  days! 

How  do  these  birds  do  on  the  farm?  Illi¬ 
nois  Farm. Bureau  Management  Records  on 
65  Honegger  flocks  show  a  five-year  average 
of  234  eggs  per  hen  with  $3.53  profit  over 
feed  and  chick  cost.  The  records  of  all  other 
flocks,  for  the  same  period,  showed  185  eggs 
per  bird  and  $1.37  profit.  No  comparison, 
is  there? 

FEEDING — Research-proven  rations,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  nation’s  largest  feed  and 


hatchery  organization,  are  supplied  by  your 
local  dealer.  With  Big  H  Feeds,  you  are  able 
to  raise  healthier  birds  with  fewer  prob¬ 
lems.  You  produce  more  eggs  at  lower  costs. 
Total  feed  costs  of  just  65  cents  through  to 
housing,  for  example,  are  reported  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Others  have  records  showing  feed 
costs  of  only  14  to  18  cents  per  dozen  eggs 
produced.  Experience  and  experiments  with 
more  than  20,000  hens  yearly  at  the  600-acre 
Honegger  Research  Farm  give  you  a  feed 
formula  that  keeps  your  costs  low  and  pro¬ 
duction  high. 

EQUIPMENT — Labor  is  reduced,  and 
flock  care  improved,  through  “mechanized 
management”  in  your  Egg  Factory.  Auto¬ 
matic  feeders,  waterers.  parlor  nests,  refrig¬ 
erated  egg  storage,  etc.,  are  matters  of  stand¬ 
ard  know-how  with  the  originators  of  the 
packaged  Egg  Factory.  These  items  can  be 
delivered  right  with  your  building,  designed 
specifically  for  it.  Well-planned  equipment 
cuts  your  costs,  helps  you  sell  more  eggs. 

Now,  what  about  problems?  Your  dealer’s 
farm  serviceman,  associate  hatcheryman 
and  Honegger  specialist  will  help  you. 
They’re  always  on  call. 

Can  you  handle  such  a  project?  Many 
farm  wives  care  for  500  to  800  birds.  Some 
men  handle  a  thousand-bird  flock,  milk 
cows,  feed  hogs  and  run  good-sized  farms 
without  hired  help. 

George  Luxton  farms  330  acres,  all  rented,  near 
Rankin,  III.  With  the  help  of  a  Rood  hired  man, 
Henry  Humphrey,  Luxton,  raises  about  350  hoRs 
a  year  and  feeds  some  70  head  of  rattle.  He’s  kept 
hens  ever  since  he  started  farminR,  raisinR  500  in 
various  buildinRs  until  last  year.  That  was  when 
he  put  up  a  38x64-ft.  HoncRRer  poultry  house.  It 
accommodated  650  hens  (plus  feed  and  crr  rooms). 

Last  February,  Luxton  added  a  60-ft.  ex¬ 
tension  onto  his  house.  He’ll  have  1,500  lay¬ 
ers  this  year  and  is  planning  on  his  usual 
hog  and  cattle  numbers.  “I  like  chickens,” 
he  says,  “and  if  I  run  into  a  help  problem, 
I’ll  be  able  to  take  care  of  this  project  by 
myself.  When  you’re  equipped  to  handle 
them  right,  layers  will  pay  you  well  for  the 
time  and  money  involved.” 

How  about  you?  Are  you  interested  in  ex¬ 
tra  income?  Would  you  like  to  know  more 
about  how  an  Egg  Factory  could  fit  into 
your  farming  picture?  Just  address  a  card 
or  letter  to  Honeggers  &  Co.,  Fairbury,  111. 
Full  information  will  be  provided  you  with¬ 
out  obligation,  of  course. 


HONEGGERS' 


FEED  &  FARM  BUILDINGS  DIVISION 
FAIRBURY.  ILLINOIS 

Forrest,  III.  Indionola,  la.  Mansfield,  O. 


Address 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


417  Longview  Ave^  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  PROFIT-TESTED  Buildings:  Haymaker  (  )  Jum¬ 
bo  Silo  (  )  Standard  Silo  (  )  Rigid  Frame  (  )  Crop 
Driers  (  ).  Have  representative  call  (  ). 


STEEL  MAKES  THEM  LAST— PROFIT  TEST  MAKES  THEM  PAY 


BUILDINGS  ARE  BEST 


Cut  your  feeding  costs  as  much  as  $4  per 
head,  every  months  with  the  Martin  Hay¬ 
maker!  You  become  independent  of  the 
weather.  So,  you  are  sure  of  an  early, 
leaf -packed  harvest,  and  a  full  second  cut¬ 
ting,  year  after  year.  Stop  expensive  baling 
and  labor  at  haymaking  time.  In  one  easy 
filling  operation  you  cure  and  store  the 
richest,  low  cost  nutrients  you  can  feed. 
.  .  .  In  the  Exclusive  Martin  Haymaker. 


For  less  than  $1.00  per  ton,  per  year 
storage  cost,  you  can  ensile  up  to  500  ton 
of  rich  corn  or  grass  silage  —  and  you 
can  feed  it  automatically  —  from  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Jumbo  Silo.  You  enjoy  all  the  labor- 
saving,  spoilage-proof  l?enefits  of  a  steel 
upright  silo.  Yet,  you  store  quantities 
equalling  bunker  and  trench  operations 
.  .  .  for  less  cost  in  the  Exclusive  Martin 
Jumbo  Silo! 


Every  cubic  foot  of  the  Martin  Rigid 
Frame  Building  is  usable!  Whether  you 
use  it  for  equipment  storage  or  workshop 
—  hay  or  grain  storage  —  loafing  shed 
or  dairy  barn  ...  it  costs  less  to  owa  than 
any  other  type  of  construction.  Hard  to 
believe?  Yes,  until  you’ve  seen  the  facts 
on  the  rugged,  weathertight  simplicity  of 
the  Martin  Rigid  Frame  Building  .  .  . 
Thanks  to  Profit-Test  Engineering. 


PROFIT  TEST  ENGINEERING 


Practical  farming  and  modern  science  are  combined 
to  Profit-Test  each  Martin  Building. 

How  can  it  be  made  to  produce  more  income? 
How  can  it  be  designed  to  reduce  labor?  How  can 
it  be  engineered  to  build  better  profits? 

Above  are  just  a  few  of  these  Profit-Tested  Build¬ 
ings.  Which  one  do  you  need? 


Name 


"MY  STEEL  SILO  IS 
OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 

Dad  erected  it  before  the  First  World  War  and  we’ve 
used  it  every  year  since  then.  This  year,  as  last, 
we’ll  fill  it  with  grass.  We  figure  our  silage  storage 
runs  around  5c  a  ton  per  year.  And,  of  course,  each 
year  it  becomes  less  ...  We  added  another  Martia 
Silo  j'ust  last  spring.”  W.  B.  Sperry,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio. 


Minneapolis  Moline 


Minmc^polis  Moiimc 


pownumo  445  iimm 

40  DRAWBAR  H.P.  RANGE- 
LOW  SILHOUETTE  MODEL 


irattors 


AHEAD  WITH  10  FORWARD  SPEEDS  I 

Exclusive  Ampli-Torc  Drive  for  10  different  speeds  for¬ 
ward,  2  reverse.  Boost  pull-power  90%  under  load  with¬ 
out  shifting  . . .  without  clutching. 

AHEAD  WITH  NEW  POWER  I 

High-compression,  high-turbulence  MM  engines — new  from 
the  crankshaft  out!  Stepped-up  power  from  less  fuel; 
longer  life  with  reduced  mointenance. 

AHEAD  WITH  AMPU~TRAC! 

Years-ahead  MM  3-point  hitch  increases  traction  auto¬ 
matically  when  you  need  it . . .  keeps  you  rolling  up  hills 
«  .  .  through  wet  spois. 


AHEAD  WITH  STRAIGHT-THRU  PTO I 

Power-take-off  straight-thru  from  the  crankshaft  .  .  i 
completely  independent  of  tractor  transmission.  You  slow 
or  stop  tractor  motion  .  .  .  PTO  speed  stays  constant. 

AHEAD  WITH  UNI-MATIC  HYDRAUUC  POWER! 

Built-in  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  system  with  rear-mounted 
pump  gives  you  power  steering,  3-point  hitch  control, 
remote  cylinders  for  mounted  or  pull-behind  implements. 

AHEAD  new  3-point  implements! 

Match  your  POWERIined  tractor  to  a  complete  new  line 
of  MM  3-point  implements.  And  .  .  .  3-point  hitches  of 
these  new  MM  tractors  fit  all  standard  3-point  implements. 


5*STAR 


ASK  YOUR  MM  DEALER  ABOUT  THE  NEW 
5-STAR  TRACTOR  .  .  .  MOST  TALKED  ABOUT 
^  TRACTOR  OF  THE  DECADE! 


■ 
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